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Ai^ABAMA As It Is, or the Immigrant's and Capitalist's Guide 
Book to Alabama, undertakes to meet a demand which has long 
existed. Valuable works upon the varied resources of the State have 
been published, but they have not met the popular demand for a sys- 
tematic treatise, and one written in the language common to the 
people. 

Either these works have been restricted in their treatment, or they 
have so abounded in technical terms, that, irrespective of the impor- 
tance of the matter which they have contained, the manner of conveying 
it has generally been such as to make it of little interest to the average 
reader. It*has been the aim of the author of this little work to write 
for the people, and to clothe every subject touched upon in such lan- 
guage as to make it not only interesting, but a matter of profit to the 
average reader. Hence, all technical terms have been eschewed. It 
is believed that the learned who may chance to read the book will 
not object to this, while the man unfamiliar with scientific phrase- 
ology will appreciate it. The volume is the result of much labor, 
extending through several years. To secure the most authentic in- 
formation, required an extensive correspondence with reliable citizens 
in every county in the State, and involved much travel and research 
on the part of the writer. Attention is directed to the systematic ar- 
rangement of the volume. 

The State is divided into four grand divisions, viz : The Cereal, 
Mineral, Cotton, and Timber Belts. A general description of the 
prevailing characteristics of each belt is given, and that is followed by 
a description of each county in the following order : Date of forma- 
tion, after whom or what named, population in 1870 and 1880, number 
of whites and blacks, area, number of acres of tilled land, how divided 
among the products, production of cotton, topography of the county, 
its fruits, minerals, timbers, streams, chief towns, railroads (finished 
or projected), schools, churches, prices of land, and number of acres 
of Government lands. ^ 

Special attention has been given the places of iiitetes»l^xA^3«5lM^'^^ 
population in the State. Their advatvta^^ \vaN^\>^jea O^^^af^ ^m^^^ 
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out, and whatever facilities they possess for future development have 
been fairly indicated. 

Important chapters have been added upon the river ways, health- 
fulness, and educational system of Alabama. The two last-named 
items are matters of important inquiry to the seekers of homes. They 
are entirely authentic, the chapter upon The Health of Alabama 
having been prepared by R. D. Webb, M. D., a native Alabamian, a 
gentleman of scientific research and an ex-president of the State 
Medical Association. The one upon The Educational System of 
Alabama was prepared by the Superintendent of Education of the 
State, Hon. Solomon Palmer. 

The work throughout has been done with the most scrupulous and 
painstaking care. There has been no straining after facts, no guess- 
work, and no disposition to conceal the disadvantages of any section. 
The author begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to the latest Manual 
and Statistical Register of Hon. Joseph Hodgson ; The Handbook of 
Alabama, by Saflfold Bemey, Esq.; The Geological Survey of Dr. 
Eugene A. Smith, State Geologist ; and The Survey of the Warrior 
Coalfield, by Prof Henry McCalley, Assistant State Geologist. 

Indebtedness is also acknowledged to the many gentlemen who, 
from the diflferent counties, replied with promptness to applications 
for information and for numerous expressions of encouragement 
while the work was being prosecuted. Arduous and protracted as 
the labor has been, it has been attended with the hope that it might 
contribute to the development of the resources of Alabama. 

Marred as it doubtless is by defects, the little volume is sent upon 
the mission for which it was designed — that of guiding capitalists and 
seekers of homes to the investigation of the claims of Alabama. 
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An old tradition represents an Indian warrior as having grown 
weary of the bloody strifes of some eastern region, and as having 
resolved to seek a more quiet abode in the far-ofif land toward the set- 
ting sun. Making his way over swollen rivers and through tangled 
forests, he came at length to the fertile lands and clear streams of 
Alabama. Charmed by the tokens of plentitude and the romantic 
scenery, pictured in the blooming valleys, the limpid streams, the 
boundless plains, and the high mountains, he resolutely struck his 
spear into the earth, saying, "Alabama!" which, being inter- 
preted, is said to mean, " Here we rest." 

Out of the mists of this favorite tradition there looms the truth of 
Alabama's greatness — her inexhaustible resources of soil and mine, of 
field and forest, her balmy climate, her wonderful healthfulness, and 
her sweeps of extended beauty. 

It may be safely said that no portion of the globe, of the same 
compass, affords a greater diversity of resources, mineral, agricultural, 
horticultural, and otherwise, and to a greater extent, than that em- 
braced within the limits of Alabama. Her soils have never refused to 
yield any production known to the Temperate Zone, while along the 
shores which front the warm waters of the Gulf many tropical fruits 
are grown with the greatest readiness. And such is the capability of 
the soils that they yield, usually, in vast abundance, and sometimes 
even to the most indolent culture. 

The developments which have been going on for a period of years 
in the mineral districts of Alabama have established the fact that, with 
respect to certain ores, she leads the other States of the Union. This 
is most notably true respecting her vast iron deposits. Through the 
agency of capital and skill, the State has C9me rapidly to the front as 
a great manufacturing center. Side by side lie her fields of coal and 
her domains of iron. Thus, it will be seen, that the State has been 
most liberally endowed by Nature with all the conditions favorable to 
manufacture and agriculture. The profusion of her elements for the 
manufactory is simply marvelous, and her cotton-fields have won a 
distinction that is world-wide. The staple grown upon Alabama cot- 
ton-fields commands a dominant price m V\vfc iDaaxV<i\& <5l •CokR.^^^^S^- 
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Throughout the entire length of her territory, from the utmost north- 
em limits to the waters of the Mexican Gulf, there are found the 
resources of a great commonwealth. 

The magnificent wheat and com valleys that lie along the base of 
the Cumberlands, or that follow the windings of the Tennessee ; the 
high hills, with their treasures of ore ; the orchards of delicious fruit ; 
the plains of snowy cotton; the illimitable forests of giant timber, 
which have, for so many years, contributed to the lumber markets of 
the globe, and the groves of orange that dot her southern shores — all 
these attest the greatness of Alabama's resources. 

POSITION. 

Alabama lies one-fourth the way around the globe west from Paris, 
France, and is in the same latitude as Northern Africa, Palestine, 
Central China, and Southern Japan. 

OUTI^INK. 

The boundaries of Alabama may be described in the following 
manner : Beginning where the parallel of thirty-one degrees north 
latitude crosses the Perdido river ; thence eastward with this parallel to 
the west bank of the Chattahoochee river ; thence northward along the 
west bank of the last-named river to the great bend, next above the 
mouth of Uchee creek, in Russell county ; thence in a direct line 
toward the town of Nickajack, on the Tennessee river, to the parallel 
of thirty-five degrees north latitude ; thence west along this parallel, 
to its second intersection with the thread, or middle line, of the Ten- 
nessee river ; thence up the river to the mouth of Big Bear creek ; 
thence in a line to a point on Buckatunna creek, where the old Choc- 
taw boundary -line intersects the same ; thence in a line to a point on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, ten miles east from the mouth of 
Pascagoula river; thence eastward along said coast, and embracing 
all islands within eighteen miles of the shore, to the mouth of Perdido 
river ; thence up the thread of this stream to the point of beginning. 

AREA. 

The State has an area of 50,722 square miles, which renders it 
larger than New York, Rhode Island, and Delaware combined. 
When measured from east to west, the general width of the State is 
175 miles, while its estimated length from north to south is 275 miles. 

POPUI.AT10N. 

The increase of population has been so rapid within the last few 
years that it is difl&cult to state just now what it is. According to 
the census of 1880, it was 1,262,505. It will scarcely fall short of 
one. and one-half millions now. 
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GEN^RAX TOPOGRAPHY. 

The termination of the Appalachian mountain chain in Northern 
Alabama renders that portion of the State rough and rugged, but 
there are no mountains of any considerable height. The elevations 
rarely excel 2,000 feet above the sea level. 

In Central Alabama there are found prevailing the foothills of these 
northern ranges, together with the rolling prairies, and the upper belt 
of the pine barrens. In the southern portion of the State there is a 
gentle slope along a sandy coast plain to the waters of the Gulf. 

i. 

EXTENT OF SEACOAST. 

Alabama has about sixty miles of seacoast. 

SOILS. 

The soils of the State are of every possible variety, ranging, in 
point of fertility, from the thinnest sandy land to the richest alluvial. 
Along the sand mountains in the north, as well as along the southern 
shore, the soils are thin, but by no means sterile, while the famous 
Tennessee Valley and the canebrake regions of Central and Southern 
Alabama have depths of marvelous fertility. 

CI.IMATE. 

Favored in many respects, Alabama is, perhaps, most highly 
favored in her superb climate. Such is the temperature of the State 
that the extremes of heat and cold never prevail. The influence of 
the mountains in the northern end of the State tones into blandness 
the heat of summer, while for many miles inland, the cool breezes 
from the waters of the Gulf fan away the sultry breath of summertide. 
Snow but seldom falls, and only thin coatings of ice are seen. The 
exceptions to this statement are exceedingly rare. The streams of 
Alabama are not frozen over. Flowers blossom, fruits ripen, and . 
vegetables prevail almost the year round. The mean annual tem- 
perature of the State is sixty-one degrees ; the mercury but rarely 
ranges above ninety-five degrees even in July — ^the hottest month of 
the year. During the heated term the mercury ranges from sixty 
degrees to one hundred and four degrees ; and, during the cold 
season, from eighteen degrees to eighty-two degrees. 

The question is frequently asked by Europeans and Northerners, 
**Can white men labor under a summer sun .in the States of the 

> 

South?" The answer is found in the fact that thousands of white 
men do labor beneath the suns of the South, even as far down as 
Florida. And,' in addition to this, it may be said that white men 
labor with remarkable success in midsummer in the Northern States, 
where the heat is greater, and the days longer ; and what is th^re to 
prevent them laboring in the South, where t\i^T^\s»\^^&\ifc"2^->';!css.^'^J^ 
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days are shorter, and the nights of more refreshing coolness. Obser- 
vations on temperature, made by scientists since 1819, have been pre- ' 
served in the Smithsonian Institution, and from time to time published. 
Of late years, these reports have been transmitted by its secretary to 
the Agricultural Bureau, and have been embodied in its report. 
From an examination of these tables, and a careful comparison, it 
will be seen that the climate is more favorable for the laboring man 
in the South than in the North. True, the Northern summer is 
short — much shorter than in the South — ^but it is much hotter while 
it lasts. In one of his reports, Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, states this fact, in the following way : ''For, though there 
is absolutely more heat at the latitude of New Orleans, during the 
year, than at Madison, Wisconsin, yet there is more heat received at 
this latter place during the three months of midsummer than in the 
same time at the former place. ' * 

Of the whole number of laborers now employed in the South in 
the tillage of cotton, it is estimated that fully one-fourth are white 
men. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

So marked are the diflferences between the several sections of the 
State, that it is susceptible of four grand divisions, each of which 
possesses a dominating characteristic. These sections will be called 
the Cereal, Mineral^ Cotton, and Timber Belts of Alabama. 

THK CKRKAI. BKI.T. 

This section extends across the northern boundary of the State 
from east to west, and embraces the famous Valley of the Tennessee 
and its tributaries. It comprises eight counties, viz : Lauderdale, 
Limestone, Madison, Jackson, Marshall, Morgan, Lawrence, and 
Colbert. The general surface of this region is even, but occasional 
projections of the Cumberland spurs break the prevailing uniformity. 
The soil is quite fertile, being usually of a reddish cast. This red- 
dish hue in the soil is due to the mixture of iron in the sandstone. 
While this section is distinguished as the Cereal Belt because of its 
marvelous yield of grain and grasses, still these are not the exclusive 
productions of the counties which have already been mentioned under 
this head. For many years cotton has been extensively raised upon 
these famous red lands, and is to-day rivaling the cereals in its pro- 
duction. But cereals thrive in this tier of counties in the richest 
proftision, and, as a consequence, the raising of stock is quite easy 
and profitable. Com, wheat, oats, barley, and rye are the chief pro- 
ductions of the Cereal Belt. The hardier fruits grow here to great 
perfection. Pears, apples, peaches, and grapes are produced in great 
abundance every year. For several years past there has been a grow- 
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ing disposition on the part of farmers of this section to devote more 
time to stock-raising. This has necessarily induced the production 
of clovers and grasses, and thus there has sprung up a new branch of 
industry. The improvement of breeds and the enlargement of herds 
are on the increase from year to year. 



THE TENNESSEE VALLEY. 

The great valley of the Tennessee sweeps directly through the 
cereal section. This valley is, by odds, the most charming region in 
all the State. So impressed was a competent and impartial judge 
with its grandeur that he pronounced it the most lovely region upon 
which his eyes had ever rested. He had seen all the splendid regions 
of land whose fertility and beauty had made them famous throughout* 
the United States ; he had beheld the plains of Texas, when clad in 
their vernal loveliness, the plains of Illinois, the bluegrass regions 
of Kentucky, the Miami Valley of Ohio, the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, the Genesee Valley of New York, and yet he regarded 
the beautiful valley of the Tennessee the lovliest of all. It is divided 
in twain by the magnificent river of the same name, and extends the 
distance of well-nigh 200 miles. Its average width is about twenty 
miles. It reaches from Georgia on the east to Mississippi on the west. 
In its native fertility, its soil is unsurpassed. It is a goodly land well 
watered with springs and fountains and flashing streams, which gush 
out in icy coldness fi-om beneath the hills and mountains. It is walled 
in by mountain ranges, both on the north and south, which protect it 
alike from the cold blasts of winter and the hot waves of summer. 
Along the south side of the valley and within twenty-five miles of the 
Tennessee river, lies the famous Warrior coalfield. Skirting the 
northern edge of this coalfield, in the foothills of the mountains, are 
to be found some of the most magnificent developments of iron ore 
known to the State. And along the bosom of the valley itself are to 
be found limestones of almost every conceivable variety, many of 
them being of the purest quality. 

On the northern edge of the valley near its eastern termination in 
Walker county, are to be found all those beds of coal which are devel- 
oped upon the plateaus of the Cumberland mountains in Tennessee. 
In the mountains, on the opposite side of the valley, are to be found 
the coal measures of the Warrior coalfield. 

At the experimental station of the Agricultural atvd Mj55^^&s:Ssk3^ 
College of Alabama, established in 'Notttv MsJa^maL %oxs\fe^^'^^'5. ^'^ >». 
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order to test the capabilities of the soil and illustrate the productive- 
ness of diflferent crops, it was fully demonstrated that clover and tim- 
othy, herd, orchard, and bluegrass could be quite as successfully grown 
in this section of Alabama as in the most favored regions of Kentucky. 
This, together \^th the spontaneity with which wild grasses and 
clovers spring and thrive, fully establish the fact that it is a region 
admirably adapted to stock-raising. 

Near the town of Courtland, in Lawrence county, is to be seen the 
splendid residence of Colonel Saunders, who has one of the most 
magnificent vineyards on the continent. It embraces almost every 
variety of grape known to American fruit-growers, and the develop- 
ment attained by the fruit is perfect. 

Near the western terminus of the valley is to be found a bed of 
oolitic limestone which is extensively used in Memphis for ornamental 
marble work. From the fi-agments is manufactured first-class lime 
.which is shipped to the principal cities along the Mississippi river. 

Upon the uncleared lands in the valley, and along the banks of the 
Tennessee river and its tributaries, as well as along the slopes of the 
neighboring mountains and foothills, are to be found magnificent 
forests of timber, comprising the noblest specimens of oak, walnut, 
poplar, hickory, and indeed all of the hard woods ; while the under- 
growth abounds in dogwood and pawpaw. 

Near the western end of the valley, on its southern side and that 
section which is now penetrated by the new railroad from Shefiield to 
Birmingham, are to be found some of the most extensive beds of 
brown iron ore of the purest quality. 

Thus, in this brief sketch, will be seen an aggregation of the 
advantages possessed by the famous Valley of the Tennessee. 

I^et us now turn our attention directly to the counties of the Cereal 
Belt, every one of which is found in the Valley of the Tennessee. 
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LAUDERDALE COUNTY. 

Lauderdale county is situated in the northwestern comer of 
Alabama, and is joined on two sides by the States of Mississippi and 
Tennessee. It was one of the first sections of Alabama settled by the 
whites, and was organized as a county before the State was constituted. 
It was established in 1818, and named for the famous Indian fighter, 
Col. Lauderdale, of Tennessee. As has been been fully indicated by 
the description given of the Tennessee Valley, Lauderdale is located 
in one of the most fertile regions in the State. It has an area of seven 
hundred square miles. 

Population in 1870, 15,091; population in 1880, 21,035; white, 
14,173; colored, 6,862. 

Tilled Land : 102,839 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 26,594 acres ; 
in com, 42^890 acres ; in oats, 4,609 acres ; in wheat, 8,475 acres ; in 
rye, 262 acres ; in tobacco, 105 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 467 acres. 

Cotton Production : 9, 270 bales. 

Thus it will be seen that within ten years the population of the 
county had increased seventy per cent. 

Lauderdale has a diversity of soil, as is abundantly indicated in 
the variety of crops grown. In the northern portion of the county the 
surface is somewhat more uneven than is that in the southern end. 
The prevailing soil in the northern portion is of a grayish hue, but 
yields quite readily. In the south the lands are reddish in character. ' 
This is due to the presence of iron. These lands are quite fertile, and 
though some of them have been in cultivation seventy-five years, they 
are still productive without the aid of fertilizers. West of Florence, 
in a great bend of the Tennessee river, is a large body of valley land, 
known as the Colbert Reservation. It is overspread in difierent 
directions by some, of the finest farms found in this section of Alabama. 
These valley lands, when fi-esh, will produce as much as one thousand 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. The most of the cotton grown in 
the county is raised upon the red valley lands, and the product per 
acre is considerably above the average. 

The chief crops of the county are cotton, corn, wheat, oats, sor- 
ghum, and sweet potatoes. Apples and peaches are grown in vast 
quantities in the orchards. These are the chief fiiiits, though otiiier 
fruits are grown with success when they receive proper attention. 
This, is especially true of the grape. Wild fruits, such as hickorynuts 
and berries grow in large quantities. 

The chief pursuits of the people are farming, stock-ra\sAx\.%^ -^scA. 
manufacturing, to all of which the co\Mity \s a'^mvc^iX:?^ ^^^c^\fc^^ '^'^'^ 
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many years, the single pursuit was that of planting ; but the superb 
water-power of the county, and the abundant fuel, suggested the es- 
tablishment of manufactories long before the beginning of the war. 
Cotton and wool factories were accordingly established, as well as 
manufactories of leather. 

At this period Lauderdale was, perhaps, in advance of any other 
portion of the State in its manufactories. It is believed to be the 
pioneer county in establishing manufacturing interests. But these 
industries perished amid the ravages of war, and have been but par- 
tially resuscitated. The Cypress Mills, near Florence, have been 
/ partially rebuilt, and a cotton factory has been established on Cypress 
creek, and is now being successfully operated by water. There is a 
large and flourishing com and flour mill in the town of Florence. 
The county is abundantly supplied with perpetual streams of water. 
Shoal, Cypress, Blue Water, Bluff", and Second creeks flow through 
the county from the north. 

Skirting the southwestern boundary of the county is Elk river. 
Besides these, there are many bold mountain springs, containing both 
limestone and freestone water. There are springs in several parts of 
the county that have medicinal properties, the most noted of these 
being Bailey's Springs, but a short distance from the town of 
Florence; though Taylor's Springs have a local reputation. 

In every part of the county are to be found local industries, such 
as gins, and grist, and saw mills. 

There are forests of valuable timber in every part of Lauderdale. 
These comprise several varieties of oak, poplar, chestnut, beech, 
hickory, walnut, cherry, and short-leaf pine. The forests, in many 
places are heavily wooded with these valuable timbers. Facilities for 
transportation of products to market are already good, but are 
destined to be greatly increased at no remote period. 

A railroad already unites Florence, the county-seat, with the 
Memphis & Charleston railroad at Tuscumbia. Packets ply the year 
around on the Tennessee river between Florence and Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Evansville, and when the canal around the Muscle 
Shoals shall have been completed by the Government, water trans- 
portation can be enjoyed hundreds of miles up and down the river. 
Recognizing the importance of this location, railroad men are pro- 
jecting different lines and systems in this direction. Already the 
Nashville & Florence railroad is being built from Columbia, Tennes- 
see, to Florence, Alabama. Another important line is expected'soon 
to be in active operation between Clarksville, Tennessee, and Florence. 
When these shall have reached completion, Lauderdale county will 
possess facilities for transportation equal to those of any other county. 
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The educational advantages of the county are superior. In the 
town of Florence there are two schools of a high grade — the State 
Normal School, for which there is an adequate annual appropriation, 
and the Synodical Female College, Both of these institutions of learn- 
ing have superior faculties, and the schools are liberally patronized. 
Throughout the entire county there are good local schools, afifording 
all the educational facilities necessary for common-school instruction. 
These schools are supported by all' the moral influence that comes of 
long established and well-regulated society. The people are law- 
abiding and thrifty, and the tone of society is elevating. 

In the northern portion of the coimty, adjoining the State of Ten- 
nessee, are to be found excellent deposits of iron ore. The extent of 
the prevalence of this ore is not known, as it has been only partially 
developed. In the southeastern part of Lauderdale is a valuable 
cave of saltpetre. It is located upon Elk river. 

The chief towns of the coimty are Florence, the county-seat, with 
a population of 2,500, Lexington, Rodgersville, and Waterloo. 

Florence is one of the oldest towns in the State, and by reason of 
its geographical location, its educational, social, and religious ad- 
vantages, it is a most inviting point of residence. The lands of the 
county are held at moderate figures, and the leading citizens are 
anxious to have the unoccupied portions of the county populated. 
Farming, stock-raising, horticulture, manufacturing, or mining could 
be profitably engaged in. 

With water-power fi-om the hills and mountains, with a climate, 
the brace of which can not be excelled, even in midsummer, with 
superior society and schools, Lauderdale offers rare advantages to 
those seeking homes. Lands may be purchased at prices ranging 
fi-om $5 to $15 per acre. 



LIMESTONE COUNTY. 



This county lies directly north of the Tennessee river. It is one of 
the first counties formed in the State, having been created while Ala- 
bama was yet a territory. Its area is 590 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 15,017; population in 1880, 21,600. White, 
11,637; colored, 9,963. 

Tilled Land: 129,477 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 44,334 acres ; 
in com, 44,612 acres ; in oats, 4,134 acres ; in wheat, 7,s6^ a.cxfts.\ \a. 
rye, 234 acres ; in tobacco, 107 acres ; m sv^eeX. ^cAaXo^'s*^ \\^^ -^ssstl^s^. 
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Cotton Production : 15,724 bales. 

Limestone has all the varieties of soil which belong to the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

The southern portion of the county exceeds in fertility that of the 
northern. The southern has a more uniform surface and is capitally 
adapted to the growth of all the cereals. The lands in this section 
are almost entirely cleared and are in a fine state of cultivation. The 
bottom lands which ^kirt the numerous streams are exceedingly fer- 
tile. Notwithstanding Limestone has long been recognized as one 
of the chief cereal counties of the State, and still is, the farmers are 
turning their attention more every year to the production of cotton. 
In 1880 the county produced 15,724 bales. Indeed, the conclusion 
has been reached that the county is as well suited to the growth of 
cotton as to that of com. Since the close of the war and the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, about one-tenth of the land has been abandoned. 
It is easily reclaimed, however, and it is as fruitful as formerly. The 
poorest land in Limestone is susceptible of the highest degree of 
fertilization. 

More and more attention is being turned to stock-raising. The 
grasses usually grown for stock are produced here in the greatest 
perfection, and the most sanguine expectations of stock-raisers have 
been realized. The finest pasture lands can be had here, the valu^ 
of which is greatly enhanced by the multitude of streams which pen- 
etrate every part of the county. Great encouragement has been give» 
stock-raisers, year by year, to improve the character of their breeds. 

Except upon the lowlands and near the rivers, the county is won- 
derfully healthy, and along the ridges adjoining these basins excellent 
places of residence can be had. Formerly these ridges were dwelling 
places of the wealthiest farmers in the county, while they cultivated 
the lands in the bottoms. Along these knolls, as almost in every part 
of the county, fine water is found, together with a salubrious climate. 

In many parts of the county are forests of timber in which arq 
found hickory, poplar, chestnut, red and white oak, beech, maple, re<} 
and white gum, ash, walnut and cherry. 

Along the southern border of the county runs the Tennessee river, 
several of the large tributaries of which penetrate the territory of 
Limestone. Elk river flows through the northwest and at certain 
seasons is navigable for light crafts. This stream will be of vast local 
advantage when the obstructions are removed from the Tennessee. 
Big, Poplar, Round Island, Swan, Piney, Limestone, and Beaver Dam 
creeks streak the county in every section with waters of perpetual 
flow. These are reinforced by many large springs in the mountain and 
IijJI regions. Mineral springs also exist and are said to be equal to 
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any in the State. The streams abound in remarkably fine fish, vast 
quantities of which are caught every year. 

No great public industries have as yet been established, but a 
number are in contemplation, both at Athens and Rowland, on the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad. Energy, skill, and capital are 
needed to make Limestone what it is by nature fitted to become — a 
great manufacturing as well as an agricultural region. 

As yet but little attention has been given the mineral products of 
Limestone. Valuable specimens of lead have been discovered in the 
Elk river hills. In some portions of the county there have been dis- 
covered outcroppings of iron ore, as well as fine specimens of coal. 
Slate has been found to exist in vast quantities, though it has failed 
thus far to attract public attention. Silver ore has also been discov- 
ered, but it is not known to what extent it exists. 

The county is highly favored in its facilities for transportation. It 
is divided in twain fi-om north to south by the great Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, which brings it into easy and rapid communication 
with New Orleans on the south and the great cities of the West on the 
north. 

Fruits grown along these valleys find a ready market in the cities 
of the Northwest, into commercial relations with which this section 
is brought by means of its excellent railroad facilities. 

Along the southern portion of the county runs the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, which affords a competing line to the producers 
of the county. 

The social advantages of Limestone are those which belong to the 
best regulated society of the South. The people are hospitable and 
are prompted by a most generous disposition. Schools of varying 
grades exist in different parts of the county. In Athens, the county- 
seat, which has a population of about 1,200, there are several schools 
of high grade. Churches usually of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Baptist denominations prevail. 

The other chief towns are Mooresville, Elkmont, and Rowland. 
The last named point is a new town with promising importance. 
Lands may be purchased in some sections for $5 per acre ; in others 
they will cost much more, being dependent upon the fertility and loca- 
tion. 
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MADISON COUNTY. 

The county of Madison was the second created in the State, having 
been formed as early as 1808. It was named in honor of President 
Madison. 

The county has long sustained the reputation of being one of the 
most inviting regions of the State. Its salubrious climate, fertile soil, 
agricultural resources, picturesque scenery, and refined society invest 
it with such charms as make it one of the most desirable sections for 
residence in the State. Its area embraces 872 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 31,268 ; population in 1880, 37,625. White, 
18,591 ; colored, 19,034. 

Tilled Land : 213,221 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 72,838 acres; 
in com, 69,246 acres; in oats, 6,877 acres; in wheat, 12,578 acres; in 
rye, 174 acres ; in sugar-cane, 58 acres ; in tobacco, 224 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 839 acres. 

Cotton Production: 20,679 bales. 

Madison is the banner county of the Cereal Belt. In wealth and in 
the production of cotton it leads all the others. In shape, it is almost 
square. The soils of the county vary in different portions. In the 
northern and northwestern parts the lands are broken, and are com- 
posed of white and yellow clay soils. But the partial barrenness of 
of the soil is amply atoned for by the exuberant resources of water and 
pure air. These sections are regarded as being exceedingly healthful. 
Higher up, and around the headwaters of Flint river, there are found 
some fine tracts of red clay soil and an abundance of excellent timber. 
The eastern part of the county is mountainous, affording superior 
farming lands in the intervening valleys. Between the main branches 
of Flint river, extending northward nearly to the southern limit of 
Tennessee, are some of the most desirable farming lands in the county. 
That portion of the land which lies along the Tennessee river, in the 
southern part of Madison county, is remarkably fertile and is thickly 
populated. In the mountainous portion of the county, eastward, are 
found farms which are devoted to raising clover, small grain, and 
stock. 

Madison county occupies medium ground between the tropical and 
temperate-producing regions, with many characteristics peculiar to 
each. While its soil yields cotton quite readily, it is not equal to that 
grown in the Cotton Belt. The average annual yield of cotton in the 
county i^ about 20,000 bales. But there is a growing disposition on 
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the part of the farmers to forsake cotton and to adopt stock-raising 
and the production of cereals and grasses exclusively. This can be 
effected, however, only with a change of the system of labor. 

But, notwithstanding the great yield of cotton, Madison is one of 
the largest corn-producing counties in the State. The wheat crop is 
annually increasing, and twenty-five or thirty bushels per acre is not 
considered an unusual crop, on good land. The soils of the county 
are specially adapted to the growth of clover, tobacco, rice, peas, and 
potatoes. Dairy and orchard products are receiving considerable 
attention, and their production shows a large annual increase. 

With a population of nearly 40,000, the cotton crop of Madison 
is estimated at $1,000,000 ; the com crop about the same; peas and 
beans, $50,000; potatoes, $100,000, and horses, cattle, and sheep 
nearly $1,000,000. 

Adjacent to the mountains, the soils are admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of vineyard and orchard products. Great and rapid strides 
have already been made in the direction of horticulture. 

Coal has been discovered in the northern portion of Madison, and 
arrangements are being made to mine it. Iron is believed also to 
exist. 

The county is abundantly supplied with water. The Tennessee 
river forms its southern boundary, while Flint river and its tributaries 
water the greater portion of the northern and eastern portions of the 
coimty. The Flint is a stream of remarkable clearness and swiftness, 
and affords excellent facilities for manufacturing purposes. Besides 
these streams, there are Limestone and Hester's creeks, and Indian 
and Spring Mountain Forks. Paint Rock river forms the county 
boundary on the southeast. 

The immense water-power of the county, its abounding timber, 
and its splendid climate are attracting repeated accessions of popula- 
tion, and the increase would be greater if its attractions were more 
generally known. 

Madison county combines, perhaps, as many advantages as any 
other in Alabama. No causes for local disease exist, and her elements 
of wealth are in close proximity. About one-half of its surface is 
covered with forests, some of which overspread the mountain-slopes^ 
but can be easily hewn and transported. 

The timber is chiefly post, black, white, Spanish, and blackjack 
oaks, beech, poplar, and sugar-maple. Like many other sections of 
the State, wanton depredations have been made upon these noble 
forests, and some of the staple timbers have been almost entirely 
destroyed. This is especially true of the poplar, the finest specimens 
of which crown the densely-wooded sloi^^ o^ \[La.^\^«^\ ^^^.^ •^ *^^5&r 
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ficiency remains far farming and building purposes. The timbers of 
the county are so distributed as to be accessible to almost every 
farm. 

The Memphis and Charleston railroad extends through the entire 
width of the county, east and west. This places it into easy commu- 
nication with the Louisville and Nashville line, or, at Chattanooga, 
with the several roads converging there. The Huntsville and Elora 
railroad also penetrates the county. 

When the Muscle Shoals enterprise shall have been completed the 
Tennessee will afford one of the grandest water-ways on the continent. 

Manufactures have, as yet, received but little attention in the 
county. It has two flourishing cotton factories — one located in the 
city of Huntsville, and the other ten miles distant on Flint river. 

Perhaps in no county in the State is more attention devoted to the 
matter of education than in Madison. Schools of excellent grade are 
to be found throughout the county. In the city of Huntsville are 
two female colleges and a male school of repute. 

Huntsville, the county-seat, with a population of 5,000, is, in 
every reispect, one of the most inviting cities in the South. It has 
been long noted for the elevated tone of its society and for its spirit 
of progressiveness. Its picturesque location, architectural beauty, 
shady walks and macadamized streets ; its public buildings, handsome 
church edifices, superior hotels and mammoth spring, make it exceed- 
ingly attractive as a place of residence. Monte Sano, a charming 
resort on the mountain-summits, near Huntsville, is the summer resi- 
dence of many of the citizens of the town. 

Huntsville was the temporary State capital in 18 19. It was in this 
city that the convention, in 18 19, which formed the first State con- 
stitution, met, and here, in the same year, assembled the first Legisla- 
ture of the newly-created State of Alabama. 

New Market, Maysville, and Madison are thriving towns. 

Men of energy, thrift, and enterprise, whether with or without 
capital, would be cordially welcomed to this county. Facilities for 
accumulation abound here for the manufacturer, the agriculturist, or 
the horticulturist. 

Lands can now be had for from $5 to $15 per acre, with an upward 
tendency in valuation. 
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JACKSON county; 

This county takes its name from the hero of New Orleans. It was 
constituted in 1819, the same year of the admission of Alabama into 
the Union. Its resources in soils, minerals, and timbers are both 
varied and abundant. While even prior to the war some activity was 
displayed in developing its coal deposits, the wonderful abundance of 
these was not fully recognized until within the last few years. Its 
area is 990 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 19,410; population in iSSo, 25,114. White, 
21,074; colored, 4,040. 

Tilled Land: 123,924 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 19,685 
acres; in com, 60,285 acres ; in oats, 8,241 ; in wheat, 10,051 acres ; 
in rye, 347 acres ; in tobacco, 99 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 592 acres. 

Cotton Production : 6,235 bales. 

The surface of Jackson is not so level as that of the adjacent coun- 
ties, but its valleys are wonderfully fertile, and its hills and mountains 
are full of the richest ores. It is doubtful whether the county can be 
surpassed by any other in the State in the diversity of its elements. 

The Tennessee river runs in a southwesterly direction through 
Jackson, and divides it into two distinct sections — Raccoon mountain 
on the southeast, and the spurs of the Cumberland mountains on the 
northwest. The width of the valley, which slopes gradually to tjie . 
Tennessee river, is about four miles, being wider on the northern 
than on the southern side of the stream. The soil in the valley is 
quite fertile. Ascending to the summit of the ridges from the river, 
and one stands upon extensive table-lands, the uniformity of whose 
surface is relieved by occasional dips of the soil which mark the 
presence of mountain streams. When these streans issue from the 
mountains, they often present wild and picturesque scenes. The 
lands along these plateaus, while not so rich as those lying contigu- 
ous to the river, are yet productive and easy of cultivation. The 
soils are of a light-gray and yellowish color. These lands have long 
been regarded as quite valuable, because of their excellent pasturage 
facilities. 

Northward from the Tennessee river the surface of the country 
becomes more and more broken, but more abundant in its valuable 
stones, and in its bold, refreshing springs which burst innumerably 
from the craggy hills. 

This suggests the vast abundance of watet vnl\v^>DA.OcL^^ ^<^>axCs^ 
is supplied. In some respects Jackson \eads ^ >iXi<^ olOafcx co>ass^cv^^ >ss. 
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the Tennessee Valley in the production of cereals, while it falls be- 
hind others in the production of cotton. Com, oats, wheat, rye, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, wool, sorghum, honey, and butter are chief 
among its manifold productions. Peas, apples, peaches, grapes, and 
berries grow almost to perfection. Along the slopes of the hills of 
Jackson county are found splendid orchards of peaches. There is a 
steady growth of interest in stock-raising. Along the high table- 
lands of the county are numerous small farms which are surrounded 
with all the evidences of plenty and contentment. The streams are 
the Tennessee and Paint Rock rivers, and Big and Little Raccoon, 
Mud, Widow, Big Crow, Jones' Santa, Big Lanne, and Williams* 
creeks, and Hurricane and Larkins' forks. Besides these numerous 
mountain springs abound, the water of which is pure and perpetual. 
The county is unexcelled in its water supply. The hills and mount- 
ain flanks are densely wooded, while some of the alluvial valleys are 
still uncleared and are covered over with valuable timber. On the 
uplands are found black and red oaks, pine, cedar, and hickory. 
Along the valleys are found poplar, ash, maple, beech, walnut, sweet 
gum, cherry, and giant white oak. Indeed, both upon the table- 
lands and in the valleys, many of the forests remain in their virgin 
state. They extend along the broad and deep streams of the county, 
and timbers hewn from them may be easily rafted. The inclination 
of the different water courses is such as to favor the erection of 
manufactories, and for local demands such do exist. 

Facilities for transportation in Jackson county are admirable. 
The Tennessee river flows the entire length of the county, and gives 
a river front of at least sixty miles. Its numerous tributaries, which 
reach every section of the county are of sufiicient size to accommo- 
date the use of light boats, and such are employed for local trade 
during the seasons of greatest rainfall — the winter and spring. Run- 
ning almost parallel with the deep-flowing Tennessee, though some 
distance from it, is the Memphis and Charleston railroad, while across 
the upper portion of the county runs the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad. Numerous towns of importance are springing up along 
these lines of transportation. Along the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad are Long Island, Bridgeport, Bolivar, and Stevenson. On 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad are Packler, Bellefonte, Scotts- 
boro, the county-seat, Larkinsville, Limrock, Woodville, and Paint 
Rock. 

Commensurate with the growth of population and of mineral 

wealth, is the growth of the spirit of education. The county has 

several prominent institutions of learning, all of which are in a 

Nourishing condition, William and Emma Austitv CoWe^e, at Steven- 
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son, is a useful and popular institution ; and the Scott College, at 
Scottsboro, a school for males and females, is in a thrifty condition. 
In all the towns and villages are local schools. 

The mineral products of Jackson are coal and iron, while the 
supply of marble and limestone is unlimited. Coal abounds both in 
the Cumberland and Sand mountains. These ranges traverse the 
county twenty or thirty miles. Prom one of the numerous caves in 
the county is obtained saltpetre. It was used by the Confederate 
authorities during the civil war. In several parts of the county are 
mineral springs, containing waters of superior quality. 

There are several industries in the county which have attained 
considerable local promiiience. Among these are the Belmont mines, 
situated twelve miles west of Scottsboro. In the town of Scottsboro 
are numerous steam and saw-mills, and a hub, spoke, and felly 
factory. There are facilities of industry afforded in Jackson county, the 
variety of which, perhaps, is not surpassed by that of any other county 
in Alabama. 

With a favorable climate, diversified soil yielding every variety of 
farm product, exhaustless supplies of water, vast quantities of ore, 
superior facilities for transportation, and excellent social advantages, 
the county is destined to be one of the most populous in the State. 

Lands can be obtained in the county at prices ranging from $S to 
$25, according to their fertility and location. * 

There are in Jackson county 89,960 acres of government land, 
which are, in part, subject to entry. 

Settlers from the West have, in a number of instances, come in 
and occupied these lands, and have established neat and thrifty farms. 



MARSHALL COUNTY. 



Marshall county was organized in 1836 and named in honor of Chief 
Justice Marshall, of Virginia. It partakes of all the general char- 
acteristics which belong to the counties clustering along the north 
and south banks of the Tennesse river, and forming the great Cereal 
Belt of Alabama. While it is called a cereal county, its soils and 
resources are so varied that it takes on many other features. The 
area of the county is 560 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 9,871 ; population in 1880, 14,585. White, 
13,084; colored, 1,501. 

Tilled Land : 68,175 acres. — Areap\atvVedmQo\Xci\i., ^^A^'^''^^'^^^ 
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in com, 27,113 acres ; in oats, 3,471 acres ; in wheat, 5,797 acres ; in 
rye, 150 acres ; in tobacco, 48 acres ; in sugar-cane, 51 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 243 acres. 

Cotton Production : 5,358 bales. 

Marshall county is about equally divided by a valley which cuts it 
in twain from northeast to southwest. Along the line of this valley 
flows the Tennessee river as far as Guntersville, the county-seat, when 
it turns northwest. The valley lands of tlie county, are for the most 
part, level with occasional undulations, and constitute the most 
attractive fanning districts of the county. They have been in culti- 
vation for many years. These lands are very productive and are of 
the same character as those of every portion of the Tennessee Valley. 
The ridge lands vary in the degree of their fertility. They are usually 
of a light-gray color with a red or yellow subsoil. In the past, the 
rich lands of the valleys have been devoted very generally to the pro- 
duction of cotton. The table and ridge lands vary in the degree of 
fertility from the most productive to the thinnest ; but all are adapted 
to the growth of cotton, grain, and fruit. Perhaps within equal com- 
pass a greater variety of soil can not be found elsewhere within the 
State. 

Such is the blandness of the climate along the green valleys of 
Marshall that every cereal and esculent grown in the southern portion 
of the State calx be produced here. Deprived, as the people of this 
county have been of intercourse to a great extent, with the world 
beyoiid, by reason of the absence of railroad communication, they 
have enjoyed ample opportunity of putting to test the charm of their 
climate and the productiveness of their soils. The hardiest field grain, 
as well as the tenderest fruit of the Temperate zone, are successfully 
grown here. In Marshall county the conditions are equally favorable* 
to agriculture, horticulture, stock-raising, and manufacturing. 

Such is the value and variety of the soils of the county that agri- 
culture in all its branches can be made most profitable. Its climate 
and diversity of soil are favorable to horticulture, and the generous, 
responsive soil yields as fine clovers, timothy, and grasses as can be 
grown in the South. But farming, stock-raising, and manufacturing 
will be the chief industrial pursuits of the people. 

The great forests of valuable woods in Marshall county have been 
scarcely touched. Along the ridges and slopes there grow in stately 
grandeur magnificent specimens of oak, hickory, beech, walnut, and 
cherry. At a later day, when the hand of Art shall have laid the 
railway lines, these timbers will prove of great value. 

The county throughout is abundantly supplied with water. The 
Tennessee river flows through the county and makes its great bend in 
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the heart of it, as it suddenly curves from a southerly to a northwest- 
erly course. 

The northern boundary of the county is skirted by Paint Rock 
river, which separates Marshall from Madison county. In the north- 
eastern section the county is drained by Town creek, while on the 
south the Locust Fork and its numerous branches furnish abundant 
supplies of water to that region. In every part of the county there 
are bold mountain springs of the purest and coolest water. 

Like the other resources of the county its mineral wealth is, as 
yet, undeveloped. The fact simply exists that there are deposits 
of coal, red hematite, and bog ore, manganese, copper, lead, and 
silver. But little effort has been made to devlop these because of the 
absence of transportation. 

The indications are that the county will soon be penetrated by an 
important railway line, which will serve as a commercial link between 
the Tennessee and Coosa rivers. With the Muscle Shoals canal com- 
pleted, and Marshall will have a water-way second to that of no other 
portion of the continent, for, as has already been said, the peculiar 
curve of the great river makes it accessible to every part of the 
county. 

The commercial importance of the Tennessee river can scarcely 
be overestimated when the great natural barrier at Muscle Shoals is 
removed. When this stream shall have been united with the Coosa 
at Gadsden there will be a communication with all the great railway 
lines leading toward the East and Northwest. Peculiar advantages 
are thus afforded in this county to investors. 

The population of Marshall county is honest, intelligent, thrifty, and 
industrious. It is almost exclusively a white population. Good 
schools are found in every section of the county. Guntersville, the 
county-seat, situated upon the Tennessee river, has a population of 
nearly 700, and is the seat of a Normal school of high grade. Its 
environments are favorable to a large city. Surrounded by a fertile 
agricultiural region, commanding the trade of the Tennessee river in 
both directions, and the destined center of a future railway system, 
it will have all the facilities for a bustling center of commerce. Much 
of the grandeur and picturesqueness of the Tennessee valley are 
accessible to this future city. Mountain-rapids, cascades, and water- 
falls contribute to the abounding variety of the region, and but a 
short distance from the town there are the traces of the Mound Build- 
ers, and a large cave. 

The other chief towns are Warrenton, Henryville, Claysville, 
Albertville, and Oleander. 

Because of the inaccessibility of MatsViaW eouxiV^ ^Dc^^\asJA^ ^ct^^^s^. 
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present, extremely low. They can now be purchased at merely nom- 
inal figures; but this section is attracting the eager attention of 
speculators, and, at no remote day, the lands will be purchased, 
lyands for farming, stock-raising, or timbers may be bought, when 
unimproved, for from $i to $5 per acre. Improved lands will cost 
from $3 to $50 per acre, and their valuation will depend upon the 
character of their soils, improvements, and location. 

Marshall county has 11,680 acres of public or government lands, 
some of which are subject to entry. 



MORGAN COUNTY. 



The county of Morgan was established in the year 18 18, and 
named for General Daniel Morgan, of Pennsylvania. It lies directly 
south of the Tennessee river, and is one of the most important coun- 
ties in North Alabama. Its area is 700 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,187; population in 1880, 16,428; white, 
11,758; colored, 4,670. 

Tilled Land: 95,584 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 18,828 acres ; 
in com, 35,610 acres; in oats, 4,704 acres; in wheat, 7,005 acres; 
in rye, 135 acres; in tobacco, 52 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 365 acres. 

Cotton Production: 6,133 bales. 

Proceeding southward from the Tennessee river, which forms the 
northern boundary of Morgan county, there are met four terrace-like 
plains, each with characteristics peculiar to itself. The first of these 
would be the bottoms, which lie in close proximity to the Tennessee 
river. The soils here are porous and productive, but liable to over- 
flow. For this reason they are planted almost altogether in com. 
Occasionally, however, where the soil is not so much exposed to 
overflow, there is cotton planted. 

Then comes the land of the valley of the Tennessee proper. This 
is elevated above the bottoms about seventy-five or one hundred feet, 
and possesses the red or brown soils, which mark the great valley 
from limit to limit. Because of the generous soil possessed by this 
valley, the lands are almost wholly cleared. The valley in this 
county varies very greatly. In some parts it is but a mile or two 
wide, while in others it is fully eight. 

Ascending to the next natural formation one is from seventy-five 
to one hundred feet above the valley, and is upon the summit of a 
range known as Little Mountain. The lands along this broad, 
natural shelf are not so fertile as those in the valley for purposes of 
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farming, but are superior in their pasturage qualities. Grasses in the 
greatest variety and luxuriance grow along this lofty plateau. Here 
we find the stock-producing section of the county. Of course, from 
this it will not be understood that the soils of this section are in- 
capable of producing only grasses. In this portion of Morgan are 
found many thrifty farms, surrounded by all the comforts of life. It 
is more distinctively adapted, however, to stock-raising than to agri- 
culture. 

From this elevated plain, which commands the view of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and going southward there is a perceptible descent to 
the foot of Sand Mountain. This is the fourth distinct division of 
the county. The width of this terrace varies from one to twelve 
miles. Along this we find a great variety of soil, the fertility or thin- 
ness of which is indicated by its peculiar hue. In some portions the 
lands are black, while in others they are red and gray. That part of 
the county which is now being described is a portion of the great 
Warrior Coalfield. Thus it will be seen that Morgan possesses, to a 
greater or less degree, all the advantages, agriculturally and other- 
wise, which are possessed by the surrounding counties of the great 
Tennessee Valley. All the grains are produced here that are pro- 
duced elsewhere in this North Alabama region. And the hardy 
fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, and the various berries are 
grown abundantly and are usually of superior quality. The water 
supply of the county is superior. The Tennessee river forms the 
whole of the northern boundary of the county, while Flint creek and its 
two forks, Cotaco, No Business, Cedar, Shoal, Six Mile, Main Scrouge, 
Gaudy's fork penetrate every portion of it, and not only supply it 
with water, but contribute greatly to the enrichment of the soils. The 
county is also well watered with superior springs. In the northeastern 
portion are the Valhermoso and Lacey springs, which enjoy a local 
reputation. The different streams afford excellent fish. 

There is an abundance of wood for all purposes in the county. 
Vast districts of the county have scarcely been touched by the wood- 
man's axe. Principal among the timbers which throng the forests 
are the post oak, blackjack, hickory, poplar, walnut, maple, sour- 
wood, cherry, cedar, and short-leaf pine. There are large milling 
interests which are engaged in the conversion of much of this timber 
into lumber for home consumption and for shipment to distant 
markets. 

Facilities for transportation are found in the Tennessee river which 
forms the northern boundary line of the county, the I^ouisville and 
Nashville railroad, which runs entirely through, and the. Mex?K5^ec^ 
and Charleston railroad, which penetrates \)Cifc tlox^^t^^ ^\sSs. ^\ *<iafc. 
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county and crosses the Louisville and Nashville system at Decatur. 
Other railway lines are in contemplation which are expected to pierce 
other portions of the county and thus greatly enlarge facilities for the 
shipment of products, but sufficient outlet for transportation is already 
afforded in the lines which now penetrate the county. Unusual 
advantages for the shipment of produce is afforded the inhabitants 
of Morgan, as the competing lines of railway cross at Decatur, and 
there also cross the Tennessee river, the navigation of which will 
soon be open in both directions. 

The county is being rapidly peopled and correspondingly devel- 
oped. Minerals exist in different parts of the county. These are 
chiefly coal and limestone, though there is the evident presence of 
gold, and the indications are that it is in large quantities. Asphalt 
also exists, being the first trace of it discovered in America. No 
direct effort has been made to develop these mineral resources, the 
investigations hitherto being directed only to ascertain the extent 
of their prevalence. The moral tone of the population of the county 
is healthy, and excellent school and church facilities abound in towns 
and country alike. The school at Mountain Home, near Trinity, is 
regarded the equal of any institution in this portion of the State. 

Of the towns, Somerville is an interior village with a population of 
several hundred, and it is the seat of justice of the county. Decatur, 
with a population of 1,200, is the point of greatest interest in the 
county, and is a place of growing business importance. A great 
diversity of thrifty industries has sprung up in the town within the 
last few years. Others are now in contemplation, among which may 
be named a charcoal furnace, a furniture factory, and a brickyard for 
the manufacture of bricks for shipment. 

The town is favored with good churches and schools, and excellent 
hotel facilities. The population is possessed of an enterprising spirit. 

Trinity, Hartsell's, Leesburg, Danville, and Valhermoso Springs 
are points of chief importance, and possess valuable educational 
interests. 

Lands in this county may be purchased at prices ranging from $5 
to $40 per acre. 

Considering the competing lines which cross each other in the 
county, its superior soil, its climate and medicinal waters, together 
with its numerous social advantages, Morgan county is the peer of 
any other in the great Cereal Belt. The people regard with favor and 
encouragement the settlement of men of studious, industrious, and 
frugal habits, in their midst. 

The county embraces within its limits government land to the 
extent of 23,280 acres. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Than this a more attractive county is not found within the State. 
It was organized in 1818 and was named in honor of the great naval 
oflScer, James Lawrence, of Vermont. 

In point of fertility, in agricultural productions, in topography, 
climate, and numerous social advantages, it stands in the front rank 
of the counties of Alabama. 

Lawrence county has an area of 790 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 16,658; population in 1880, 21,392. White, 
12,642 ; colored, 8,750. 

Tilled Land: 138,034 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 42,803 acres ; 
in com, 54,643 acres ; in oats, 5,691 acres ; in wheat, 5,919 acres ; 
in rye, 117 acres ; in tobacco, 105 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 379 acres. 

Cotton Production : 13,791 bales. 

The county is penetrated from east to west by two extensive val- 
leys known as Courtland and Moulton Valleys. The former of these 
being in the northern and the latter in the southern portion of the 
county, while the center is occupied by a detached mountain known 
as Little Mountain. 

The Courtland Valley is a beautiful level domain with sandy loam 
soil, which is not very deep, but resting upon a good foundation. 
When first cleared, the lands along this valley are exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The soil is of a mulatto cast tinged to a great depth by the 
iron which enters freely into its composition. A prevailing character- 
istic of this soil is that it dries rapidly after a rainfall. It is easy 
of cultivation. 

When fresh, the lands of the Courtland Valley were quite product- 
ive, and the early settlers of the county accumulated property very 
rapidly, but they were not judicious in the use of fertilizers to check 
any symptoms of decay, nor were they discreet in every instance in 
planting ameliorating crops. 

By the use of manures to-day these lands, which are still product- 
ive, can be rendered wonderfully so, as they can be improved by a 
proper system of rotation. This is the result of the experiments 
made by the farmers of Courtland Valley since the close of the war. 
Clover, com, small grain, and cotton grow with great readiness and 
are gratifyingly productive in this valley. 

Moulton Valley, in its essential features, is like Courtland Valley, 
only it has more of the branch soil, which is black. In this valley 
head Town creek, which runs north through tha l^\l\^fc \^5a^ysj&»>«^ ^a».^ 
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empties into the Tennesse river ; Big Nance creek, which runs in the 
same direction, and Flint river, which traverses a portion of Morgan 
county and finds an outlet in the Tennessee river. 

These creek lands are regarded among the most productive in the 
county when properly drained. The farms are smaller here than in 
Courtland Valley, cultivated with more care, and are consequently 
more remunerative. 

The I/ittle Mountain region, which occupies the central portion of 
the county, has a light sandy soil, which in point of fertility, falls far 
behind those of the two valleys. But no portion of the county is 
more inviting than this as a place of residence. Elevated three or 
four hundred feet above the valleys, supplied with a profusion of free- 
stone and chalybeate springs, with a soft, healthful atmosphere, with 
extensive reaches of grazing lands for herds, this section is most 
inviting to many who come to Lawrence county in search of homes. 
A small colony of Quakers has recently located in this region, mid- 
way between the towns of Courtland and Moulton. 

The county is traversed by numerous streams, large and small, 
which afford abundant supplies of water to every portion. The 
northern boundary of the county is formed by the Tennessee river, 
and more than half this boundary is occupied by the Great Muscle 
Shoals, which are not navigable. The upper boundary, however, is 
on the open portion of the Tennessee river, which will soon be 
opened to the largest packets. In other portions of the county are 
Town and Nance creeks, a fork of Flint river, and Sipsey Fork. 
Springs of great coolness and of unceasing flow issue from the hilly 
portions of the county. 

Timber is not in sufficient quantities for commercial purposes. 
In the past the Little Mountain region furnished great quantities to 
the two valleys between which it is situated ; but the forests have 
been sufiiciently depleted to create care and protection against 
future depredations. For home consumption there is still a suflS- 
ciency of pine, white oak, and poplar. The islands in the Tennessee 
are densely wooded with poplar, white oak, ash, red gum, and black 
oak ; but this timber is inaccessible to a great degree, and will 
remain so until the canal shall have been opened around the Muscle 
Shoals. 

The mineral resources of the county, as far as discovered, are 
limited. A few thin seams of coal are found on the high escarp- 
ments of the mountains, but it is not in sufiicient quantities for 
practical purposes. Almost every kind of fruit seems to do well in 
Lawrence county. The productions have been the most satisfactory. 
Orape culture has received more attention than any other. 
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Colonel James E. Saunders, living near Courtland, has a famous 
vineyard, in which is successfully grown every species of grape 
known to the fruit-growers of the continent. He manufactures a 
large quantity of wine every year, and ships vast cargoes of grapes 
to the markets of the North and Northwest. 

The faciUties for transportation will be restricted to the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad, which runs through the Courtland Valley, 
east and west, until the Tennessee river shall have been opened by 
the completion of the Muscle Shoals canal. 

The chief towns of the county are Moulton, the county-seat^ 
which has a population of about 800, Courtland, and Leighton. 

Good common schools exist in every section of the county, and 
a female academy of high grade in the town of Moulton. 

In almost every region of the county are the evidences of thrift 
and progress. Along the high, healthful ridges are found many 
handsome homes, adorned with flower gardens and surrounded with 
spacious orchards. 

In some regions of the coimty, where coves are formed, there are 
oftentimes found scenes of great wildness and beauty. 

The prices of land vary in the county, and are controlled by the 
fertility of the soil and the location of the land. I^ands vary in 
prices from $5 to $50. 

Thrifty, wide-awake, progressive immigrants would be greeted 
by the good people of Lawrence cotmty. Farmers, fruit-growers, 
and stock-raisers could not find a more inviting section. The county 
embodies 67,200 acres of land belonging to the government, some of 
which is subject to entry. 



COLBERT COUNTY. 



The county of Colbert was not created until 1867. It was named 
for a famous Chickasaw chief. Though one of the youngest 
counties of the State, it is rapidly coming to the front as one of the 
most progressive. "Beautiful for situation," and abounding in the 
most generous soils, exuberant water courses, and 'a progressive pop- 
ulation, Colbert has the elements to make it one of the most charming 
sections of the entire State. 

The area of the county is 570 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,537 \ population in 1880, 16,153. White, 
9,203; colored, 6,950. 

Tilled Land: 64,876 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 25,41 1 acres % 
in com, 3iy57S acres; in oats, 3,?>46 ^.ct^^\ m^V^'a.V ^A^N "mssrs.' 
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in rye, 69 acres; in tobacco, 34 acres; in sugar-cane, 15 acres; in 
sweet potatoes, 286 acres. 

Cotton Production: 9,012 bales. 

The county is divided from east to west by a broad range of hills, 
which are locally called the Little Mountain. Between this elevated 
ridge and the Tennessee river, which forms its boundary on the north, 
is that portion of the Tennessee Valley which lies within the county. 
South of these hills lies Russell Valley. The dividing hills are about 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty feet above the valleys 
between which they stand. The lands along the summits of these 
hills are the least fertile of those of the county, and are frequently 
devoted to the raising of fruit. 

The altitude of the hills, together with their abounding springs of 
water, make them desirable places of residence. 

In Russell Valley the lands are of excellent quality, and are much 
sought by farmers because of their productiveness. The same is true 
of the Tennessee Valley. The latter valley is more level than the 
former, and the lands are not so much exposed to washing. In both 
valleys there is a prevalence of reddish loam with a subsoil of yellow 
or red clay. In some sections the lands assume a deep blackness 
like that of the richest prairie lands. Upon these lands are produced 
the finest com, cotton, wheat, and oats. The growth of grass is 
spontaneous, and its exuberance makes Colbert a magnificent stock 
region. The efibrts at stock-raising in the county have been most 
gratifying, and prove the conditions most favorable for the raising of 
the finest horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. 

The chief productions of Colbert are cotton, com, wheat, oats, 
clover, grasses, and potatoes, all of which are quite thrifty, and show 
the generous character of the soil in which they are raised. 

The timbers of the county are the different varieties of the oak, 
red, white, blackjack, post, cherry, and chestnut, together with black 
walnut, the different gums, and short-leaf pine. Magnificent speci- 
mens of oak and hickory are found along the rich valleys, and in great 
abundance. One of the most valuable features of Colbert is its 
splendid forests of timber. 

Big Bear, Cedar, Spring, and Town creeks drain the different 
portions of the county. Several of these flow into the Tennessee on 
the north, and hence their value is greatly enhanced. 

There are three railroads in the county — the Memphis and Charles- 
ton, the short line which links together the towns of Florence and 
Tuscumbia, and the Sheffield and Birmingham. The first of these 
runs directly through the county from east to west. 

The Tennessee river, which forms the entire northern limit of the 
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county, is an important line of communication between this county 
and the great cities of the West. 

With these dififerent thoroughfares at command, Colbert is destined 
to be one of the most favored counties in Alabama in facilities for 
transportation. 

The chief towns are Sheffield, Tuscumbia, Cherokee, and Chicka- 
saw. The first of these is a newly-founded town, which crowns a 
lofty bluff overlooking the Tennessee river and the surrounding 
region. It is designed, by its founders, to become a terminal point 
of a great railway system and a manufacturing center. A more 
beautiful location for a city does not exist than upon this site selected 
by the founders of Sheffield. Already handsome residences and a 
large brick hotel have been built, and colossal enterprises, such as 
waterworks, banks, furnaces, pipe and nail works, and factories are in 
course of erection. The city is beautifully laid out, and bids fair to 
be a place of considerable prominence. In its promise it is sustained 
by its beautiful location, its healthfulness, and its proximity to a 
charming agricultural region and the vast deposits of iron and coal. 
It will soon be united with Birmingham by a railway line which will 
give it numerous advantages. Considerable capital has already been 
invested, and is being constantly invested, at this charming point, and 
its enterprises are being rapidly pushed forward to completion. 

Tuscumbia, the county-seat, with a population of nearly 1,500, is 
the site of Deshler Institute. The town is noted for its mammoth 
freestone spring, from which issues a wonderful volume of water. 

In every portion of the county is a good common-school system, 
with the social advantages commonly found in the counties of the 
State. 

The mineral deposits of the county have not been, as yet, devel- 
oped. 

The Mountain Mills (cotton) are found at Barton Station, on the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad. These mills have teen in success- 
ful operation since 1873. 

Lands may be purchased in the county at prices ranging from $5 
to $50 per acre. The resources, agricultural and mineral, the facili- 
ties for manufacturing, farming and stock-raising, and the abundant 
means of transportation, give Colbert a conspicuous place in the 
midst of the other counties in this section of Alabama. There 
are in the county 10,240 acres of lands belonging to the government. 
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THE MINERAL BELT. 

Of the four great belts into which the State is divided, the Mineral 
is, by odds, the largest. It embraces twenty-eight counties, which 
cover more than one-third of the State. This vast area embraces 
almost all the chief minerals known to art, and in many instances, in 
fabulous abundance. It is idle to undertake to calculate the extent 
of the prevalence of some of the mineral deposits of Alabama. This 
admits of special application to stone, coal, and iron. All indications 
and investigations point to the exhaustlessness of these minerals 
which lie stored away beneath the thrones of the everlasting hills. 
Stupendous enterprises under the auspices of mammoth corporations 
have, of late years, sprung up for the development of these minerals, 
but each step of progress only discloses how inexhaustible they are. 
There are embraced in the Mineral Belt, three great coalfields — the 
Warrior, the Cahaba, and the Coosa. 

THE WARRIOR COAI,FIEI.D 

Has an area of about 7,810 square miles. It is much larger than the 
other two combined. By some it is estimated as being ten times the 
size of the other two taken together. Professor McCalley, sup- 
posing that the available coal of this field would cover an area of only 
500 square miles, with seventy-five feet thickness, giving a block of 
coal seventy-five miles long by fifty miles wide, and ten feet thick ; 
and the result would be 37,500,000,000 tons — enough to last for 
nearly 10,275 years at the rate of 10,000 tons per day. But this, so 
far from being an extravagant estimate, is regarded by scientists as 
falling vastly below the capacity of this wonderful domain of min- 
erals. 

The coals from the Warrior field are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of gas and steam, as well as fitted for the domestic hearth and 
the shop of the blacksmith. Excellent coking coals are derived fi-om 
some sections of this field. The vastness of this body of coal sug- 
gests that it will one day constitute one of the greatest industrial 
centers of the Union. 

THE CAHABA COAI^FIEIyD. 

For many years, beginning before the commencement of the war, 
the coal derived from this field has been famous as a domestic fuel. 
It was dug more than a quarter century ago and hauled in wagons to 
the Alabama river and rafted to Mobile and Montgomery. This coal- 
field lies south of the Warrior coalfield and occupies a more southern 
latitude than any other found in the United States. It covers an area 
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of over 400 square miles, and its measures, are estimated as being 
5,000 feet thick. Estimating the output at 10,000 tons per day, 
Professor McCalley decides that the deposits of the Cahaba coalfield 
would not be exhausted short of 1,100 years. This coal is remark- 
able for its firmness and its capacity to resist atmospheric changes. 

COOSA COAI.FIKI.D. 

This is the smallest of the coal districts of Alabama, and one 
about which less is known than any other. Means of exploration 
have been scant, by reason of the remoteness of this field, until the 
constructi<Dn of the Georgia Pacific railroad. It has been estimated, 
however, t)iat it will cover an area of 400 square miles, giving the 
largest margin for deduction. Professor McCalley reaches the con- 
clusion that with an output of 10,000 tons per day, the coal of this 
region would last 165 years. 

Aggregating these enormous sums concerning the available coal 
in Alabama, it is seen that there is at least 42, 100,000,000 tons, which 
will supply a demand of 10,000 tons daily for 11,500 years ! 

These great districts of mineral wealth are penetrated here and 
there by valleys which afford a vast abundance of limestone. And 
then, as if to supply the last deficiency, a providential Maker has 
favored these broad regions of mineral with deep and perpetual river- 
ways, on the bosoms of which these products of wealth may be borne 
to the seas and to the distant quarters of the globe. 

IRON. 

Iron is the symbol of civilization. Its value can be measured only 
by the progress of the present age. It is the most potent of all the 
metals. Indeed, it is worth more to the world than all other metals 
combined. Silver and gold are not indispensable. Substitutes could 
be readily foimd for them were they exhausted, but iron represents^ 
only the honest industry of labor. Its uses are universal, and it is 
fitted alike to hold the stoutest ship at anchor against the ocean storm 
and to manufacture screws in delicate machinery, so minute that they 
can be seen only through the microscope. 

The beds of this ore are so numerous throughout this famous 
mineral region that it is impossible to point out the localities where 
it prevails. Lying in close proximity to coal, its manufacture is far 
easier than in the older mineral regions of America, where expensive 
means have to be employed to bring them together. 

Thus far, the most valuable outcroppings of red ore are found in 
the counties of St. Clair, Jefierson, and Shelby. 

The brown iron ore is extensively diffused in the region lying 
south of the Tennessee river. It is already Tmu-^d. \tl \}a<^ cro^^sj^^ 
Cherokee, JEtowah, Calhoun, Talladega, and^VoXi, 
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The barest mention has been made of these dominating minerals 
in this great belt. Besides these, there prevail gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, graphite, asbestos, emery, gypsum, mica, ochre, asphalt, 
marble, kaolin, and fire clays. The localities of these minerals will 
be indicated when our attention shall have been turned to the con- 
sideration of the counties. 

Besides these marvelous deposits of treasure, the Mineral Belt has 
superb forests of timber, which cover many thousands of square miles. 

In addition still, it embraces as splendid farms as can be found in 
any portion of the South. Thus has an Infinite Creator placed 
together in lavish profusion all the elements of wealth and comfort 
known to our advanced civilization — all the precious and practical 
ores and minerals, the most splendid timbers, springs, fountains, and 
rivers of the purest water, soils of fertility, and an atmosphere the 
brace and healtfulness of which are unexcelled. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 



This county took its name from the great American philos- 
opher, Benjamin Franklin. It was organized in the year 1818. 
It is one of the border counties of the State, lying adjacent to Mis- 
sissippi ; notwithstanding it is placed prominent among the mineral 
counties, its agricultural resources are also of superior order. 

The area of the county is 610 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 8,006; population in 1880, 9,155. Whites, 
8,079 ; colored, 1,076. 

Tilled land: 46,895 acres — Area planted in cotton, 10,368 acres; 
in com, 21,038 acres ; in oats, 3,020 acres ; in wheat, 1,660 acres ; in 
tobacco, 17 acres; in sugar-cane, 96 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 137 
acres. 

Cotton production : 3,603 bales. 

The northern half of the county, is a valley known as Russell's 
Valley ; the southern portion is a high table land, which is the 
northern part of the Warrior coalfield. 

The soils, especially in the northern part, are of such character as 
to be favorable to the production of cotton and the cereals. Indeed, 
in some sections of Franklin the lands fall not a whit behind the fer- 
tile lands of the famous Tennessee Valley. 

The lands which lie along its attractive valleys, and those of the 
western part of the county, which are of a loamy character, are 
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favorable to the production of cotton. As is seen from the aggregate 
statement of productions, furnished above, the varied soils of Frank- 
lin are productive of almost every cereal. Grasses and clovers grow 
with great readiness, and hence stock-raising is easy. In some por- 
tions of the county are valuable timbers, which will be of immense 
value when the transportation facilities of the county are improved. 
Among these may be mentioned the different varieties of oak, viz : 
red, white, post and black-jack, together with an excellent growth of 
cedar, dogwood, chestnut, walnut, wild cherry, and black locust, 
hackberry and hickory. 

The streams are Cedar, Big and Little Bear creeks, all of which 
flow toward the northwest and empty into the Tennessee river. 
Other smaller streams, which are tributary to these already men- 
tioned, afford an abundant water supply to every portion of the 
county, enhancing its value, both with respect to its manufacturing 
and stock-raising facilities. The centers of interest are, Bellgreen, 
the county-seat, Frankfort, Russellville and Center Line, all of 
which have good local schools. The county is now penetrated by 
one of the most important railway lines in the State, viz : The Shef- 
field and Birmingham railroad. This gives the county transporta- 
tion advantages to Birmingham in one direction and to the Tennessee 
river in the other. 

The Savannah and Memphis railroad is projected through Frank- 
lin county. Should it come to pass that this important line will be 
completed, it will necessarily cross the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia railway system at Talledega, and the Anniston and Atlan- 
tic at the same point. 

It would also intersect the great thoroughfares, the Georgia Pacific 
and the Louisville and Nashville. But that which will be the chief 
glory of the county will be the development of its ore wealth. Its 
beds of iron ore are known to be immense, but they are, as yet 
almost untouched by the hand of art. It was in this county that 
the first effort was ever made in Alabama to manufacture iron. This 
was undertaken as far back as 1818, but after an experiment of nine 
years the enterprise was abandoned. The mines of this primitive 
establishment are still to be seen in Franklin c<5unty. Remote from 
transportation, it is amazing that it should have so long existed. 
But the transportation is now supplied, and a new impulse will be 
given the iron interest of this section of the State. The extent of 
the coal deposits of Franklin is unknown. The evidence exists of 
its prevalence, however, and like its twin associate, iron^ it wvU^V^a^^ 
to await future progress for its developmecLt, 
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The long continued absence of transportation has depressed the 
market valuation of the lands of Franklin county, but they will now 
come rapidly into notice, and their valuation will be greatly advanced. 
A healthy climate, excellent farming lands, superior water, and 
deposits of iron and coal, offer inducements to persons seeking a 
prosperous section. 

Besides, its numerous districts of land which may be purchased at 
moderate prices, there are in the county 60,000 acres of government 
lands, some of which are subject to entry. 



MARION COUNTY. 



Lying directly south of Franklin is Marion county. It was 
created in 181 8 and named for General Francis Marion. The exten- 
sive natural advantages possessed by the county are serving to attract 
capital and enterprise, and though not enjoying the transportation 
facilities of many other coimties, it is rapidly coming to the front as 
one of the most important in the State. It joins Mississippi on the 
west, and is situated in that portion of the State where some of the 
richest mineral deposits exist. The county has an area of 810 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 6,059; population in 1880, 9,364. White, 
8,841 ; colored, 523. 

Tilled Land : 42,925 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 7,269 acres ; 
in com, 21,835 acres ; in oats, 2,321 acres ; in wheat, 3,925 acres ; in 
tobacco, 44 acres; in sugar-cane, 15 acres; in sweet potatoes, 477 
acres. 

Cotton Production : 2,240 bales. 

The surface of the county is, for the most part, broken. The soils 
are of moderate fertility, and of such variety as to favor a diversity 
of production. In the western portion, near the Mississippi line, the 
most fertile lands in the county are to be found. These are the 
cotton lands. It is doubtful whether any county in this portion of 
Alabama has soils which exceed in fertility those which lie along the 
western border of the county of Marion. Many excellent farms are 
found throughout the county. They are mostly located upon the 
wide extended tablelands which form a prevailing feature. These 
lands are most desirable, both on account of the generous soil and 
the favorable position of the surface with respect to drainage. Along 
these broad tablelands the soil is a red loam. In other sections are 
found soils which are of a sandy loam of a brown color. The readi- 
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ness with which the best grasses are produced is attracting the 
attention of stock-raisers, and many good stock farms are found in 
diflferent sections of the county. The value of the county as a stock- 
raising district is further enhanced by the fact that it is favored with 
a great number of perpetual streams. Indeed, the greater part of 
Marion county is drained by a single large stream — ^the Buttahachie 
river — whose numerous tributaries, flowing from all directions from 
the lofty tablelands and hillsides, furnish inexhaustible supplies of 
the purest water. The principal streams of the county are Batta- 
hatchie, I/50xapalila, and Sipsey rivers, Beaver, Bull Mountain, and 
Bear creeks, together with many smaller streams. These streams 
flow southwest and empty into the Tombigbee. It is reasonable to 
suppose that at some future time some of these streams will serve 
for purposes of local transportation. In many portions of Marion 
are to be found extensive forests of timber. Chief among the 
numerous specimens are short-leaf pine, hickory, post, red, and white 
oaks, sweet and black gum, chestnut, poplar, cherry, beech, and bay. 
Through these hilly forests is to be found much game, especially 
such as deer and turkeys, and, indeed, all kinds of game usually 
found in the forests of the South. 

In addition to farming and stock-raising the people devote them- 
selves, to a limited degree, to manufacturing. On Bear creek are 
two flourishing cotton mills, known as Allen's Factory and the Fall 
Mills. The former has a capital of $20,000, and the latter $15,000. 
Both are run by water-power, which serves to illustrate the utility to 
which these bold mountain streams may be devoted in the manu- 
factures. Beneath the ranges of hills which exist in every section 
of Marion are considerable deposits of coal, the extent of the pre- 
valence of which is indicated by the outcroppings in every portion 
of the county. Gold has also been discovered in some sections of 
Marion. The railroad which is being rapidly constructed between 
Sheffield and Birmingham will be within convenient reach of the 
people of the county, and will afford advantages for transportation 
which have not yet been enjoyed. 

Such is the prevalence of valuable ore in the county that roads 
will doubtless be built as branches to the main thoroughfare run- 
ning between Sheffield and Birmingham. 

The brace of mountain air everywhere felt is a sure guarantee of 
health. In no part of the county are there to be encountered pesti 
lential vapors or death-breeding lagoons. 

The people, especially about the centers of interest, are fully alive 
to the importance of education. Good schools are found in every 
portion of Marion. 
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Unusual inducements are aflForded in this county for investments 
in land. No matter for what purpose desired, they can now be bought 
at a figure far below their intrinsic value. Of course, this will cease 
when the county is penetrated by railroads. The stock-raiser, the 
farmer, or the investor in mineral lands, will find it advantageous to 
examine the inducements offered in Marion county. 

Hamilton, Pikeville, Shottsville, and Bamesville are the points of 
greatest importance in the county. The first of these is the county- 
seat, which has recently been established, and is said to have one of 
the best court-houses and safest jails in the State. 

Extensive tracts of land may now be purchased at figures wonder- 
fully low, even as low as $2 per acre. Anxious to have the material 
wealth of the county enhanced,' the inhabitants of Marion look with 
great favor upon immigration. 

There are in Marion county 85,000 acres of land belonging to the 
government. 



WINSTON COUNTY. 



The name of this county was changed from that of Hancock in 
1858. Under the original name it was organized in 1850. 

As far as investigations have gone the county seems to have 
immense resources of minerals. Within the last year it has attracted 
considerable attention, which has been mainly due to the construction 
of the Georgia Pacific railroad. As soon as the road shall have been 
completed, Winston will become one of the chief manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the State. The area of the county is 540 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 4,155; population in 1880, 4,253. White, 
4,236; colored, 17. 

Tilled Land: 17,767 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 2,048 acres; 
in com, 8,098 acres; in oats, 579 acres; in wheat, 1,967 acres; in 
sweet potatoes, 172 acres. 

Cotton Production : 568 bales. 

The face of the country throughout Winston is generally much 
broken. Within the limits of the county, near its western boundary, 
runs the main ridge which divides the waters of the Warrior and 
Tombigbee rivers. This (Byler) ridge cuts the county in twain from 
north to south. 

The farming operations of Winston are carried on mainly in the 
lowlands and creek bottoms, because of the fertility of these soils 
above those upon the uplands or higher ridges. But little of the 
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land lying along the ridges is cultivated, owing to the thinness of the 
soils. It is in no sense an agricultural county, although in some 
portions cotton and com are quite readily produced. The local 
industries are farming, stock-raising, and wool-growing. Dairy-farm- 
ing is carried on to a limited extent. 

As will appear from the map, Winston county is abundantly sup- 
plied with water. These numerous streams, by their confluence, form 
the chief waterways of the county — Black Water, Big Bear, Clear 
and Rock creeks, and Sipsey and Brushy forks. The Buttahatchie 
and New rivers have their fountain heads amid the wild hills of 
Winston county. Along the abounding gorges and valleys there 
rush the multitudinous tributaries which feed these principal streams 
from many quarters. Winston can not be excelled, perhaps, by any 
county in the State in the wildness and picturesqueness of its natural 
scenery. The waters in some instances have worn channels in the 
sandstones, and often flow through gorges with high, perpendicular 
sides. In some instances rapids and cataracts are found which fill 
the solitudes with their loud-sounding thunder. Two of these water- 
falls occur in Clear creek about 300 yards apart. The falls are each 
about thirty feet. Below the falls the waters dash down a deep, nar- 
row gorge. They are^ objects of peculiar interest, and will one day 
attract many sight-seers. ** Rock-houses,** as they are locally named, 
abound along these streams. In the neighborhood of these rocky 
caverns are found growing in luxuriance and beauty the rarest ferns 
known to American florists. 

The natural timber growth is composed of post, red, and Spanish 
oaks, poplar, beech, holly, chestnut, sour gum, and occasionally short- 
leaf pine. In many parts of Winston the forests are as yet un- 
touched, and hence abound in many fine specimens of the timber 
already named. This is especially true of the lands which lie adja- 
cent to creeks in the bottoms. 

One of the chief attractions of the county is its abundant game.^ 
Turkeys and deer abound in every portion of Winston, and himters 
resort thither from the adjoining counties. Most excellent fish, too, 
are found in the numerous streams. 

The county is exceedingly rich in its mineral properties. The 
extent of these deposits is as yet imknown, but it is believed that no 
portion of Alabama, of the same compass, will excel the county of 
Winston in its mineral resources. 

Vast quantities of coal underlie the hills, and iron ore is also 
abundant. In some sections a superior quality of slate is found, and 
in large quantities. These slumbering resources only await the con- 
struction of railway lines in order to find theit -^^-^ \xv\.q> 'Ca£:\!aas^&^^ 
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of the world. The construction of the Georgia Pacific railroad has 
given new life to the county. This road is the main artery of com- 
munication between the cities of Birmingham and Atlanta. Another 
important line will no doubt cross the Georgia Pacific near the center 
of the county, viz : the Mobile and Birmingham railroad, which is 
designed to open up to the chief port of the Gulf the immense re- 
sources which lie embedded in the great Mineral Belt. In addition 
to these will be the Sheffield and Birmingham railroad, which will 
soon link the two cities together. Unusual inducements are thus 
presented to immigrants and investors. Lands may be purchased at 
moderate prices, being in proportion to the demand in different sec- 
tions. They can now be bought in some portions of the county at 
prices ranging from $3 to $5 per acre ; in other sections they will cost 
from $10 to $25 per acre. 

The educational advantages of Winston are moderately good, and 
are improving. Church facilities abound in the populated sections. 

The places of greatest interest are Double Springs (the county- 
seat), Houston, Littlesville, and Larissa. Double Springs derives its 
name from the remarkable springs which issue from the hillsides in 
the locality where it is situated. They are famous for their great 
number, their purity, and boldness. , 

In the county there are 205,760 acres of government land. 



WALKER COUNTY. 



The county of Walker was established in 1824. It is attracting 
remarkable attention at this time by reason of its immense resources 
of coal. From present indications, Walker is the richest of all the 
counties of the State in its mineral deposits. It seems to be almost 
an unbroken coalfield from limit to limit. The coal is of a hard, 
bituminous character with but small percentage of ash. Various 
geological reports point to the existence of five or six valuable seams, 
which lie in successive layers one above another. There are various 
outcroppings, indicating from the surface, seams of superior coal 
which vary in thickness from two to eight feet. These coals are 
valuable for domestic, cooking, and steam purposes. Remoteness of 
transportation has forbidden the establishment of mines in the past, 
but the construction of the Georgia Pacific is awakening new life, 
and the early completion of the Sheffield and Birmingham, and the 
Memphis and Birmingham railroads, running from Kansas City to 
the Atlantic, will greatly enhance the value of Walker county lands. 
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The surface of the country is broken, the hills in some places being 
steep and high. 

Aside from its mineral possessions, the county has other advan- 
tages, as the following data will at once show. 

Walker county embraces an area of 880 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 6,543; population in 1880, 9,479. White, 
5,978; colored, 501. 

Tilled Land: 46,725 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 8,743 acres; 
in com, 21,838 acres; in oats, 2,579 acres; in wheat, 5,420 acres; in 
rye, 81 acres; in tobacco, 69 acres ; in sugar-cane, 11 acres; in sweet 
potatoes, 325 acres. 

Cotton Production: 2,754 bales. 

Like the adjoining county of Winston, the soils of Walker are not 
remarkable for their fertility, it being in nowise an agricultural 
county, but adapted almost solely to manufactures. Still, it is not 
without fertile lands. Snug farms are found in many portions of it, 
and many of its inhabitants have subsisted upon the productions of 
their farms since, and even before, the formation of the county. 

About one-third of the area of Walker is covered with a sandy 
soil. This land is admirably suited to the production of fruit, which 
grows here in great abundance, especially such as the hardy fruits — 
pears, apples, peaches, plums, etc. Fruit trees have been standing in 
many orchards for a great number of years, and have rarely failed of 
an annual yield. In other sections of Walker, especially in those 
lying adjacent to the main streams, there are many thrifty farms, upon 
which grow, with great readiness, com, cotton, and wheat. 

This is also true of what are locally termed **the bench lands" — 
the plateau regions of the county. Here are many first-class farms, 
which are easily tilled, and whose cultivation is most remunerative. 
Stock-raising is receiving some attention in the county, and the 
experiments have resulted most gratifyingly. 

The county is highly favored with streams, whose rapid and per- 
petual flow mark them for future usefulness in the manufactures. 
Chief among these are Mulberry Fork, which flows through the 
southeast, and joins Locust Fork in the south ; the Black Water, 
Sipsey Fork, and Lost creeks. These are supplied by numerous 
tributaries, which drain the county from every quarter. As fine tim- 
ber forests skirt these streams as are found in the northern portion of 
the State. These embrace the different varieties of oak, post, red, 
and Spanish, together with beech, poplar, holly, the gums, and short- 
leaf pine. In the neighborhood of South Lowell, about six miles 
from Jasper, the county-seat, there is a section of long-leaf pine fore&t^ 
covering an area of about ten miles broadi ati^t^^iQJej-^^^^^'s.Vs^^^. 
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This superb tract of timber is penetrated by the Black Water river, 
the banks of which are lined by thriving manufactories, such as com, 
wheat, and lumber mills, and cotton gins. Chief among these thriving 
enterprises is the mill of Messrs. Shields, Craig & Carter, which com- 
bines all the facilities for the manufacture of lumber, doors, blinds, 
sash, and shingles. This is the only factory in the county, and 
furnishes, to the local trade alone, half a million feet of lumber 
annually. 

The passage of the Georgia Pacific through the county has 
awakened much interest, and when that shall have b^en intersected 
by the Mobile and Birmingham railroad, which will run the entire 
length of the State from Mobile to Florence, the advantages of the 
county will be immense. Through these great channels of trade her 
rich minerals of coal and iron will seek outlets to the world beyond. 
These minerals are considered practically inexhaustible. In the 
interior of the basin in Walker county is the Jagger's coalbed, which 
is said to be one of exceeding thickness. 

Throughout the county the educational advantages are moderate, 
and church facilities abound. Both these improve as one approaches 
the principal villages. Jasper, the county-seat, with a population of 
three or four hundred, has good schools and (wo comfortable church 
edifices. Holly Grove and South Lowell are also points of interest 
and growing importance. 

Like other counties, the resources of which are being rapidly 
developed, the people of Walker are anxious to have their lands 
purchased and populated. 

Great inducements are just now being offered to purchasers of 
lands, and sagacious investors are not losing the opporttmity of turn- 
ing the occasion to one of profit. In some instances corporations 
have invested in large districts of these valuable lands at amazingly 
low prices. Taken in connection with the abundance of fuel and 
good water, and the absence of any causes which breed disease. 
Walker ofiiers a home of rare combinations. And, from a commercial 
point of view, no county ofiers greater inducements than does Walker. 
But lands which are now held at reasonable rates will increase in 
valuation as the growing population will crystallize into centers of 
interest and influence. 

There are embraced within the limits of Walker county 1 28, 840 
acres of government land. 
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CULLMAN COUNTY, 

This is one of the counties latest formed in the State. It was 
organized in 1877. It has an interesting history which begins as far 
back as 1873, when John G. Cullman became the agent for the sale 
of a vast tract of land belonging to the South and North Alabama 
railroad, now the Louisville and Nashville. Placing these lands 
upon the market in January, 1873, Mr. Cullman, himself a German, 
induced a small German colony to locate upon them. At this time 
the lands were uncleared and seemed to offer but meager induce- 
ments to settlers. But the tide of German population has continued 
to flow in until it is one of the most poptdous districts in that section 
of the State. The county has an area of 590 square miles. 

Population in 1880, 6,355 J white, 6,312 ; colored, 43. 

Tilled Land : 20,527 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 1,469 acres; 
in com, 10,343 acres ; in oats, 1,179 acres ; in wheat, 2,569 acres ; in 
rye, 480 acres ; in sugar-cane, 66 acres ; in tobacco, 41 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 215 acres. 

Cotton Production : 378 bales. 

In appearance the lands are among the thinnest of the State. 
But energy and enterprise have revealed the fact that they are quite 
generous in their yield when aided, to some extent, with fertilizers. 
For the most part, the white sandy surface has a deep, stiff subsoil of 
clay. The sandy surface is easy of cultivation. The soils, when 
properly manipulated, never fail to respond well to fertilizers. The 
county is one broad mountain plateau and is consequently almost 
without exception level. Crops of nearly every variety are produced 
upon these lands, such as com, cotton, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, hemp, tobacco, flax, sorghum, broomcom, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, hops, millet, peanuts, clover and other grasses, and garden 
vegetables. Frequently three crops in rotation can be raised in a 
single season. The large German population has addressed itself 
mainly to the culture of the different varieties of grapes, and for 
leagues in some directions the lands are overspread with the most 
luxuriant vintage. 

Throughout the county there are vast stretches of forest sufficient 
for building and manufacturing purposes. 

Orchards of excellent fruit trees abound. Among the fruits, pro- 
duced are apples, pears, peaches, apricots, strawberries, and German 
prunes, while wild grapes, plums, and berries grow abutidaxjLt3c^ . 
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In several portions of Cullman are found iron and coal. Lead 
and^ silver have also been discovered. Both on the east and west 
there are large streams which bound the county — the Mulberrj'- Fork 
on the east and the Sipsey Fork on the west. The county is drained 
by these large streams. An abundance of water exists. 

Because of its elevation and other sanitary advantages, Cullman is 
said to be one of the healthiest sections in the United States. Epi- 
demics are unknown here, and local sickness is quite rare. The heat 
of summer is not oppressive, and the nights throughout the warm 
season are pleasantly cool. 

The town of Cullman is a point of great interest. Ten years ago 
there was scarcely the trace of a town to be seen. Now there is a 
population of perhaps 1,500 with good hotels, mills, wagon factories, 
blacksmithshops, a limekiln and brickyard, barrel manufactories, and 
furniture factories. Here are to be found good school and church 
facilities. The town is located directly upon the great lyOuisville and 
Nashville railway system which gives it advantages with New Orleans 
on the south, and I/>uisville and Cincinnati on the north. 

The prices of land in Cullman county vary with their distance 
from the railroad. By reason of its remarkable healthfulness and 
diversity of industrial interests, Cullman county presents more than 
ordinary inducements to the immigrant or investor. 

Cullman county sufficiently indicates what may be done by a 
vigorous, wide-awake colnoy. And its handsome farms and land- 
scapes of vintage abundantly show what an amazing transformation 
can be produced by a thrifty colony whose efforts are intelligently 
directed. And in addition still, the county clearly demonstrates the 
capabilities of lands that have long been regarded by our people as 
possessing small worth. 

To have glanced over the sand-covered district where the bustling 
little city of Cullman now is, prior to its settlement by the German 
colony, one would have thought its lands too thin and barren to 
respond even to the most irksome toil, and the most careful fertiliza- 
tion. But under the direction of skilled owners, it has proved to be 
one of the most desirable sections of Alabama. The population is 
contented and prosperous, and is being, from time to time, increased 
by new acquisitions, both from America and Europe. 

In addition to the many cheap lands found in Cullman county 
there are 30,000 acres of land belonging to the government. 
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BLOUNT COUNTY. 

This county was formed in 1818, and named in honor of Governor 
Wm. G. Blount, of Tennessee. It is noted for the abundance of its 
minerals, the diversity of its soils, the variety of its productions, and 
mineral waters. In its progress, it is keeping pace with the sur- 
rounding counties, and is ranked among the best in the State. Its 
area is 700 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 9,945; population in 1880, 15,369. White, 
14,210; colored, 1,159. 

Tilled Land: 68,860 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 12,502 acres ; 
itf com, 29,161 acres; in oats, 4,551 acres; in wheat, 10,087 acres; 
in tobacco, 48 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 371 acres. 

Cotton Production : 4,442 bales. 

The face of the country in Blount is rather peculiar. It is pene- 
trated through the center by a plateau which occupies a belt from 
eight to ten miles in width. On one side of this moimtain plateau, 
running parallel with it, is Murphree's Valley, while on the opposite 
side is Browns Valley. Along this belt of plateau are found excel- 
lent farming lands, which have been wonderfully assisted during the 
last few years by the moderate use of fertilizers. Cotton grows most 
readily upon this broad upland, especially if a little assisted with fer- 
tilization. 

Because of the greater ease of cultivation, the farmers of the 
county have come, in many instances, to prefer these elevated soils 
to those of the valleys for cotton-producing purposes. As pasture 
lands these can not be excelled in the county. There is a combina- 
tion of elements here that favor the raising of stock, among which 
may be mentioned, an adequate supply of water, and soils favorable 
to the growth of clovers and grasses. Perhaps a better section than 
this plateau can not be found in Alabama for the production of fruits. 
As fine apples and peaches grow here as are produced in the South. 
Indeed, Blount has the reputation of being the best apple growing 
county on the continent. The character of the climate is such as to 
favor a certain crop almost annually. It is very rare^that the fruit 
crop is cut off by frosts. The valley lands are intrinsically more fer- 
tile than those which lie along the broad plateau. 

The soils of both the valleys are, in some instances, as rich as those 
which belong to the famous Tennessee Valley. Even along these 
valleys, there are flinty ridges which break the evenness of t\ifi: \ass.^^ 
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but between these exist the most productive soils. The most of the 
cotton raised in Blount is grown upon the loamy valleys. In addi- 
tion to com and cotton, the county produces oats, wheat, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, rye, and sorghum. 

It has for several years producd a great deal of wool, and as stock- 
raising increases, there is no doubt that this product will correspond- 
ingly increase. 

The main streams of Blount are Mulberry, Locust, and Black- 
bum Forks, and Big Spring creek. 

The principal timbers are beech, walnut, poplar, sycamore, post 
and Spanish oaks, hickory, wild cherry, pine, and black gum. 

The county took the premium at the Atlanta Exposition for the 
largest and finest specimens of wild cherry. Vast districts of the 
county are overspread with forests of timber. 

Transportation is afforded through the medium of the great 
I/>uisville and Nashville railroad, which traverses it from the north 
to the south. Another railroad is in contemplation and is expected 
soon to be built from Birmingham to Guntersville on the Tennessee 
river. This road will penetrate the heart of the famous Murphree's 
Valley, and along its route, from one terminal point to the other, will 
prevail vast deposits, both of coal and iron. The road will prove of 
incalculable advantage to the population residing in the region 
through which it will pass. Such is the attractiveness of this region 
that it will serve speedily to allure a population as soon as its 
resources of mine and soil are known. 

Excellent school and church facilities exist in almost every por- 
tion of the county. Blountsville, the seat of justice, Bangor, Summit, 
Hanceville, and Garden City, are places of importance. The indus- 
tries of the county are varied. Extensive limeworks are seen at 
Blount Springs. Limestone, dug from the quarries here, is daily 
shipped in large quantities to Birmingham, where the manufacturers 
hold it in repute above any other available limestone. It prevails in 
inexhaustible stores, in hills about Blount Springs. Coal and iron 
are abundant in the county. Petroleum is also found. Enjoying, as 
it does, facilities for transportation to the markets of the South, 
North, and all points in the far Northwest, nothing prevents Blount 
from taking rank with the foremost counties of the State. 

Blount Springs, situated immediately upon the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, is the favorite watering place of Alabama. These 
famous Springs are 130 miles north of Montgomery, and are embos- 
omed in the most picturesque mountain scenery. The waters are 
especially adapted to the cure of scrofula, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
and all affections of the bladder and urinary organs. 
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Here, as in the adjoining counties which lie along the railroad, 
the value of the lands diminishes as they recede from the line of com- 
munication. I^and can be purchased in the county at prices ranging 
from $5 to $35 per acre. There are 34,320 acres of government 
land in Blount county. 



JEFFERSON COUNTYy 



\ 



This county leads all the other counties ^f the Miteral Belt in the 
development of its resources and in the progress which it is making 
in the manufactures. For several years past it has been a scene of 
bustle and business, extensive mining and manufacturing interests 
having sprung into existence in every part of the county. By reason 
of its advancement, it is annually attracting to itself yet other agencies 
which contribute to its growth. Every year it takes a new stride 
forward, and its county-seat, Birmingham, is destined to be one of 
the leading manufacturing centers of the South. 

Jefferson county has an area of 960 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,345; population in 1880, 23,272; white, 
18,219; colored, 5,053. 

Tilled Land : 71,959 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 14,220 acres; 
in com, 30,928 acres ; in oats, 4,708 acres ; in wheat, 10,589 acres; in 
rye, 83 acres ; in tobacco, 55 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 504 acres. 

Cotton Production : 5,333 bales. 

Though the population is set down for 1880 at 23,272, it has to-day 
within its limits more than 50,000 inhabitants, who have been drawn 
thither from every State in the Union, and from every section of the 
civilized globe, by reason of its amazing facilities for obtaining a 
livelihood. 

Jefferson county is cut into two unequal divisions by a long, narrow 
valley which traverses it from northeast to southwest. Directly 
northwest of this valley, and embracing nearly two- thirds of the 
territory of the county, are the coal measures of the great Warrior 
coalfield, while in the southeastern part of the county are the coal 
measures of the Cahaba field. Here, as elsewhere, the soil is de- 
pendent upon the character of the underlying rock — increasing or 
diminishing in richness with the fertility or sterility of rocks beneath. 
In the main, the soil in these regions is of moderate fertility. The 
surface of the county is broken and often mountainous. Upon the 
table-lands the soil is moderately productive, while in the valleys it 
is quite rich. Along the slopes are grown the grasses as^<k <^fc\fc^^lss». 
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while the valleys are largely devoted to the production of com and 
cotton. Jones Valley is regarded the richest section of the county. 
It has a mulatto soil based upon a red clay subsoil. Along this 
valley are found prevailing limestone springs, the waters of which 
are pure, clear, and cold. 

The productions of the county are cotton, com, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes (sweet and Irish), and peanuts. Garden veg- 
etables of every possible variety thrive almost the year around. The 
fruits which are grown in Jefferson county have made Birmingham 
one of the leading fruit-markets of the State. Peaches, apples, 
plums, pears, apricots, pomegranates, and grapes, are raised in great 
profusion, and mature to, perfection even with indolent culture. Vast 
sums of money are annually accumulated by fruit-growers and veg- 
etable producers in the country surrounding Birmingham. There is 
scarcely an industry manipulated by man but has an existence in the 
county of Jefferson. 

Stock-raising is receiving attention and will grow apace with the 
years, as the soil and climate favor the production of grasses and 
clovers, and the numerous competing railway lines will furnish the 
speediest transportation to the most favorable markets of the con- 
tinent. In addition to this, the county is well watered. Locust Fork 
of the Black Water river flows through the northwest, receiving Five- 
Mile, Village, and Valley creeks. The southern and southeastern 
parts of the county are drained through Shades creek, which flows 
into the Cahaba river. 

In every section are to be found forests of pine, oak, ash, hickory, 
elm, walnut, and other valuable woods. 

The mineral products of the county are simply marvelous. From 
present indications the resources of the county will not be exhausted 
for centuries to come. Mammoth fortunes have been dug from the 
rocky hills, and yet they seem barely touched by the invading pick- 
axe. Coal and iron seem to abound in exhaustless quantities. A 
better estimate of the abundance of these minerals will be had by 
glancing at the following table of local industries, in and about the 
Magic City, Birmingham : 

Pratt Coal and Coke Company's mines are situated six miles north- 
west of Birmingham ; population about 3,000 ; capacity, 3,000 tons 
per diem ; employs over 1,000 men and boys. This is the most ex- 
tensively worked mine in Alabama. Colonel E. Ensley, president. 

Miner Coal and Iron Company ; eight miles northeast ; capacity, 
1,000 tons per day ; employs 500 men. 

Eureka Iron Company, Oxmoor, six miles south ; population 
exceeds 1,500; furnace number one, capacity, 60 tons per day;. 
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furnace number two, capacity, loo tons per day ; employs about 

* 

600 men. 

Wheeling, Alabama ; eight miles southwest ; capacity of fiimace, 
125 tons daily ; employs 350 men, and has six miles of railroad to 
mines. 

The New Castle Coal and Coke Company, twelve miles above 
Birmingham ; number of men employed and capacity not given ; 
daily output, about 500 tons. 

Alice Furnace Company ; furnace number one, 70 tons capacity 
daily ; furnace number two, 1 25 tons capacity daily ; employs more 
than 500 men ; capital, $500,000. T. T. Hillman, president. 

Sloss Furnace Company ; furnace number one, 80 tons capacity 
daily ; furnace number two, 125 tons capacity daily ; employs 600 
men ; capital $500,000. J. W. Sloss, president. 

Mary Pratt Furnace ; DeBardleben & Underwood, proprietors ; 
charcoal iron furnace ; capacity, 60 tons per day ; employs 500 men. 

Birmingham Rolling Mills Company ; twenty-four puddling fur- 
naces, muck mill, merchant bar, large mill, and guide mill ; employs 
450 to 500 men, double turn. 

Southern Mining and Transportation Company; capacity, 1,000 
tons per day ; employs 500 men. 

Birmingham Cotton Mills ; capital stock, $50,000 ; use 3,250 
spindles, 15 carders, and 6 warping mills ; employ 70 operators. J. 
H. Lockhart, president. 

Magic City Iron Works ; foundry and machine shops ; employ 
100 men ; Beggs & Son, proprietors, who also conduct a planing-mill, 
and sash and blind factory. 

Linn Iron Works ; manufacture engines, boilers, and all kinds of 
furnace, mill, and plantation machinery ; employ 150 to 200 men. 

Jefferson Iron Works ; same as above ; employ about 200 men. 

W. P. Brewer ; manufactures lumber, sash, doors, blinds, and 
furniture ; employs 65 to 100 men. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company's workshops at 
Birmingham give employment to over 1,000 men. 

The Georgia Pacific Railway Company employs about 500 men ; 
the Alabama Great Southern and various mineral roads give employ- 
ment to perhaps 500 additional. 

It has besides the furnaces and industries already named the 
following enterprises : 

The largest and best equipped rolling-mills south of Richmond, 
making iron rails and all sorts of bar, plate, and sheet-iron — being 
the only mills in the South that makes sheet-iron — and selling their 
product all over the South, West, and Northwest. 
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Eight foundries and machine-shops, making from blowing engines, 
for furnaces, down — machinery, steam pumps, cast pipe, jail cells, 
railroad frogs', switches, and turntables, and all manner of small 
castings. Bridge works, two in number, one of which makes bolts 
and nuts also. A chain factory, the first in the South. A stove 
foundry, making, also, grates and plumbers' pipe. Another in 
course of construction, for which the capital comes from Louisville, 
and which will probably be the largest in the South. 

Outside of iron there are these enterprises in the city: A gin 
factory, a cotton compress, now building ; an agricultural implement 
factory, an ice factory, the capacity of which is to be increased from 
fifteen to forty-five tons a day ; another under way ; a brewery, a 
large flouring mill. 

Assured enterprises are : Pipe works, which will be the largest 
consumer of pig iron in the South, taking the entire product of 
two large furnaces — the first venture of Pittsburg manufacturers in 
Alabama ; elevator and hoisting machinery works, a tool factory. 
Another stove concern, a very large one, is almost a certainty, the 
projectors being now engaged in the same line on a large scale at 
Albany, New York. 

This great city, which is alike the wonder of the resident and 
visitor, will, no doubt, in ten years have drawn to itself a population 
of 50,000. In addition to its mammoth industries which are barely 
hinted at above, the city can boast of as handsome residences and 
hotels as any city in the South. 

Its public school buildings, its handsome church edifices, its 
street railway system, its electric lights, and attractive public parks, 
show that the city is not wholly engrossed with the spirit of accu- 
mulation of gain. 

As one passes along the spacious streets and broad avenues, he 
is struck with amazement at every step, when he remembers that 
only a few years ago, the spot which it now occupies was a casta- 
way old field. 

FUTURE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Under the inspiration of the stir and life which mark Birming- 
ham, suburban towns are springing up and coming rapidly into 
prominence. Among these may be mentioned Leeds, Woodlawn, 
and Avondale. With the most extravagant conjecture, one can not 
forecast the future grandeur of Birmingham. So impressed was 
Colonel McClure, of the Philadelphia Times, with the outlook of 
the Magic City, that, during his visit to the Exposition at New 
Orleans, he wrote, concerning the future of Birmingham : 
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** Three trunk railway lines cross each other in this city, giving 
it the best railway facilities of any interior Southern .center, except- 
ing those of Atlanta. These lines, extending by main routes to 
the gulf, to the coast, to the east, to the lakes, and to the west, 
and reaching every part of the country by their connections and 
tributaries, furnish rare facilities for the development of the wealth 
that abounds here ; and new and important railway lines are soon 
to be added to them. And when it is considered that as railway 
outlets multiply, the great river highway of the Warrior will be 
hastened to completion, the business possibilities of this region 
would seem incredible to the North, even when cautiously stated. 
Through the kindness of the Mayor and the President of the Board 
of Trade, I was enabled to visit and thoroughly examine the great 
coal mines and iron establishments which have created Birmingham, 
and the uiiiversal activity and tmerring signs of prosperous opera- 
tions present a marked contrast with our coal and iron regions in 
the North. 

''There is a furnace here on a farm that furnishes everything 
necessary to make iron — ^the iron ore, coal, limestone, and sand — ^but 
the great beds of iron, coal, and limestone are in a radius of four 
or five miles. That these exhaustless sources of wealth in such 
close proximity must soon defy competition in the product of the 
ordinary iron, I regard as no longer a doubtful problem ; but it is 
yet doubtful whether the competition can extend to the better 
qualities of iron and steel. The manufacture of steel has not been 
attempted as yet, and while it is claimed that it will soon be pro- 
duced here at the same relative cost as iron and equal in quality 
to the steel -of Pennsylvania, I feel no assurance that it can be 
done at all. The faith of the iron men of Birmingham is so strong 
in its resources that they confidently claim everything for it possessed 
by any other iron district of the world, even to the blades of 
Damascus ; but here, as elsewhere in all the world, there will be 
material limitations upon the perfection of iron products." 

The transportation facilities of the county are imexcelled, as it 
is penetrated by three of the grand railway thoroughfares of the 
South, viz : lyOuisville and Nashville, Alabama Great Southern, and 
the Georgia Pacific. Other important lines are being turned in this 
direction, and some of these will seek Birmingham as a terminal point. 

Besides Birmingham there are other centers of interest in the 
county, among which may be mentioned Elyton, Woodlawn, 
Oxmoor, Ivondale, Pratt Mines, New Castle, and Jonesboro. 

Superb school facilities are afforded at all these points, and religious 
advantages are excellent. 
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Lands may be purchased in the county for prices ranging from 
$2.50 to $50 per acre. Much as the inhabitants are engaged in 
the development of this amazing section, they are never unmindful 
of the stranger seeking a home in their midst. 

Government lands exist in JeflFerson county to the extent of 
59,800 acres. 



SHELBY COUNTY. 



The county of Shelby was constituted in the year 18 18. It 
received its name from Governor Isaac Shelby, of Kentucky. It is 
highly favored in location, climate, and mineral wealth. It is justly 
ranked one of the best counties of the State. Of late, rapid strides 
have been made in Shelby county in the development of her mineral 
wealth. Large interests of many kinds have been established and 
are in a thrifty condition. It has an area of 780 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,218; population in 1880, 17,236. White, 
12,253; colored, 4,983. 

Tilled Land : 58,550 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 17,919 acres; 
in com, 26,159 acres ; in oats, 4,764 acres; in wheat, 6,294 acres ; in 
tobacco, 10 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 346 acres. 

Cotton Production : 6,643 bales. 

The general surface of Shelby county is hilly and rough — features 
inseparable from a mineral district. Still, there are many valuable 
lands, for agricultural purposes, to be found. The northwestern 
portion of the county is formed by the coal measures of the famous 
Cahaba coalfield ; the central part by those of the Coosa coalfield 
Lying between these two natural divisions is the valley of the Coosa. 
Along these coal measures is to be found the usual rugged surface, 
and the soil is of a sandy character and not very fertile. The Coosa 
valley, which extends the distance of thirty miles through the county, 
is based upon mountain limestone. It varies in width from two to 
eight miles. The lower valley lands, formed of lime, clay, and vege- 
table matter, are quite fertile ; the higher lands, of gravel and clay, 
are of inferior character. The lands in the valleys are esteemed alto- 
gether as good as those found in the famous Valley of the Tennessee. 
Com and cotton grow luxuriantly here, and their yield, under favor- 
ing circumstances, is immense. In addition to these, Shelby produces 
oats, wheat, rye, barley, and indeed all crops grown in this latitude. 
Some portions of the county are peculiarly adapted to stock-raising. 
This is especially true of the region lying west of the valley already 
described. 
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On the western boundary of the county is the Cahaba Valley, the 
width of which varies as does that of the Coosa upon the east. The 
characteristics of soil are the same as in the valley first mentioned — 
fertile in the bottoms and thin and gravelly upon the highlands. 

The conditions in many portions of Shelby are quite favorable to 
the production of fruit, and orchard culture is receiving, by degrees, 
more attention. 

The prevailing timbers are oak, hickory, chestnut, mulberry, and 
pine. Along the numerous valleys that intersect each other through- 
out the county is to be found the short-leaf pine ; while the knolls 
and uplands are crowned with the long-leaf pine. During the greater 
part of the year water prevails in vast abimdance in every section of 
the county. 

The Coosa river forms the eastern boimdary and receives the 
drainage of that portion of Shelby. Big and Littll Cahaba rivers 
drain the western part. 

Springs abound throughout the county. Issuing from beneath 
the pine-crowned ridges, that lie between the minor intersecting 
valleys, or else bursting from thousands of craggy mouths from the 
rocky hillsides, these springs flow down through the valleys in 
perennial streams supplying water in richest abundance to man and 
beast. 

But the peculiar glory of Shelby is her broad domains of coal and 
iron, her vast treasures of stone, and her health-giving mineral 
waters. Extensive manufactories of iron exist at the Shelby Iron 
Works, which have been in successful operation for thirty years, and 
at Helena, where are located the Central Iron Works. In addition 
to these interests are found the Helena coal mines, and the Monte- 
vallo coal mines. Furthermore, there are considerable lime-works at 
Calera, Siluria, and Longview, in the county. Some of these furnish 
lime as far south as Galveston, and as far north as Louisville and 
Cairo. 

In some of the limestone formations are to be found as superb 
building stone as exists in any quarter of the globe. Among these 
may be mentioned a light grayish-blue rock, dotted over with dark 
spots, black marble, yellow marble with black spots, gray and dove- 
colored marbles. These are quite durable, and serve admirably as 
ornamental building material. In the mountains, between the upper 
portion of Shelby and the St. Clair portion of the Cahaba valley, 
there is, in wonderful abundance, a beautiful sandstone that would 
serve for building purposes. Barytes and slate also exist. 

Just above Calera, on the East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor^a. 
railroad, are the Shelby Springs, a {avoT\\.e^ N^^Viensv^ t^%<^\\., *^\ifc 
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location is high and healthful, and the waters have valuable medic- 
inal properties. 

The advantages of transportation in the county are excellent. At 
Calera there is an intersection of the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road, and the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroad. The 
former of these lines rims north and south through the county, and 
the other almost east and west. All the benefits accruing from com- 
peting lines are here afforded. 

The points of greatest interest in the county are Columbiana, the 
county-seat, with a population of about 500, Calera, which is located 
at the intersection of the two railroads already mentioned, Wilson- 
ville, Harpersville, Helena, and Montevallo. Excellent church and 
educational facilities exist at all these points. A common school 
system under favorable direction exists throughout the county. 

The chief cAiter of interest in the county is the growing town of 
Calera. Its name is of Spanish origin, and indicates the character of 
the surrounding region, Calera being the Spanish word for lime. It 
has a population possibly of 1,000, and for a number of years has 
been the location of a large foundry. Other important enterprises 
are being established, such as a charcoal iron furnace and a spoke 
and handle factory. Other manufacturing enterprises are talked of. 
The town supports good schools and churches, and has one of the 
best hotels in the State. It is located in the midst of coal, iron, lime, 
and excellent timber, and enjoys railroad facilities in all directions, 
being at the intersection of the Louisville and Nashville, and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroads. 

Throughout the county of Shelby there abound the facilities of 
human comfort, so great are the advantages of climate and the diver- 
sity of soils and mineral products. 

Lands may be purchased at prices ranging from $2.50 to $25 per 

acre. 

There exists 37,929 acres of government land in the county. 



TALLADEGA COUNTY. 



Talladega receives its name from two Indian words, tallafow^ a 
town, and to kee, hiUs. It is separated from Shelby county by the 
Coosa river. For delightful scenery, Talladega county, perhaps leads 
every other in the State. While it has rugged mountains in all.their 
native wildness, it has vast stretches of valley loveliness, dotted over 
with neat and thrifty farms, blending in a most charming manner the 
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useful and the beautiful. Some portions of "Talladega county will 
compare favorably with the famous Shenandoah valley, of Virginia. 

It has an area of 760 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 18,064 I population in 1880, 23,360. White, 
10,856; colored, 12,504. 

Tilled Land : 1 13,389 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 32,841 acres ; 
in com, 40,376 acres; in oats, 9,278 acres; in wheat, 13,235 acres; 
in rye, 143 acres ; in tobacco, 30 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 335 acres. 

Cotton Production : 11,832 bales. 

Talladega county lies between a range of high hills on the east, 
and the Coosa river on the west. The prevailing soil is red, which 
fact is due to the presence of iron in almost every part of the 
coimty. This is the most productive soil found in this region. The 
valley lands east of the mountain ranges constitute the most attract- 
ive part of Talladega county, and it would be difficult to find any- 
where a section which has greater natural advantages than the belt 
of country lying east of the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
railroad, and extending as far south as the Kahatchee Hills. These 
broad and fertile valleys are interrupted here and there by ranges of 
forest-covered mountains and hills, while an occasional stream of 
exceeding beauty lends additional charm to the scene. 

The most diversified farming is carried on in every part of the 
county, and with the most gratifying success. Cotton, com, oats, 
and rye are the principal crops. Every vegetable that grows in the 
Temperate Zone is produced here. They thrive almost the year 
around. Fruits grow to wonderful perfection, especially apples, 
peaches, pears, and grapes. The soil and climate seem peculiarly 
suited to the growth of grapes. The attention which has been given 
grape culture has been, in a number of instances, abundantly 
rewarded. Indeed, finiits of every variety flourish in these soils. 
Strawberries, raspberries, figs, and melons will inevitably yield in 
proportion to the attention bestowed. All these products find a 
ready outlet through the different channels of commerce afforded by 
the railroads, which traverse several parts of the county. 

Talladega is streaked here and there by perennial streams, almost 
all of which have their sources in the mountain ranges in the east, 
and flow entirely across the county to the Coosa river, which forms its 
extreme western boundary. Tallasseehatchee, Chehawhaw, Cheeke- 
leeke, Blue Eye, Talladega, and Clear creeks are the main streams. 

In every part of the county, perpetual springs gush from the hill 
ranges, many of which are fi-eestone, while others are again impreg- 
nated with iron, sulphur, and other minerals. Near the eastettL 
border of the county, below the Kahaleiiee 'BaVL?*, \^ iovisi^ "Cafe -^^^ 
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known Sulphur Spring. It is said to possess the most attractive 
surroundings of all the watering places in Alabama. 

One of the coming industries of the county will be stock-raising, 
as the greatest inducements to this pursuit exist in abundance. Lux- 
uriant grasses and wild clovers grow spontaneously, and when culti- 
vated they are quite fine. This consideration taken, in connection 
with the prevalence of perpetual streams, makes it a most desirable 
section for this branch of industry, which is just now assuming 
such proportions in the South. 

Within the limits of Talladega, are found extensive forests of 
splendid timber. These forests embrace a great variety of timber, 
consisting of yellow or long-leaf pine, the different varieties of oak, 
hickory, yellow poplar, black walnut, red cedar, ash, gum, elm, 
persimmon, and sassafras. 

In some instances there are broad domains of forest, as yet 
imtouched by the rude hand of invasion. 

The minerals of the county are varied and valuable. Investiga- 
tion has shown that there are three gigantic ranges of deposits of 
brown hematite ore running throughout Talladega. These are call- 
ing into operation numerous furnaces, and are causing the construc- 
tion of an increasing number of railway lines. The marble quarries 
of Talladega are noted ; limestone, lithographic stone, and slate are 
also found in considerable quantities, with limited quantities of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead. Not until within the last few years has 
public attention been called to the vast mineral resources of this 
county. Since that time, there has been a continual growth of pop- 
ulation, and real estate is gradually increasing in value. Among the 
industries of the county, may be mentioned the Clifton Iron Com- 
pany, at Jenifer, the fiimace at Ironton Junction (formerly Alabama 
Furnace). 

Formerly there were worked near Talladega and Syllacauga, 
extensive marble quarries, but of late, the work has not been prose- 
cuted to any considerable extent. A block of marble from these 
quarries has a place in the great Washington Monument, at the 
National Capital. These valuable marbles will again win attention, 
and resume more than their original importance in the markets. 

A gigantic enterprise, in the form of a lumbering interest exists 
at Renfroe, in Talladega county. It is located at the terminus of the 
Talladega and Coosa Valley railroad, which is being extended across 
Coosa river to Broken Arrow, in St. Clair county, making connection 
with the East and West Alabama railroad. Of late, unusual atten- 
tion has been called to the Cragdale water-power on Talladega creek. 
This is a sudden plunge of a vast volume of water into a valley 
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lying beneath. The hands of a Titan seem to have scooped out this 
great stony trough-way for the passage of these mighty waters, 
and to have reared these rocky ramparts on either side for some great 
industrial enterprise. 

The point of greatest prominence in the county, is Talladega, the 
county-seat, with a population of 3,500. It is noted for the enter- 
prise of its citizens, the size and character of its institutions of 
learning, and the beauty and healthfulness of its location. Talladega 
has a system of waterworks, superior perhaps, to those of any city 
of the same size in the South. It is beautifully lighted with gas. 
The citizens have recently erected an imposing school building, and 
have adopted the public school system. Besides this, there are two 
colleges of merit in the city — one white and one colored. It has 
excellent churches, and is the location of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
Institute of the State. 

Childersburg, Alpine, and Mumford, are also points of interest. 
In the extreme southern portion of the county are the Talladega 
Springs, which have long been a favorite resort as a watering place. 
The popularity of such points with our people, together with 
the superiority of these waters, warrants the belief that they will 
one day be considerably patronized. 

The county enjoys considerable facilities for railroad transporta- 
tion, there being four lines, viz : The East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia, the Georgia Pacific, the Anniston and Atlantic, and the 
Talladega and Coosa Valley railroads. These will doubtless be 
largely increased in a few years, as English and Northern capital is 
finding expression in diflferent sections of the county in the purchase 
of timber and mineral lands, and already plans are on foot to estab- 
hsh furnaces near the city of Talladega. The social advantages of 
the county are numerous and superior. The masses of the popula- 
tion are more than ordinarily intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do. 

I^nds may be purchased in the county from prices ranging from 
$5 to $35, according to location, fertility, and improvements. There 
is a wide-spread desire to have earnest, wide-awake immigrants 
populate the unoccupied areas of the county. There are in the 
county 34,840 acres of land belonging to the general government, 
and this affords an additional inducement to settlers. 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 

This is one of the territorial counties of the StatV-having been 
founded in 1818. It was named for General Arthur St. Clair. Like 
several others, in the same portion of the State, it is just coming into 
popular notice as a county of considerable wealth in minerals. Ex- 
tensive interests have sprung into existence within the last two years 
in St. Clair coimty. Capitalists have resorted thither, and are still 
traversing the county in different directions in search of the most 
profitable investments. Abundant reasons for this appear in the fol- 
lowing : 

The area of St. Clair is 630 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 9,360; population in 1880, 14,462. White, 
11,621 ; colored, 2,841. 

Tilled Land: 65,105 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 14,735 
acres; in com, 25,465 acres; in oats, 4,603 acres; in wheat, 9,841 
acres; in tobacco, 53 acres; in sweet potatoes, 226 acres. 

Cotton Production : 6,028 bales. 

The northwestern boundary of St. Clair county is formed by 
Blount Mountain, which is the southern end of one of the branches 
of Sand Mountain, already recognized as a part of the coalfields of 
Alabama. In the northwestern comer of the county Chandler's 
Mountain, about six miles long and two miles wide, is of the same 
formation. The Coosa coalfields, occupying a belt about five or six 
miles in width, runs nearly parallel with the beautiful river, Coosa, 
which forms the southeastern boundary of St. Clair county, and at an 
average distance fi-om it of three or four miles. In addition to these, 
the northeastem extremity of the Cahaba coalfield runs up into St. 
Clair as far as the latitude of Springville. Between these hill and 
mountain ranges, which the coal measures always form, lie the chief 
valleys — Coosa Valley between, and the Coosa coalfield, and Cahaba 
Valley between the the Coosa and Cahaba coalfields. These valleys 
are broken here and there by narrow ridges, which run their entire 
length, creating a great diversity of soil. It will be seen that the 
county presents a great variety in its topographical and other natural 
features. 

Here, as elsewhere, the fertile lands lie along the valleys, while the 
thinner soils crown the uplands. The Coosa Valley, which, as we 
have seen, lies along the eastern part of St. Clair, is about ten miles 
wide. The lands are quite productive, and are, for the most part, 
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devoted to com, cotton, wheat, and oats. Cahaba Valley is also rich 
in soil, and is flanked on either side with charming scenery. Big 
Canoe Creek Valley, which is about eight miles wide, is regarded the 
most attractive, in point of scenery, of all, and with respect to fertility 
is equal to any land in the State. Along these valleys grow the staple 
products of the county, viz : cotton, com, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
sorghum, sweet and Irish potatoes. 

The last nationa,l census shows that St. Clair county produces more 
cotton to the acre than any other county in the State. Along the 
slopes and table-lands of St. Clair grow the superb fruits which are pro- 
duced, such as apples, pears, peaches, plums and all varieties of berries. / 

These mountain districts, because of their healthful climate and ^ 
responsive soils, are being rapidly peopled. The broad plateau, known 
as Chandler Mountain, about six miles north of Ashville, embraces / 
several thousands of acres of generous soil, and it is regarded the 
most favorable locality for orchard-culture in that section of the State. 
It ^ is about seven or eight hundred feet above ^ke-^K^mnding 
valleys. This plateau is owned, in part, by the Alabama and 
Great Southern Railroad Company, and can be purchased at the 
marvelously low price of $2 per acre. Qover^i^^aJ^94;i4s-v5||'e to be 
found in the same region, where homesteads can be settled. 
^ ' ' In every part of the county grasses and clovers do well. The 
Japan clover grows luxuriantly and wild, furnishing herbage for stock 
from early spring to frost. 

Along the valleys, particularly, grow the finest specimens of oak 
timbers. The mountain-slopes are covered with valuable woods. In 
different portions of the county are found the several varieties of tim- 
ber, such as long-leaf or yellow pine, white and red oaks, poplar, and 
hickory. Some of these compose vast forests, which occupy much of 
the most productive land in St. Clair. 

The county throughout is streaked by perpetual streams, which 
are fed by innumerable springs of water. Chief among these streams 
may be named Broken Arrow, Trout, Shoal, and Canoe creeks, and 
East and West Forks of the Cahaba river. The Cahaba river, which 
grows into such large proportions as it flows south, has its source 
among the hills of this county. Most of these streams are wide and 
deep, affording an endless supply of water, and furnishing many 
natural sites for industrial enterprises. The county is favored in its 
railroad advantages — there being four to give outlet to its products, 
viz: The Alabama Great Southern, Georgia Pacific, East and West, 
and Talladega and Coosa Valley railroads. Mining interests of the 
county are being developed at Broken Arrow, Fairview, and Rac;- 
land's. Other important mineral plants ate \tv ^xo^-^cX.. 
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Inexhaustible quantities of both brown and red hemati^.^gaja^exist 
throughout the county. Coal and marble are^ -also'Tound to some 
extent. Stones for building purposes prevail abundantly, and are of 
superior quality. Mineral springs are frequently encountered in this 
highly-favored region. These will receive attention as the compara- 
tively new country is developed and more largely populated. 

Already there are several watering-places of some note in St. Clair. 
Among these may be mentioned the Sulphur Spring, on the Alabama 
Great Southern railroad, one hundred and thrity-two miles above 
Birmingham ; the St. Clair Springs, near this line ; Springville, also 
on this road, and Cooke Springs, on the Georgia Pacific railroad. 
These are points of frequent resort, the medicinal virtues of whose 
waters are enhanced by the brace of the prevailing mountain air. 

One of the attractive features of St. Clair is the Coosa river, which 
/forms its eastern boundary. The United States Government is 
engaged in opening up this charming stream, and soon packets will 
^ be plying between Greensport and Rome, Georgia. Immense advan- 
j tage will thus be aiBforded pleasure and health-seekers, as well as the 
MMasiness world. 

The places of greatest prominence in St. Clair are Ashville, the 
county-seat, Springville, St. Clair Springs, Broken Arrow, Branch- 
ville, Ferryville, and Cooke Springs — all of which are destined to 
attain considerable growth, because of their surrounding advantages. 

Good schools are found in every part of St. Clair, as well as excel- 
lent religious facilities. 

Good farming lands can be purchased in St. Clair county for from 
$5 to $12 per acre. Mineral lands vary in price from $5 to $25 per 
acre. The inducements here aj0forded are remarkably rare. 

St. Clair county embraces 25,960 acres of government land. 



ETOWAH COUNTY. 



The county of Etowah derives its name from an Indian term which 
means pine tree. It was created in 1866 under the name of Baine, 
which name it retained for two years, when it was changed to Eto- 
wah. It is located in that section of the State which abounds in 
numerous elements of natural wealth, such as productive lands, for- 
ests of valuable timber, and deposits of ore. Pluck and capital are 
needed to develop the immense resources in which Etowah abounds. 
Pavored both with railroad and river transportation, the county ought 
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to be Speedily developed. But let us examine more minutely into its 
merits. 

Its area is 520 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 10,109; population in 1880, 15,398. Whites, 
12,896; colored, 2,502. 

Tilled Land : 60,780 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 15, 187 acres ; 
in com, 24,891 acres ; in oats., 5,025 acres ; in wheat, 7,063 acres ; in 
tobacco, 47 acres ; in sugar cane, 9 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 230 
acres. 

Cotton Production: 6,571 bales. 

The county of Etowah is penetrated from the northeast to the 
southwest by two mountain plateaus and three valleys. The Coosa 
river flows through the eastern part of the county, thereby forming 
the valley of the same name, the fertility of which we have had occa- 
sion already to notice. The historic Coosa sweeps directly along the 
heart of the valley, which curves with the natural windings of the 
river. The valley begins to form by a slight undulation about three 
or four miles on either side of the Coosa. 

As in other cotmties penetrated by this noted Coosa Valley, it is 
broken here and there by dividing ridges. 

Beginning southwest of Gadsden and extending to the utmost 
limits of the county are what are locally known as * * The Flatwoods. ' ' 
This is quite a level tract of country. With the proper drainage this 
broad domain could be brought into agricultural requisition, but as it 
is but poorly drained it is comparatively little cultivated. Nothing 
seems wanting but drainage, as the natural growth and analysis of 
the soils show that the land is capable of at least moderate pro- 
duction. 

Flanking the flatwoods region are the cultivated lands of the belt. 
The land here is of a brownish cast and j^roduces well. The Look- 
out Mountain plateau extends from the northeastern part of the 
county to Gadsden. This table-land is covered with the rocks of the 
Coal Measures, the soils of which, as usual, are sandy, alternating 
with loam. 

Wills' Valley lies between this plateau and another from Sand 
Mountain, which runs parallel with the former. 

Beyond this still is Murphree's Valley. These valley lands are 
quite productive, being of a dark mulatto or mahogany color. These 
lands are usually stiff", but yield abundant results where properly 
drained, deeply plowed, and otherwise well cultivated. The lands 
lying along the ridges and plateaus are sandy and easily cultivated. 
Upon these plateau lands there can be a more rapid rotation of crops, 
as they grow up rapidly and mature speedily. In the valleys are Cot- 
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ests of oak, hickory, chestnut, and walnut. The Flatwoods region is 
covered with post, red, Spanish, and black-jack oaks, together with 
sweet and sour gums, and short-leaf pines. The chief products of the 
county are cotton, com, wheat, oats, millet, sorghum, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, and clover. The plateaus yield very fine fruits, especially 
apples, pears, peaches, and plums. So well adapted are the soils to 
the production of the clovers and grasses that attention is being di- 
rected to stock-breeding. For many years the production of wool has 
been a specialty in the county. A few years ago it ranked third in 
the production of wool. The county is watered by Big and Little 
Wills' creeks. Black creek, and the Coosa river. There are many 
bold springs in different parts of the county. Transportation is fur- 
nished by the Alabama Great Southern railroad, which connects with 
the steamers on the Coosa at Gadsden, by means of a short line run- 
ning between the last-named place and Attalla. This affords an easy 
outlet by rail from Gadsden to New Orleans, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Birmingham, and other points of importance. Consid- 
erable quantities of iron ore are mined in the neighborhood of Attalla 
and shipped to the furnaces at Birmingham and Chattanooga. In 
this particular section are many excellent lumber mills. 

Gadsden, with a population of i,8oo, is a thrifty mountain town, 
favorably located upon the Coosa river, which affords it easy commu- 
nication with Rome, Georgia. It is connected with the Queen and 
Crescent route by a short line running to Attalla. It is regarded one 
of the best lumber markets in the State, having a number of extensive 
mills for the manufacture of lumber. Beside these, there is a large 
sash, door, and blind factory, and a broom-handle factory. In the 
neighborhood of the town there are several coal mines which are 
being successfully worked. 

The town abounds in excellent church and school advantages. 

Its natural scenery can not be surpassed by that of any other point 
in the State. 

The scene is that of a busy little city nestled amid its native 
groves of oak at the base of high mountains, the woody flanks of 
which extend even to the limits of the city. 

Various manufactories are found here, chief among which are the 
Coosa charcoal furnaces, which are among the largest and best in the 
State. Not a great distance from the city is mined brown hematite 
ore, which is broadly diffused throughout this section. The extent 
of the prevalence of this ore has not yet been determined, but is evi- 
dently considerable. 

Sweeping past the city on the east is the Coosa river, upon the 
bosom of which float steamers of commerce which ply in both direc- 
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tions. In the sections adjacent to the town are many mineral springs, 
which are points of frequent resort. Black Creek Falls, but a short 
distance from Gadsden, are an object of great natural wonder. 

Attalla is another town of some importance because of its neigh- 
boring iron mines. 

Lands may be purchased at prices running all the way up from 
$2.50 to $20. There are in the coimty 12,121 acres of Government 
land. 



Dekalb county. 




DeKalb county took its name from the lamous Baron DeKalb. 
It was constituted in 1836. DeKalb lies in the extreme northeastern 
comer of the State, and is bounded by Georgia on the east, its 
extreme northern point touching the line of the State of Tennessee. 
It shares largely in the fertile lands and mineral deposits, both of 
which abound in this section of Alabama. Its climate, healthful- 
ness, favorableness of location, and natural sources of wealth make ^ 
it one of the most desirable counties in the State. 

Area of the county, 740 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 7,126; population in 1880, 12,675. White, 
11,993 ; colored, 682. 

Tilled Land : 52,096 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 7,469 acres ; 
in com, 23,929 acres ; in oats, 5,115 acres; in wheat, 6,846 acres ; 
in rye, 383 acres; in tobacco, 19 acres; in sweet potatoes, 218 acres. 

Cotton Production: 2,859 bales. 

It will be seen that the population of DeKalb has been almost 
doubled within the last ten years, which serves to indicate quite 
fully the estimate which is placed upon the county by immigrants 
and investors. This is due to the peculiar advantages ofifered in 
climate, diversity of productions, mineral deposits, and cheapness of 
lands, all of which are chief factors in the prosperity of the county. 
DeKalb county is occupied in great part by the two plateaus of 
Sand and Lookout Mountains. The former of these constitutes a 
high plane, whose surface rocks are those of the Coal Measures. 
These two plateaus, of which that of Sand Mountain is the greater, 
are separated by Wills* Valley, which cuts entirely across the county 
from northeast to southwest. This valley embraces the most pro- 
ductive lands of DeKalb. It is here that almost all the cotton in 
the county is produced. 

The land along the valleys was very highly prized by the first 
settlers of the county, and but little regard was had for that whiclia^ 
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lay along the plateaus. Later, however, the uplands were brought 
into use, and the result of thek tillage has been peculiarly gratifying. 

They are not only cultivated with far less effort, but are found to 
be almost equal in production to the lower soils when assisted some 
with fertilizers. The lands of the county may thus be divided in a 
general way between the dark, stiff soils of the valley and the lighter 
soils of the plateaus. The staple productions are cotton, com, wheat, 
oats, rye, and sweet potatoes. Grasses and clover flourish also, and 
the attention which is being given their production is tending to 
the improvement of stock. As is true throughout this entire section 
of the State, the lands upon the plateaus are those devoted to firuit 
culture. Apples, pears, and peaches, and, indeed, all fruits grown 
in this latitude attain perfection. Fruit trees thrive here for many 
years, and the crop is rarely killed or injured by frosts. Perhaps 
no section of America can display finer specimens of plums than 
grow in this region. The principal timbers of the county are oaks, 
hickory, cherry, and short-leaf pines. These exist in sufficient 
quantities for all domestic purposes. 

DeKalb county has the amplest water supplies for all purposies. 
Streams of rapid and deep currents afford inducements for the erec- 
tion of machinery, while cool and everlasting springs issue from the 
hills in every section of the county. Lookout Mountain plateau is 
drained by Little river and its tributaries, while Sand Mountain 
is drained by Tom creek and the numerous streams which empty 
into it. Prominent among the streams are Long Island, Scarham, 
Black, and South Santa creeks. 

Near Valley Head, in Lookout Mountain plateau, are where the 
beautiful falls of Little river occur. They are nearly one hundred 
feet in height, with a deep, rocky gorge below them. Iron and coal 
largely prevail in the county. In Wills' Valley there is found a 
superb quality of fire clay, which has become famous. It exists also 
in other parts of DeKalb. The kaolin of the county is very fine. 
Specimens displayed at the New Orleans Exposition took the first 
premium in 1885, and beautiful crockery manufactured from these 
porcelain clays was exhibited there. Railroad transportation is en- 
joyed by the people of the county, as the Alabama Great Southern 
railroad penetrates it from northeast to southwest. Fort Payne, the 
county-seat, CoUinsville, Lebanon, and Portersville are the principal 
towns of the county. 

Public school system is good, and church facilities aboimd. 

Lands can be secured upon the most reasonable terms possible. 
There are very ma ttf , . gQ^niment -^lands yet unsettled, being 32,600 
acres^.aad vast quantities of^rattroad-laads which can be had at a 
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marvelously low rate. In other sections, where land is purchasable, 
it can be had for from $2 to $25 per aci?e. 

Numbers have availed themselves of the extraordinary induce- 
ments presented in securing public and railroad lands, and their 
accounts of the advantages here presented to settlers are quite flat- 
tering. Thrifty immigrants will be greeted with a cordial welcome. 



CHEROKEE COUNTY. 



Cherokee county derives its name from the Indian tribe which 
formerly inhabited it. The county was constituted in 1836. It is a 
border county lying alongside Georgia upon the east. Its natural 
advantages are very great, especially those relating to its mineral 
richness. Its agricultural capabilities are also good. Considerable 
enterprise has existed in the county for many years, and great 
progress has been made in the development of its resources, as its 
numerous mining interests will attest 

The area of Cherokee is 660 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 11,132; population in 1880, 19,108. White, 
16,418 ; colored, 2,690. 

Tilled Land : 88,819 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 24,388 acres ; 
in com, 33,373 acres ; in oats, 7,477 acres ; in wheat, 10,085 acres ; in 
rye, 163 acres ; in tobacco, 82 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 335 acres. 

Cotton Production : 10,777 bales. 

As will be seen from the statistics furnished, within ten years 
extending from 1870 to 1880, the population of Cherokee was almost 
doubled. There has been a steady influx of population into the 
county which has increased with the years. More and more its 
numerous advantages in soil, climate, mineral wealth, and location 
are being appreciated. 

The face of the country is generally uneven and sometimes mount- 
ainous, and like all the counties of this region, the upper lands are 
thin with very fertile valleys lying between. 

The cultivated soils of Cherokee are composed of red and brown 
loams which belong to the caves and valleys, and skirt the principal 
streams. Upon these lands most of the cotton of the county is pro- 
duced. Then along the ridges and hills are found the thinner soils, 
which have a grayish cast and are mixed with a flinty gravel. The 
character of both these classes of lands varies very greatly with the 
different localities. Then there are what are called " the fL^l^<5«^r 
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which form a considerable belt in the county. Though this soil, 
when analyzed, shows that it has fine productive capabilities, it is but 
rarely cultivated, because care has not been taken to drain it. No 
doubt it can be brought into profitable cultivation. Perhaps in 
no county in the State can there be found a greater diversity of soil 
than in Cherokee. 

The valley lands are almost entirely devoted to the production of 
com, cotton, wheat, and oats. Upon the higher or tablelands are 
produced excellent fruits, chief among which are apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums. Fruit trees are but seldom disturbed by frost. 
With proper care and cultivation orchards growing upon these 
elevated lands become very profitable. The vine is cultivated with 
wonderful success along the mountains. 

Stock-raising in Cherokee is on the increase because of the revenue 
derived from the experiments already made. Herbage grows with 
such readiness, and in such profusion, as to encourage the greater 
production of stock. 

The growth of the forests comprises oaks (of the several varieties), 
hickory, chestnut, short and long-leaf pines. There is quite an 
extensive prevalence of pine forests in the county, which have given 
rise to many mills and log-yards, which are established at convenient 
bluffs along the Coosa river, giving employment to many laborers. 

In several portions of Cherokee there are extensive and valuable 
deposits of iron ore, much of which is worked up in the furnaces 
along the East Tennesse, Virginia and Georgia railroad. The follow- 
ing iron works are in successful operation in the county : The Stone- 
wall Iron Company, Tecumseh Iron Company, Rock Run Furnace, 
Alabama Iron Company, Cornwall Iron Works, and Round Mountain 
Furnace. There is a fine cotton factory at Spring Garden. Ri^h coal 
deposits also exist in the county. 

Cherokee has an abundant water supply, being traversed by the 
Coos^i Chattooga, Yellow, and Little rivers, and Cowan's, Ball Play, 
Wolf, Spring, Terrapin, Yellow, and Mill creeks. All these are valu- 
able streams, which are fed by numerous tributaries. This is the 
only county the heart of which is penetrated by the beautiful river 
Coosa. With the exception of Etowah, near whose eastern boundary 
the river runs, it forms the border line of all the other counties which 
it waters. But Cherokee, it divides in twain, imparting fertility and 
beauty fi-om limit to limit of the county. The waterways already 
named have almost without exception immense capabilities of water- 
power adapted to the planting of vast enterprises. 

The line between Cherokee and DeKalb counties runs along the 
summit of Lookout Mountain. 
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The Broomtown Valley in the northwest comer of Cherokee is 
/worthy of special mention by reason of its fertility and romantic 
beauty. The grandeur of this section is enhanced by its bold and 
clear streams, which ramify it throughout. 

Transportation is afiforded the county by the East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia railroad, and the Coosa river. 

Center, the county-seat, and Cedar Bluff are the leading towns. 
Together with other centers of population, these possess good educa- 
tional and religious advantages. At Gaylesville there is a high 
school of note. 

Lands range in price from $2.50 to $35 per acre. The government 
owns 20,720 acres of land in Cherokee county. 
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CALHOUN COUNTY. 



This county was organized in 1832, and was named Benton. This 
name it retained tmtil 1858, when it was changed to the one it 
now bears, which was given in honor of the great South Carolina 
statesman. Calhoun has long been regarded one of the best agri- 
cultural counties of the State. This reputation it still enjoys. In 
addition to this, however, it is now regarded one of the leading 
counties in the fertility of its mineral resources. The progress 
which has been made in Calhoun within the last few years has been 
amazing, and serves to show what pluck and energy can achieve 
when coupled with the requisite means of progress. The vast 
mineral stores which have been discovered in the hills and mountains 
of Calhoun are serving greatly to enrich the county, and by their 
development to benefit mankind. Looking at it more in detail we 
find that Calhoun has an area of 640 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 13,980; population in 1880, 19,591. White, 
14,134; colored, 5,457. The population has greatly increased within 
the last six years. 

Tilled Land: 93,857 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 26,435 acres ; 
in com, 33,714 acres; in oats, 8,852 acres; in wheat, 10,745 acres ; 
in rye, 287 acres ; in tobacco, 29 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 283 acres. 

Cotton Production : 10,848 bales. 

The surface of Calhoun is hilly and uneven, and presents the 
Tisual characteristics of a mineral region. But the great variety of 
soils only indicates the vast diversity of productions, for the county 
seems capable of producing every plant that grows in the Temt^etafa^ 
Zone. 
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As will be seen from the above statistics, vast quantities of land 
are tilled in the county, and the capacity of its soils may be judged 
from the variety of its productions. In the valleys and along the 
numerous water courses are found the best lands in Calhoun ; but, 
while they are capable of a greater yield per acre than the higher 
lands, they are more diflScult of cultivation. The valley lands are 
usually chosen for cotton, while the uplands are generally devoted 
to the raising of com, wheat, oats, rye, and Irish and sweet potatoes, 
which are the staple productions of the county. Many minor crops, 
such as peas and peanuts, are also annually produced. 

The finest lands of Calhoun are found in the Alexandria and 
Choccolocco Valleys, which are covered with splendid farms, and 
which support a thrifty and progressive population. 

The forests of Calhoun support pine (both long and short-leaf), 
red, black, white, post, turkey, and Spanish oaks, hickory, walnut, 
beech, poplar, elm, ash, and sweet gum. This fact coupled with that 
of a vast supply of water in every part of the county, greatly 
enhances it as a place of residence. Through different portions of 
Calhoun there flow the Coosa river and Ohatchee, Cane, and Choc- 
colocco creeks. 

The mountain and hill sections abound in the finest springs, 
some of which have water of almost icy coolness. Not least among 
the attractive features of Calhoun county is its fruit-producing 
capacity. Superb orchard fruits are raised in every part of the 
county. Apples, peaches, and pears ripen quite readily, and, as they 
are but seldom interfered with by frosts, they become a source of 
revenue to fruit-growers. Cherries, grapes, and plums flourish also 
with the greatest readiness. 

The orefields and limestone deposits of Calhoun county constitute 
its chief glory. From present indications these resources are 
practically exhaustless. 

The center of interest in this portion of the State is the city of 
Anniston, whose rapid strides in population, and in the elements 
that constitute a bustling city, are simply amazing. 

Charcoal iron has made Anniston, a beautiful place of 5,000 
inhabitants. Its enterprises, after the two furnaces, are : 

Carwheel works, that sell to a large territory ; car works, a 
foundry and machine shop, doing a large variety of work ; a cotton 
factory, one of the largest and best in the South. 

It is here that the development of the different ores of the county 
find fullest expression. Its great industries already named, together 
with its ores and neighboring mines, and the fertile farming region 
by which it is surrounded, and its rapid expansion into a considerable 
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city, make it at once one of the most remarkable places on the con- 
tinent. It is located in a beautiful, green valley, and is engirdled 
by a rampart of high mountains. Nature seems to have designed 
the location for just such a city as is there being rapidly built. The 
valley inlets and outlets seem the natural gateways for the railroads. 
No haste seems to have been exhibited in building the city, for the 
streets are adorned with architectural elegance, the sidewalks are 
paved, and the broad streets of eighty feet in width are admirably 
graded, macadamized, and guttered with stone. 

Every house is erected with a view to permanence. One of the 
chief objects of attraction is the Anniston Inn, a magnificent hotel, 
which crowns a slight eminence in the heart of the city. It has 
been built at a cost of $120,000, and is an object of exceeding 
great attraction. In visiting that part of the city occupied by the 
operatives, the visitor can not help being impressed with the tran- 
quil contentment and happiness which seem everywhere to prevail. 

Jacksonville, the county-seat, with a population of 1,500, is also 
a most desirable and growing town. Besides its superb social 
advantages, it has excellent churches and superior educational 
advantages. A large Normal school is established here, and it 
deservedly ranks with the largest schools in the State. In the 
surrounding country are many splendid farms. Stock-raising has 
received considerable attention, and is rapidly becoming one of the 
most profitable branches of industry in the county. 

Other points of interest are Oxanna, Oxford, Cross Plains, and 
White Plains. The county ranks among the first in the State in 
its educational facilities. At all the places named there are first-class 
schools. At Oxford there is a college of considerable repute. 
Transportation is afforded by the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia, Georgia Pacific, the Anniston and Atlantic, and the East 
and West railroads. Advantages for religious worship exist not 
only in the centers, but throughout the county. 

Lands are purchasable at rates quite moderate for so progressive 
a section, where the tendency of real estate is invariably upward. 
Wild lands may be had at $5 and $10 per acre, and cultivated farms 
at $15 and $50 per acre. The climate and healthfulness of the 
county are excellent. 

The constant flow of population into Calhoun suflSciently indicates 
the spirit with which immigrants are met. 

There are in the county 24,160 acres of government land, which 
offers additional inducements to immigrants. 
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CLEBURNE COUNTY 




This county was created in 1866, and named in homw: of General 
Patrick R. Cleburne, of Arkansas. Though abounding in natural 
resources, the county is not as fully developed as some others in the 
same region. Since the construction of a railroad through the county, 
giving its productions a ready outlet, it is winning to itself a thrifty 
population, and in many ways the merits of Cleburne are coming 
more and more to be recognized and appreciated. Great induce- 
ments exist in the county for capitalists and immigrants, as its mines 
are stored with rich ores, and its lands abound in fertility. The 
county has an area of 540 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 8,017 ; population in 1880, 10,976, White, 
10,308 ; colored, 668. 

Tilled Land: 51,428 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 9,156 acres; 
in com, 21,552 acres ; in oats, 5,672 acres; in wheat, 7,504 acres ; in 
tobacco, 85 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 221 acres. 

Cotton Prodtcction : 3,600 bales. 

Cleburne has a varied surface. In the northern end of the county 
there are rugged hills and mountains, with intervening valleys of 
fertility. These valley lands are of a reddish hue, as is true of most 
of the lands of this character, in this and the northern portion of 
Alabama. The lands which lie along the ridges are of a light, 
grayish color. But few of the mountain lands have ever been culti- 
vated, as the residents of the county have never felt the necessity of 
leaving the level for the higher districts. 

Along the slopes, however, there are good farming lands, with 
yellow subsoil. The remainder of the county is covered with either 
red or gray lands, except in the creek and river bottoms, where the 
soil partakes largely of sand. In the western portion of the county 
there is a sparser population than in any other section, because the 
lands are regarded as the least fertile. Cleburne has many fertile 
valleys, which are mostly devoted to the production of com, though 
some cotton is planted. Along these valley stretches are some of the 
best farms in the county. The lower portion of Cleburne abounds in 
red fertile lands. 

The productions are com, cotton, wheat, and oats, with minor 
crops of great importance. The soils are admirably suited to the 
production of apples and peaches. The clovers and grasses are 
found to thrive with great readiness, and hence, stock-raising is 
gradually receiving more attention. The county has many forests of 
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excellent timber, the chief growth of which are white, red, and 
Spanish oaks, short and long-leaf pine, walnut, hickory, and gum. 
For many years a gold mine has been successfully worked at Arba- 
choochee. The same ore is also found near Hightower. In different 
parts of the county, copper, mica, slate, graphites, pyrites, zinc, and 
kaolin are found prevailing. Iron deposits also exist. Silver has 
also been discovered. These await capital in order to be properly 
developed. 

The supplies of water in every portion of Cleburne are unfailing, 
as it is penetrated by such streams as the Tallapoosa river, and Ter- 
rapin, Muscadine, Cane, Shoal, Cahulga, Chulafinnee, Dying, and 
Lost creeks. All these are sustained by numerous tributaries, which 
contribute further to the supply of water. 

The places of greatest importance are Edwardsville, the county- 
seat, Heflin, Arbachoochee, and Chulafinnee. 

At Edwardsville there is a High School of local note, and at 
Heflin there is an Institute, both of which are well conducted and 
handsomely sustained. Other good schools are found in different 
parts of the county. 

The channels of transportation are, the Georgia Pacific railroad, 
and the East and West railroad — the former a magnificent thorough- 
fare, giving an outlet to each of the cities of Anniston and Atlanta. 

The Alabama Land and Mineral Company own about 40,000 acres 
of land in Cleburne, which can ba purchased at remarkably low 
figures. Besides theger-tWre is a great deal of government land in 
the county still iln taken, ^^^r^^^jnfi 7<|n^fi^ frr^'T Lands can be 
purchasejt#om resident oWhers for from $2 to $10 per acre. 



CLAY COUNTY. 



This county was cj 




a^d tookifs name from the great 
Kentucky statesman, Kenry Clay. Lik^ other interior counties in 
Alabama, the mineral aid agriculturajf^roperties are^not as yet fully 
recognized and appreciated. It is ^mote from lines of transportation 
and is not as accessible \s othep^ortions of the State which have 
won distinction among capitaUBts, and yet are not a whit in advance 
of Clay. When the produ^ve soils, the varied minerals, and the 
vast water-power of the afunty shall attract public notice, gateways 
of commerce will be o^jmed, and its hills and valleys will teem with 
a population. 

The area of ClaAis 610 square miles. 



.r 
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Population in 1870,9,560; population in 1880, 12,938. .White, 
11,870; colored, 1,068. 

Tilled Land : 57,972 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 13,921 acres ; 
in com, 24,503 acres ; in oats, 4,834 acres ; in wheat, 9,785 acres ; in 
tobacco, 85 acres ; in sugar-cane, 10 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 237 
acres. 

Cotton Production : 4,973 bales. 

Clay county is varied both with respect to the face of the country 
and the character of the soils. The western portion is a mountain- 
ous region with a dark, fertile soil. The easjtem portion has a varied 
surface with a soil of sandy loam. A mountainous ridge penetrates 
the county from the southwest to the nor^theast. Most of the lands 
lying adjacent to this ridge are very productive. In the northern end 
of Clay and west of this range is a valley of exceedingly rich farming 
land. The bottom lands which lie along the streams which water 
the county are generally productive. A belt of * ' flatwoods ' ' four or 
five miles wide is found east of thejridge lands. This belt is covered 
with a mixed growth of oaks an(^ pine and has generally a gray and 
somewhat sandy soil. Through|6ut the county the gray lands are 
regarded the best for farming pipposes. 

The bulk of the cotton crog/of Clay is raised in the southern and 
eastern parts of the epunty, ^cause of the superiority of the soils. 
The chief productions i^e cotton, com, wheat, oats, and sweet pota- 
toes. Orchard and gardeirfmits also do well. 

The timbers of the counpdnclude both short and long-leaf pine, 
with blackjack and other <pks,Shickory, sweet gum, walnut, poplar, 
crab apple, persimmon, asl^ maple^dogwood, and alder. The mount- 
ains and hillsides are covered with tl(e heaviest timbers. The timber 
and lumber trade is one of the future n^dustries of Clay county. 

Gold, silver, barytes, tin, manganei^, pyrites, soapstone, iron, 
copper, copperas, mica, graphite and sla^ are found in different 
parts of Clay. The Confederate authorities^ during the last two 
years of the war, secured much sulphur front this county for the 
manufacture of powder. 

The water-power of the county is immense. The inclination of 
many of the streanis is great, imparting a mighty momentum to the 
descending waters. Big Kitchabadarga, Talladega, Hatchet, Hillo- 
bee, Hatchee, Enitochopka, Condutchkee, Crooked, and Mad Indian, 
creeks are the main streams. The county is abundantly supplied, 
too, with perennial springs of freestone water. 

Ashland, the county-seat, with a population of 300, Lineville, and 
Delta are the principal points of interest. Excellent schools of fit 
high grade are found at all these points. 
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^t]j/^e are 40,640 acres of govemm&A land in Clay county^. 

If purchased now lands can beyifcured in the county at marvel- 
ously low rates. 

The residents and fej^d-owjifrs are anxious for a increased popu- 
lation and greater prospeht^ While the county possesses extensive 
advantages, as will appear ff^n the foregoing statements, capital is 
needed to bring its dii^rs resoHjjces into note and to prompt the 
construction of linesjiff transportatfl 

Lands may be rorchased as low as j^i per acre, while the most 
improved can be Ifed from $5 to $15 per acrb. ._ . -^ 

Those desirjiig homes may le. -sure of a cordial welcome in this 
•county. 



RANDOLPH COUNTY. 



The county of Randolph was created in 1832, and named for the 
famous John Randolph, of Virginia. Its natural advantages are, in 
many respects, superior. Its climate is salubrious, lands good, tone 
of society elevated, and health unsurpassed. Jt has been styled 
** the Switzerland of America.'' 

During the last census (1880) the census official of the county 
rendered in his report at Washington, only to have it returned to him 
for correction respecting his mortuary statements, the Washington 
•official declaring that the death rate was sO low, he supposed some 
mistake had been made. The original report was returned to Wash- 
ington unchanged, as no error had been committed. 

The area of the county is 610 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,006; population in 1880, 16,575. White, 
I3»i55; colored, 3,420. 

Tilled Land : 81,426 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 23,177 acres; 
in com, 29,595 acres ; in oats, 4,850 acres ; in wheat, 10,156 acres; in 
tobacco, 44 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 433 acres. 

Cotton Production : 7,475 bales. 

Though the soils of Randolph are less fertile than those of other 
regions, it has advantages for the farmer which are not enjoyed in 
•counties of superior lands. The soils are of average fertility, and on 
account of deep clay subsoil and abundant rainfall, are quite reliable 
for agricultural purposes. Not more than one-fourth of the forests 
-of Randolph have been cleared for purposes of agriculture. The 
lands of the county are easily tilled, and when aided by manures 
make a handsome return. The chief crops are cottL^ cjCk\.\.^\SL^^\iSL'a^.> 
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and oats. Several varieties of grass have been introduced into the 
county and the results have been very satisfactory. Redtop and 
orchard-grass thrive with readiness. 

Fruit-growing is gradually receiving more attention. The more 
elevated lands of Randolph produce an unfailing crop of peaches, 
there having been but one failure in thirty-five years. The lands 
along the hilly slopes are peculiarly adapted to the production of 
grapes. Indeed, all the fruits and vegetables known to this latitude 
grow to perfection in Randolph. The farmers of the county are 
well-to-do, and, for the most part, produce everything for home con- 
sumption. 

Like other counties, the absence of railroad transportation has 
prevented attention being given the minerals of Randolph. In gold^ 
copper, mica, tin, graphite,_arid kaolin it is doubtless one of the 
richest counties of the^^gjalfe*.--**^^ ibund mainly in the 

northern portion of Randolph. The kaolin is of superior quality and 
is inexhaustible. The main deposit of ore of the Stone Hill copper 
mine is pn the Randolph side. The supply of mica is considerable 
and of superior quality. 

The timbers of the county include pine, oak, and hickory, which 
vary with the changing soils. About three-fourths of the county are 
still covered with splendid forests which in some instances include 
considerable districts of the yellow or long-leaf pine. 

As yet the county is without railway transportation. The East 
Alabama and Cincinnati railroad, which extends to Buffalo in the 
adjoining county of Chambers, is being built to Anniston, and when 
completed the county of Randolph will be traversed by it, and thus 
will be furnished a valuable line. The Atlanta and Atlantic railroad 
will also run through it. 

The county is penetrated by the Tallapoosa and Little Tallapoosa 
rivers, High Pine, Com House, Fox, Bear, Cat, Nose, Piney, and 
Chillisada creeks and their numerous tributaries. The springs and 
wells afford a superb freestone water which is remarkably cold. The 
depth and grade of clay in Randolph accounts for the purity of its 
waters, and the excellent water and salubrious air accounts for the 
wonderful health enjoyed by the inhabitants of the county. 

Roanoke, Wedowee, the county-seat, and Rock Mills are the 
points of interest. These, as well as other points in the county, are 
well supplied with churches and schools. At both Rock Mills and 
Wedowee there are high schools of merit, while at Roanoke is to be 
found the Roanoke Male and Female College, an institution of note 
in this section of the State. At Rock Mills, an enterprising village. 
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there is a large cotton factory^ a tannery, pottery, and cabinet estab- 
lishment. 

Lands may be purchased for from $2 to $5 per acre. 

The people are fully alive to the importance of immigration and 
are prompted to encourage all seeking homes to consider the claims 
of Randolph. 

There are 16,760 acres of government land in the county. 



CHAMBERS COUNTY. 



Chambers county was created in 1832, and named in honor of 
Hon. Henry Chambers, of Madison county. It is one of the boun- 
dary counties on the east, and is separated from Georgia by the 
Chattahoochee river. Area of the county 610 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 17,562; population in 1880, 23,440. White, 
11,364; colored, 12,076. 

Tilled Land: 149,283 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 70,934 acres ; 
in com, 49,306 acres; in oats, 9,258 acres; in wheat, 11,520 acres; in 
tobacco, 39 acres ; in sugar-cane, 211 acres; in sweet potatoes, 1,038 
acres. 

Cotton Production : 19,476 bales. 

The general surface of Chambers is neither mountainous nor level, 
but is rolling. The northwestern portion is pine land with gray soil. 
All the remainder of the county, with but little exception, is mulatto 
soil with red clay subsoil. 

Originally these lands were covered with a growth of oak, hickory, 
chestnut, gum, etc. Professor Toumey, late State Geologist of 
Alabama, remarked, on one occasion, that there were not forty acres 
of land in the county on which an industrious man would fail to 
make a competent support. 

Chambers is regarded the best average county in Alabama. The 
subsoil is of such character that the surface can be made the most 
productive possible. Nearly. every part of the county is susceptible 
of cultivation, and but little difference exists as to the capacity for 
productiveness. The land is red, mulatto or gray. The red is better 
for grain, if no fertilizers are used, and the gray is better suited to 
the production of cotton. The mulatto-colored lands are best suited 
to all crops, and mature their crops earlier. While the red lands 
seem better suited to the growth of grain, a considerable proportion 
of cotton is raised upon them. These red lands have from the first 
been selected by farmers, and it rarely occurs that atv^ Vax'^ ^^x^as. 
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•can now be found which have not been put in cultivation. One finds 
the palatial mansions of the typical Southern planter of the long ago, 
embowered in magnificent groves of native oak, situated almost in- 
variably in the midst of these lands. 

The timbers of Chambers are mostly of oaks, and nowhere on the 
continent can more luxuriant groves of red, Spanish, white, and post 
oaks be seen than upon the red, rolling lands of this county. An 
occasional belt of yellow or long-leaf pine is found. 

The ordinary fruits of this latitude g^ow in Chambers quite readily, 
but it seems peculiarly suited to the production of peaches. Pro- 
fessor Eugene A. Smith, the present State Geologist, is reported to 
have said that Chambers is the most reliable county for the produc- 
tion of peaches that can be found in the United States. 

The county is watered chiefly by the Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee 
rivers and their tributaries. 

The mineral resources of the county are, as yet, unknown. Only 
:such specimens are found as favor the conjecture that they exist. 
This is true of iron ore. Corundum is found in great quantities in 
Chambers. In the northern part of the county is a beautifiil soap- 
stone of gray and blue, which admits of as fine polish as marble. A 
T)elt of this beautiful stone extends across the county. It is manu- 
factured into monuments and tombstones. Granite and graphite also 
•exist. 

lyarge mills for grinding com and wheat are found at different 
points in Chambers. There are two cotton factories in the county, 
one near West Point, on the Chattahoochee, and the other upon the 
same stream, but lower down. 

Chambers is favored with three lines of railway — the Western 
railroad, which is the main line between Montgomery and Atlanta, 
and the Columbus and Western, and the East Alabama and Cincin- 
nati railroad, which terminates, at present, in the county. 

LaFayette, the county-seat, with a population of 1,500, BlufFton, 
Cussetta, Fredonia, and Milltown are places of importance and have 
;good educational and religious advantages. There is an admirable 
system of fi-ee schools throughout the entire county. One of the 
attractive points in Chambers, and one which illustrates the capability 
of the soils to produce fruit, is the famous Pamell Peach Farm, in the 
southeastern part of the county. It embraces over one thousand acres 
of fruit trees. The proprietor gathers much of his delicious fruit as 
early as the beginning of May, and sends it to remote points, such 
as New York and Chicago. Fresh and well-matured peaches com- 
mand almost fabulous prices in these markets at so early a season. 
'The annual income of this firuit farm is immense. 
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Many hundreds of acres of land are lying idle in this county 
awaiting the hands of the tiller. Every disposition exists on the 
part of the residents to induce investors to purchase farms and homes, 
and settle in their midst. To those thus coming the most reasonable 
rates will be offered. In some parts of the county, lands may be 
purchased for $2 per acre, while the best lands will not exceed $10 
per acre. Health, climate, superior water, excellent soil, the best 
social advantages, and a warm welcome are among the inducements 
presented to immigrants and investors by the people of Chambers 
county. There are 160 acres of government land in the county. 



LEE COUNTY. 

This county was established in 1866, and named for General 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia. Highly favored in its location, with 
respect to the markets and transportation, as well as in regard to 
healthfulness, generous soils, and educational facilities, Lee is a most 
desirable place of residence. Of these numerous advantages we 
shall have occasion to speak further on. Let us look somewhat 
into the internal resources of the county. It has an area of 610 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 21,750; population in 1880, 27,262. White, 
12,217 ; colored, 15,045. 

Tilled Land : 122,875 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 51,889 acres ; 
in com, 30,137 acres ; in oats, 11,918 acres; in wheat, 8,697 acres ; in 
rice, ID acres ; in tobacco, 1 1 acres ; in sugar-cane, 208 acres ; in 
sweet potatoes, 925 acres. 

Cotton Prodtutio7i : 13,189 bales. 

Lee county is divided into two distinct sections with respect to its 
topography. In the north the surface is hilly, while in the south it 
is more level. 

The several characters of soils are gray, red, and sandy. Perhaps 
a little more than one-half of the tillable soil of Lee is gray. In 
other parts there is a distinct predominance of red land, while in 
others again, there is such a blending of the gray and red soils as to 
render it impossible to decide which prevails. The gray land is 
preferred for cotton, while the red lands are devoted, usually, to the 
grains. Crops grow with great readiness, and the lands are quite 
productive, especially when aided with feTl\\\x<ets. 
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The character of the soils is such, and the undulation of the 
urface such, too, that farm work may be riesumed soon after the 
leaviest rain fall. 

The staple productions of Lee, are cotton, com, wheat, oats, 
ugar-cane, and sweet potatoes. The generous yield of the soils, the 
ase of cultivation, and the accessibility to market, serve as induce- 
Qents to the planters to raise large quantities of cotton. This is 
onsequently the one ruling staple of the county. 

Orchard culture is receiving greater attention with the advance of 
^ears. ' 

Special attention has been devoted to the production of peaches 
ind grapes, and with the most gratifying results. Extensive orchards 
ind vineyards are now being planted in some parts of the county. 
Greater attention is also being given to the production of water- 
nelons, to which the red lands, when fertilized, seem peculiarly 
idapted. The ready growth of this fruit, and the rapid transit to 
leveral markets in higher latitudes, are serving to stimulate producers 
o turn it to pecuniary advantage. 

In Lee county there is an occurrence of white crystalline dolomite. 
;n appearance it resembles white marble, and may be used for 
learths, mantels, gravestones, and monuments. It produces an 
excellent lime also. Besides this, there are to be found barytes, 
lagging-stone, soapstone, and granite. The forests abound in good 
imber, including short-leaf pine, the upland oaks, hickory, poplar, 
ish, 'maple, dogwood, the gums, and cherry. 

The streams of the county, are the Chattahoochee river, and 
IVacoochee, Naufaba, Songahatchee, Big Hallewackee, White's, 
IVetumpka, and Osanippa creeks. These show a prevalence of 
vater throughout the year. In addition to these, there is the 
presence of springs in every part of the county, and sometimes there 
ire springs with mineral qualities. Either for plantation or domestic 
x)nsumption, and for all mechanical purposes there is an abundant 
vater supply. All the streams on the eastern side of the county 
low into the Chattahoochee. The western portion is drained by the 
Fallapoosa. 

The transportation facilities of Lee are superior. The Western 
-ailroad of Alabama, the Columbus and Western, and the East 
A^labama and Cincinnati railroads run through different portions of 
:he county. 

Conspicuous among its industries are the Chewacla Limeworks, 
aear Youngsboro, on the Columbus and Western railroad. The lime 
from these works is marketed through the several States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana. There is also a 
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-carriage and wagon factory. a^Opelika, besi^e^ othei- minor mechani- 
cal industries. • y|' 

The prominent Mii^^ir^re Opelika, the county-seat, having a 
population of 3,50Q;^|^uni, Salem, and Brownsville^ 

The educational Mvantages of the county ar^sup^^br. Opelika 
has two schools of a high order, both for males and feni:^les. Auburn 
is the seat of the Agricultural gnd Mechanical CoUeg^ of the State, 
and good common schools exist -throughout the county^ 

Good lands can be purchased in the county from prices ranging 
from $3 to $15 per acre. " ' 

Purchasers of lands and seekers of homes would be accorded every 
xx)nsideration in Lee. 

The county has no government lands. 



TALLAPOOSA COUNTY. 

The county derives its name from the beautiful river which enters 
the northwestern portion and traces its course diagonally across it. 
It is one of the counties of the State the resources of which are but 
measurably known. Its agricultural capabilities have been somewhat 
^tested, and in some particulars it leads the other counties of the State. 
Its mineral wealth is supposed to be considerable from the indications 
.afforded. To these items our attention will now be directed some- 
-what in detail. 

The county has an area of 8io square miles. 

Population in 1870, 16,963; population in 1880, 23,401. White, 
i6, 108 ; colored, 7,293. 

Ttiied Land: 143, 175 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 41,200 acres ; 
in corn, 41,415 acres ; in oats, 9,106 acres ; in wheat, 14,572 acres ; in 
tobacco, 21 acres; in sugar-cane, 41 acres; in sweet potatoes, 408 
acres. 

Cotton Production : 14, 161 bales. 

The county has two predominating varieties of soil — the red and 
the gray. These soils usually rest upon a subsoil which is more or 
less reddish or yellowish in color. Here, as in the adjoining counties, 
the red soils are usually best suited to the production of grain. In 
addition to the prevailing upland soils of red and gray there are 
fertile bottoms, the richness of which has been derived from the wash- 
ings of the neighboring hills. In some cases these are the best 
lands found in the* county. These lowlands embrace about one-sixth 
-of the entire county. 
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The cotton soils of Tallapoosa are the red and gray soils, and some 
of the bottom lands along the river and creeks. 

In addition to these, the loamy lands of the southern end of Tal- 
lapoosa are much used for the production of cotton. Most of the 
cotton raised in tlfe county is produced in the southern sections, 
because of the prevalence of the soils best adapted to its growth. 

Upon the best grain lands are produced from thirty to forty bushels 
of com per acre. The other chief productions of Tallapoosa are 
oats, wheat, sorghum, sweet potatoes, etc. It leads all the other 
counties in the State in the production of wheat. 

The forests are heavily timbered with white, red, and Spanish oak^ 
poplar, hickory, pine, ash, mulberry, and gum. These valuable tim- 
bers will be brought into requisition as the demand grows for their 
use in the mechanical arts. 

The county is watered by the Tallapoosa river and the Hillabee, 
Chattasofka, Big Sandy, Little Sandy, Sorgahatchee, Buck, Elke- 
hatchee. Blue, Winn, and Emuckfaw creeks. Immense water-power 
prevails in every section of the county and upon all the principal 
streams, notably upon Big Sandy and Hillabee. The incline planes 
over which the vast volumes of water are precipitated give them 
immense power for manufacturing purposes. In the southern end 
of the county are the famous Tallapoosa Great Falls, which possess 
the greatest water-power in the State. The water rushes along a 
steep declivity for two hundred yards, the inclination being fifty-three 
feet. The power is estimated at thirty-thousand-horse. Adjacent to 
the falls are vast quantities of granite rock, while immense forests of 
yellow pine timber extend backward into the interior for many miles. 
All indications point to this wonderful locality as one of the future 
centers of Southern manufacture. The famous Tallassee Cotton 
Mills are located upon the western side of the river, in the county of 
Elmore. 

The minerals of Tallapoosa are numerous and abundant, and the 
indications are that they will soon prove immensely valuable to the 
county. There have been some rich finds of gold, even of late, in 
Tallapoosa. In the Terrel Mine, at Log Pit and Ely Pit, considera- 
ble quantities of gold are dug. Near Dadeville has been discovered 
gold which promises to yield abundantly. Silver has been discovered, 
but the extent of its prevalence is not known. 

Near Dudley ville there are outcroppings of superior mica. Plates 
have been picked up fully eight inches square. Graphite is also 
found. Asbestos and emery exist in different sections of the county, 
and in some quarters asbestos, particularly, is found to be abundant. 
Through Dudleyville and Dadeville there passes a broad belt of mag- 
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nesian rocks, chiefly soapstone ; this prevails in immense quantities. 
Flagging-stone also prevails. 

The chief towns are, Dadeville, the county-seat, with a population 
of 1,500, Dudley ville, Alexander City, Camp Hill, and Daviston. 

At each of the towns of Dadeville, Camp Hill, Daviston, Alexan- 
der City, and Hackneyville there is a high-school, with good common 
school facilities existing throughout the county. A moral and 
religious sentiment prevails, which finds expression in good Sunday- 
schools and numerous churches of the various denominations. 

A channel of transportation exists by reason of the junction of the 
Columbus and Western railroad with the Anniston and Atlantic at 
Syllacauga. This gives an outlet in both directions — to the line of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, on the one hand, and the 
Western railroad of Alabama on the other. 

Good lands may be purchased in the county at prices ranging from 
$3 to $12 per acre. Immigration is earnestly desired by the residents 
of the county. 

Tallapoosa county contains 6, i6o acres of government lan4. 



COOSA COUNTY. 

The county of Coosa derives its name from the beautiful river of 
the same name which forms its western boundary. In admiration 
of the sparkling water of the stream, the Indians named it rippling^ 
which is the translation of Coosa. The county was organized in 1832. 
It partakes largely of the characteristics which prevail in the adjoin- 
ing counties. Both as a mineral and agricultural county, Coosa is 
greatly favored. It has an area of 670 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 11,945; population in 1880, 15,113. White, 
10,050; colored, 5,063. 

Tilled Land : 80,791 acres. Area planted in cotton, 26,468 acres; 
in com, 29,990 acres ; in oats, 5,325 acres ; in wheat, 9,735 acres; in 
tobacco, 28 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 412 acres. 

Cotton Production : 8, 4 11 bales. 

The face of the country is uneven, being diversified with precipitous 
hills, deep valleys, beautiful terraces, with broad districts of undu- 
lating surface. The character of the soils is varied. The dominating 
lands are the red and gray, with occasional belts of thinner soils, 
which are mostly found along the hills and ridges. There are also 
many broad and beautiful valleys in the county, the productiveness of 
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which exceeds that of any other lands. Upon the lands which skirt 
the streams are found the splendid cotton fields of Coosa, as well as 
upon the best red and gray uplands. These valleys have a consider- 
able depth of rich soil, mixed with vegetable matter — the accumu- 
lations of ages. The principal crops are cotton, com, oats, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, and sorghum. The three crops first named grow to 
rank luxuriance when planted upon lands favorable to their produc- 
tion. The soil is capable of producing valuable grasses, and the 
fine stock in which the county abounds shows what may be accom- 
plished in this branch of industry. 

Near the center of the county, between two of its principal streams, 
are found many high ridges which are clad in the noblest specimens 
of yellow or long-leaf pine. ' This district of valuable timber extends 
to the Talladega line. The other timbers comprise several kinds of 
oak and hickory, together with occasional patches of short-leaf pine. 

Embosomed in the numerous high hills, already mentioned, which 
prevail between Weogufi'ka and Hatchet creeks, are deposits of iron 
ore which seem inexhaustible. A granite belt of value exists 
between the towns of Bradford and Rockford. Tantalite, copper, 
tin, asbestos, emery, soapstone, corundum, kaolin, with traces of 
gold and silver, are also found. 

At Kellyton is a thriving cotton-mill, known as the Bradford 
Factory. Water-power is abundant in the multitude of streams that 
flow through Coosa, chief among which are Coosa river, Hallet, 
Weoguffka, and Paint creeks. Rockford, Kellyton, Bradford, Nix- 
burg, and Good water are the principal towns. The Columbus and 
Western railroad terminates, at present, at the last-named place. 
The road is projected to the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
railroad. The Anniston and Atlantic railroad is also being built to 
this point. 

School and religious facilities abound throughout the county, and 
at several of the towns named are schools of more than ordinary 
grade. The people are hospitable, and favorably disposed toward 
strangers seeking homes in their midst. 

Lands vary in price from $2 to $12 per acre, their value depending 
upon their grade and location. Coosa is a county of radiant promise, 
and. when its internal wealth shall be known, it will be brought up 
alongside the most progressive counties in the State. It deserves 
high consideration at the hands of those seeking a favorable location 
for settlement. In the county are found 33,800 acres of government 
land awaiting occupation. 
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CHILTON COUNTY. 

When this county was organized in 1868 it was called Baker, 
which name it retained until 1875, when in honor of Judge W. P. 
Chilton it received its present designation. Chilton occupies the 
geographical center of the State. Wonderful advances have been 
made in the industries of the county within the last few years. 
From 1870 to 1880 the population of Chilton was almost doubled. It 
has an area of 700 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 6,194; population in 1880, 10,793. White, 
8,651 ; colored, 2,142. 

Tilled Land : 40,676 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 11,558 acres ; 
in com, 18,185 ; in oats, 2,255 acres ; in wheat, 4,507 acres ; in rye, 
60 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 356 acres. 

Cotton Production : 3,534 bales. 

Chilton is varied both with respect to the face of the country and 
the character of the lands. In the eastern portion there is a high 
ridge which forms the watershed between the Coosa and Alabama 
rivers. Along the southern border of the county the surface is 
uneven. This irregularity of the face of the county extends north- 
ward for some distance. 

The soils vary from the rich red and brown loam lands to the most 
sterile. In the western portion of the county, and especially in the 
regions lying contiguous to Mulberry creek and its tributaries, are 
found the best agricultural lands. It is here that the population is 
denser than elsewhere in Chilton. This is emphatically the farming 
section of the county. On the opposite side (the eastern) of the 
county are found altogether a different class of industries. Extensive 
pine forests are a prevailing feature here. They are spread over the 
knolls and hills which hold within their bosoms deposits of minerals. 
To what extent these minerals exist has not yet been discovered. 
Professor Eugene A. Smith, State Geologist, affirms that there is a 
greater variety of minerals in Chilton than in any other county in 
Alabama. He did not think, however, that they were, in any,^ 
instance, abundant. They consist of mica, graphite, iron, copper, 
silver, and gold. Copper and gold mines have been operated with 
some success. 

The timber resources of Chilton are very extensive as is indicated 
by the fact that there are twenty-nine sawmills in the county. 
These comprise some of the largest mills and lumber industries in 
the State. Many of these are found along the line of the Louls^vUs. 
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and Nashville railroad. It will be inferred from the foregoing that 
the forests of Chilton are composed almost entirely of the yellow 
or long-leaf pine. 

As the timber is cleared off these lands they are brought into- 
cultivation and yield readily in response to proper fertilizing. Com, 
cotton, oats, wheat, and rice are the principal crops. The cultivation: 
of rice for the market has been undertaken within the last few years 
with the most gratifying results. It will ultimately prove a source 
of great revenue to the county. It has been tested in the refineries 
of New Orleans and pronounced equal to the best grades produced 
upon the famous rice plantations of South Carolina. 

Advantages for the shipment of products to distant markets are 
afforded by the splendid line of the Louisville and Nashville railroad, 
which passess directly through the heart of the county. The East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroad also passes through the 
county. 

There is no lack of water, as the county is drained by the Little 
Cahaba and Coosa rivers, and Chestnut, Swift, Big and Little Mul- 
berry, and Blue creeks. 

The places of greatest importance are Clanton, the county-seat, 
with a population of 600, Verbena, Maplesville, and Mountain Creek. 
Two of these points — Verbena and Mountain Creek — ^have become 
somewhat noted as summer resorts. At the former place an elegant 
hotel has been erected, both for summer and winter boarders ; while 
at the latter point neat cabins of summer visitors dot the slopes and 
crown the high ridges. Families from Montgomery and neighboring 
towns have established these tasteful retreats in order that they may 
find a pleasant refuge from the heat and dust of the city. Both these 
points are growing in popularity as places of summer resort. 

Good schools are found at every center of interest in the county. 
At Clanton an.d Verbena the schools are of high grade and the moral 
influences good. Churches of the different denominations also 
abound. 

Immigrants or investors desiring to purchase lands in this county 
may obtain them for prices ranging from $1 to $15 per acre. Know- 
ing how much depends upon an increased population of thrifty 
habits, the people of this county are eager to encourage such to 
establish homes in their midst. 

Chilton county embraces 52,000 acres of land belonging to the 
general government. 
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TUSCALOOSA COUNTY. 

The county of Tuscaloosa was organized in 1 8x8. It is called 
from the Indian name of its principal stream. It is one of the most 
noted counties of the State, its principal city having once been the 
capital of Alabama, and being now the seat of the State University, 
the Insane Asylum, as well as that of a number of female schools of 
distinction. 

The elements of wealth of Tuscaloosa county are varied. There 
is a great variety of soils as well as productions, and the county has 
considerable wealth of minerals. 

It has an area of 1,390 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 20,081 ; population in 1880, 24,957. White, 
15,216; colored, 9,741. 

Tilled Land: 111,171 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 33,773 
acres ; in com, 38,638 acres ; in oats, 6,974 acres ; in wheat, 2,689 
acres; in rye, 130 acres; in sugar-cane, 35 acres; in tobacco, 20 
acres ; in sweet potatoes, 919 acres. 

Cotton Production : 11,137 bales. 

Throughout the county of Tuscaloosa, the surface is hilly and 
broken. This irregularity prevails more in some quarters than in 
others perhaps, but this is the general rule. The lands vary greatly 
in their fertility. In the eastern, northeastern and northern parts of 
the county, there are but few lands of any great value for purposes 
of cultivation. The soil is sandy, though there are districts where 
the land is found quite productive. Fertilizers, judiciously used, 
would make even the most unpromising soils, in these sections of the 
county, productive. Through the center of Tuscaloosa, and in the 
western and southern portions, the most valuable and remunerative 
soils are found. The lands most esteemed by farmers are those 
lying along the streams. These bottoms are, in some sections, very 
narrow, but are almost invariably fertile. The best lands for plant- 
ing lie along the Warrior river, in the lower portion of the county. 
After this river sweeps past the city of Tuscaloosa, the bottoms begin 
to broaden, and have long been in cultivation. In this section are 
found some 01 the most inviting farms in the State. Both com and 
cotton yield quite abundantly. The greater part of the cotton crop 
of Tuscaloosa county is raised upon the valley lands. It must not 
be inferred from the foregoing that the productive soils are restricted 
to the basins of the county. Such is not the fact. There is a large 
quantity of upland soil which is much prized far \\s> ^xQ>^^^s^^M^ ^•a?^*^- 
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bilities. It is estimated that fullv one-half of the tillable soils of 
Tuscaloosa county are devoted to the production of cotton. Com, 
oats, peas, rye, and sorghum, grow with great readiness Grasses and 
clovers grow splendidly when cultivated. Through the forests and 
upon the old fields and castaway lands, there is, during three-fourths 
of the year, a sward of native clovers and grasses, which afford 
excellent pasturage facilities to stock. This taken in connection with 
the fact that the county is remarkably well watered, especially in such 
sections as where the best herbage springs, indicates the favorable- 
ness of this region to stock-raising. Appreciating this fact, many of 
the inhabitants are already engaged in this lucrative branch of 
industry. 

The forests of the county are stocked with yellow or long-leaf 
pine, which grows abundantly and at great height ; the beech, white, 
red, blackjack, and Spanish oaks, sweet gum, poplar, elm, hickory, 
bay, cherry, and cottonwood. There are many saw-mills in the 
county devoted to the manufacture of lumber. The numerous 
streams which flow through these immense forests usually have 
considerable fall, and afford many valuable seats for mills and other 
similar enterprises. The water-power of the county is immense. 
The mineral wealth of the county, though largely undeveloped, is 
great. It has been estimated that nearly, if not quite, five-sevenths 
of the total area of the county contains coal. The quality of the 
coal is good. The coal measures of this county are regarded the 
thickest of the Warrior coalfield, and, indeed, the thickest known to 
exist in the world. Nothing more than a bare mention can be made 
here of the extensive mineral wealth of the county. To those 
interested in the examination of the matter, reference is made to the 
accurate report of Professor Henry McCalley, assistant State 
geologist, on the Warrior coalfield. It is published under the 
auspices of the State, and is for gratuitous distribution. Flagging 
stone and manganese are found in the county. Transportation is 
secured through the Alabama Great Southern railroad and the 
Warrior river. The former of these furnishes commercial facilities 
to New Orleans and Cincinnati, and the latter opens up a natural 
highway to the gulf. The new railroad from Mobile to the Tennessee 
river is expected to run through this county. These, together with 
the natural advantages, render Tuscaloosa an inviting point for 
residence. 

As has already been intimated, the water supply of the county is 
exhaustless. The streams are the Black Warrior, Sipsey, and North 
rivers; and Valley, Yellow, Grant's, Rock Castle, Wolf, Shoal, Davis, 
and Big Sandy creeks. Several of these penetrate large districts of 
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heavy, valuable timber. In the low places, usually along the creeks, 
are found dense brakes of wild cane, which is greatly relished by 
stock. Fruit of several varieties abound throughout the county. 
Chief among these are apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and 
strawberries. There are several thriving industries in the county, 
among which may be named the Tuscaloosa Cotton Mills, at Cotton- 
dale ; and the Tuscaloosa Cotton Factory, the iron foundry, and the 
cotton-seed oil mills, near the city of Tuscaloosa. Other industries 
are in contemplation. 

The points of interest in the county are Tuscaloosa, the county- 
seat, with a population of 2,000; Northport, Cottondale, and Fosters. 

Tuscaloosa is one of the most inviting points in the State, both as 
a place of residence, and as a manufacturing location. Its proximity 
to the great mineral fields, and its location at the head of navigation 
on the Warrior, give it decided advantage as a manufacturing point. 
For many years it has been the seat of the University of Alabama, 
one of the most distinguished literary institutions of the South. 
Institutions for female education also exist. The city has long been 
noted for its beauty, its broad streets, shaded by the native wateroak ; 
its handsome churches, superb school buildings, and attractive 
residences. In social culture, it is the peer of any Southern city. 
Its location is favorable to the planting of industrial enterprises. 
Just beyond its limits are the falls of the Warrior river, which, by 
reason of their immense power, are admirably suited to the location 
of manufactories. Surrounded by so many elements of natural 
wealth, and possessing a healthfulness of location, the city of Tusca- 
loosa is destined to great prominence in the future. It is located at 
the head of navigation of the Warrior river, and enjoys commercial 
relations with Mobile through a line of steamers. 

An iron bridge spans the river in the northwestern part of the 
city, and unites it with the thrifty town of Northport, beyond the 
Warrior. Lands are variously estimated in different portions of the 
county, and range fron $2 to $25 per acre. 

Within the limits of the county are 109,520 acres of government 
land. 
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BIBB COUNTY. 

The county of Bibb was established in 1818 and called by the name 
of Cahaba. Two years later it was changed to that of Bibb, in honor 
of William W. Bibb, the first Governor of the State. 

In some respects Bibb is a most remarkable county, combining in 
a wonderful manner many elements of wealth, and in great profusion. 
In minerals it ranks among the foremost counties of Alabama. Its 
timbers are varied and of superior character, while its lands yield 
splendidly, and its healthfulness is superior. No one can read an 
accurate description of Bibb without being impressed with its intrinsic 
greatness. Its area embraces 610 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 7,469 ; population in 1880, 9,487. White, 
5,887; colored, 3,600. 

Tilled Land: 43,796 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 15,737 
acres; in com, 18,816 acres; in oats, 2,935 acres; in wheat, 3,125 
acres; in rye, 151 acres; in tobacco, 36 acres; in sugar-cane, 36 
acres ; in sweet potatoes, 368 acres. 

Cotton Production : 4,843 bales. 

In the main, the face of the country in Bibb is broken. There 
are, however, many portions of the country which are gently rolling, 
in which agriculture is prosecuted with gratifying success. There is 
no lack of fertility in the soil. Along the river bottoms there are 
vast areas of the most level and fertile lands. In some cases they 
have been in cultivation nearly half a century, and yet the yield of 
forty bushels to the acre is not at all unusual. Lying along the 
Cahaba river there are lands which yield a bale of cotton to the acre. 
Even along the high ridges where the tallest pines grow, the land is 
usually of good quality. Many of the best farming lands are found 
between the center and northeastern comer of the county. The soils 
are red, bufif, and gray. Of these prevailing varieties throughout the 
county, the red lands are superior in fertility, and are usually chosen 
by planters for grain, while the gray and brown soils are devoted to 
the production of cotton. In the southern half of the county the 
lands are both red and brown and seem most eagerly sought by 
planters because of the conjunction of these cotton and grain soils. 

Here are consequently found many excellent lands for farms. Per- 
haps the greater part of the cotton produced in the county is grown 
upon the brown loam lands. Cotton, grain, and the esculents grow 
with equal readiness, the principal crops being cotton, com, oats, 
wheat, rye, sugar-caney sweet potatoes, rice and field peas. Herbage 
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of different varieties flourishes, as is attested by the superior stock 
with which one meets in every part of the county. Some of the 
finest horses and best milch cows in the State are found in Bibb. 
With proper facilities stock-raising could be made quite a lucrative 
branch of business. 

The numerous hill and ridge ranges in the county are full of iron, 
coal, marble, and limestone. All these exist in great and varied 
abundance. The iron ores are not surpassed for purity by any others 
in the State. They are principally brown hematite. Taken in con- 
nection with the fact that adjacent to these vast deposits of iron lie 
the famous Cahaba coalfields, and one can readily see the elements of 
a colossal prosperity which are possessed by the county of Bibb. The 
whole northern portion of the county is one solid domain of splendid 
•coal. An additional advantage is suggested by the proximity of 
these minerals to the Alabama river, where the}'- can be readily loaded 
upon barges and floated to the Gulf of Mexico. Or, else, large 
barges could be floated down the Cahaba river, if it were cleared of 
its barriers, and thence upon the broad bosom of the Alabama. 
Thus the county is highly favored in the possession of these vast 
resources of minerals, as it is in possessing facilities for cheap trans- 
portation to the Southern seas, and thence to the regions beyond. 
For several years the enterprising citizens of Selma have been con- 
templating the construction of a line of communication with these 
•extensive natural deposits of coal and iron, and with the deep water 
transportation afforded in that direction, these elements of mineral 
^wealth will no doubt seek that route to the sea. 

The limestone and marble deposits of the county are certainly 

^wonderful. Along precipitous hillsides there are solid walls of these 

Araluable stones, revealing in some instances a height of fully fifty feet. 

This is a common occurrence along both the Little and Big Cahaba 

rivers. In addition to this, great bowlders of limestone as large as 

•cottages lie along the face of the country. These deposits, both of 

marble and limestone, may be quarried with great ease and slight 

'expense. These mammoth quarries of limestone and marble are in 

-close proximity to the deposits of iron and coal. The quantities of 

these natural elements of wealth — coal, iron, marble, and limestone — 

^eem to be inexhaustible. The county also contains manganese, 

barytes, and ochre. Standing in immediate connection with these are 

the forests of the county, which embrace all the hard woods, such as 

the several species of oak, poplar, elm, beech, gum, maple, and pine. 

Vast bodies of first-class timber oftentimes overspread the mineral 

treasures which are hidden beneath. 

The county is not excelled in the abutidauc^ ^.tA ^-xss^^KGRfc <5>W5s. 
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water. Magnificent springs of the purest limestone gush forth 
unceasingly and in the greatest quantities from the rugged hills which 
aboimd. Again, in other sections, there are immense springs of 
freestone. Large portions of the population use water from these 
numerous and perpetual springs. 

The streams are : the Cahaba and lyittle Cahaba rivers, and Shade's 
Sandy, Blue Cat, Haysoppy, Afonce, Mahan's, Hill's, and Shoultz 
creeks. These possess immense water-power. In addition to its 
deep and rapid cinrent, Shoultz creek is bordered sometimes by lime- 
stone banks which rise as high as seventy-five feet. The inclination 
and pitch of all these streams suggest the ease with which they 
might be employed in connection with the mechanical arts. Many 
of the streams of Bibb wend their way through high ramparts of 
marble and Umestone. 

There are five extensive public industries in Bibb, viz : the Brier- 
field Coal and Coke Works, and the nail factory^ foundry, and furnace 
at Brierfield, and the establishment of the Cahaba Coal and Coke 
Company in the western part of the county. 

The East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroad penetrates the 
eastern portion of the county, furnishing transportation to the inhab- 
itants of that section, while those further west resort to the Alabama 
Great Southern railroad, as it touches the county in that direction. 
The line of greatest value is now projected, and is being built — the 
Mobile and Birmingham. The purpose of the proprietors of this 
line is to have it penetrate the heart of the two great coal regions 
of Alabama — the Warrior and the Cahaba coalfields.. When com- 
pleted, this will develop the resources of Bibb as nothing else can 
The other railroads which touch the county now barely skirt around 
the edge of the famous Cahaba coalfield ; this road will strike 
through its center. 

The places of greatest importance are Centreville, the county-seat, 
with a population of several hundred, Scottsville, Six Mile, Blocton, 
Randolph, Greenpond, and Brierfield. These are favored with edu- 
cational and religious advantages. At Centreville, Six Mile, and 
Greenpond there are schools of high merit. As in every other 
county in the State, there is a common school system which reaches 
every precinct and applies to all classes of population in the county. 

The value of lands will depend upon their improvement, location, 
topography, and nearness, to railroads. They may be purchased for 
$2.50 per acre, and will range from this to $20 per acre. The eyes of 
capitalists are being eagerly turned to this county, and the salable 
lands are being rapidly taken up. In view of the advantages already 
possessed by the county, coupled with those that are destined soon to 
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be secured, no section of the State affords rarer advantages to those 
seeking locations for future homes, or for capitalists seeking a profit^ 
able outlay of money. 

Government land to the extent of 61,680 acres are embraced in 
the county. 



FAYETTE COUNTY. 

Created in 1824, the county was named for General I^Fayette, of 
Revolutionary fame. It is in that part of the State which has been 
most lavishly endowed by nature with all that makes a section 
great, but is comparatively unknown, because of the non-existence 
previously, of railroads. This barrier is now removed, as the Georgia 
Pacific railway penetrates the county. 

Fayette has an area of 660 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 7,136; population in 1880, 10,135. White,. 
8,873; colored, 1,262. 

Tilled Land : 56, 118 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 12,331 acres;: 
in com, 24,950 acres; in oats, 3,627 acres; in wheat, 4,826 acres; 
in rye, 46 acres ; in tobacco, 37 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 421 acres. 
Cotton Production : 4, 268 bales. 

Fayette county is a fine average upland region, diversified with 

hills and valleys, in the midst of which are found perpetual streams. 

Its climate possesses all the brace and vigor which characterize a 

region of health. The soils of Fayette are much above the average 

in fertility. The uplands are covered generally with oak, which 

sufficiently indicates that they are prolific. The valley lands, which 

follow along the many streams which flow through the county, are 

generally very rich. The prevailing and most important soil of 

Payette, is that of a brown loam, with red clay subsoil. There are 

other lands which are thinner and less fertile. There are several 

noted valley regions in the county, among which, may be named the 

Sipsey Valley, which is about thirty miles long, and two or three 

wide ; the Luxapalila Valley, which is very much like the Sipsey in 

area and fertility ; the North River Valley, which is about twenty 

miles in length, and two or three wide. 

These lands produce a great diversity of crops, among which, may 

be named cotton, com, wheat, oats, rye, sorghum, and sugar-cane. 

targe quantities of productions of minor crops are also made, such as 

cow-peas, peanuts, tobacco, and pumpkins. The fruits for which the 

county is adapted, are apples and peaches. Otckax^^ cA Ni>assfc^>cc^s». 
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^ow quite vigorously, and produce abundantly. Greater attention 
is now being given them than ever before. 

The undulating lands of Fayette, where they have not been 
Ijrought into cultivation, are covered over with forests of post, red, 
and black-jack oaks, chestnut, and short-leaf pines. A sufl&ciency of 
timber exists for all practical purposes. 

In addition to the agricultural productions already named, may be 
mentioned the fact, that attention in several quarters is now being 
turned to the cultivation of grasses. Since the formation of the 
coimty, stock has been abundant, and of excellent quality. During 
the war, the county of Fayette furnished many beef cattle to the 
armies of the Confederacy. lyarge numbers of beeves are annually 
shipped from the coimty to distant markets. Wool-growing is 
rapidly developing into a profitable industry. 

But the dominant feature of Fayette, is its wealth of mineral. 
Iron and coal are widely diffused over the county. These exist all 
along the eastern portion of the county, and also in the southern 
part, while in the western section is found a vast abundance of iron ; 
gold, and red ochre also exist. In addition to these, there exist 
mammoth quarries of valuable building stone. 

All these have been but slightly developed, because of absence of 
transportation. 

The water-power of Fayette is immense. The inclination of the 
streams is generally such as to make them valuable as sources of 
machinery power. As far as these powerful streams could be util- 
ized, they have been by the residents,, who have erected numerous 
mills upon them, which are devoted to the manufacture of lumber. 

The most important streams are Luxapalila, Sipsey, and North 
rivers, and Lost, Cane, Wolf, Yellow, and Hell's creeks. These, 
through their tributaries, reach every portion of Fayette. 

In some parts of the county are found many chalybeate and 
sulphur springs. 

Not until of late have the numerous diversities of wealth been 
recognized in Fayette. 

The Georgia Pacific is now constructed, and it has infused new 
life, and is evoking from their slumbering places the immense depos- 
ites of ore. 

The chief point of interest in the county is Fayette C. H. It 
has a population of several hundred, and possesses good schools, 
•churches, and an intelligent and moral society. 

No more alluring field for enterprises and investments can be found 
within the limits of the State. 

I/and is generally quite cheap, selling for from $2 to $20 per acre. 
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There are in the county as yet untaken, 33,880 acres of public 
or government land. These lands are said to embrace some of the 
richest mineral districts in the county. 

Plans are on foot to secure immigration to the county on the most 
inviting terms. 



LAMAR COUNTY. 



This county was formed in 1866, and named Jones; in 1868 the 
name was changed to that of Sanford, and in 1877 its present 
designation was adopted. Remote from transportation, the county 
of Lamar has been placed at great disadvantage, notwithstanding^ 
its rich stores of mineral and the productiveness of its soils. It 
covers an area of 550 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 8,893; population in 1880, 12^142. White, 
9,967 ; colored, 2,175. 

Tilled Land : 62,141 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 15,245 acres ; 
in com, 28,303 acres; in oats, 4,139 acres; in wheat, 5,627 acres; 
in rye, 75 acres ; in tobacco, 46 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 626 acres. 

Colton Production: 5,015 bales. 

Like the most of this section of Alabama, the surface of Lamar is 
hilly and broken, with many productive valleys. The soil along the 
oak uplands is superior, while that along the pebbly ridges is barren. 
The general character of the soils of Lamar is that of red loam. 
The best lands in the county are those found along the uplands, 
or table-lands, and those along the banks of the streams. But 
there is a mixture of sand in all the lands of the county. The 
soil is easily tilled under all circumstances. 

The chief productions of the county are cotton, com, wheat, and 
oats. Nearly, or quite one-half, of the tilled lands of Lamar are 
devoted to the production of cotton. Grasses grow here spontane- 
ously, and afford rich pasturage for stock. Better grasses are 
cultivated, and much attention is devoted to stock-raising, and, with 
commercial outlets, this would be one of the chief industries of the 
county. The forests of Lamar are heavily timbered with short-leaf 
pine, the various species of oak, hickory, ash, chestnut, and sassafras. 

The drainage of Lamar is secured through Buttahatchie river and 
Luxapalila, Beaver, Coal Fire, and Yellow creeks, all of which have 
large branches or tributaries. Along these streams flourishing lumber 
and flour mills are met with. The river and creeks are finely suited 
to machinery by reason of their immense water-power. 
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The mineral products of the county are iron, coal, and valuable 
atones for building purposes. 

The county now enjoys railroad transportation since the passage 
of the Georgia Pacific through its territory. With the completion 
of this great line, the county will be speedily appreciated and 
developed. 

Vernon, Moscow, and Millport are towns of local importance, the 
first mentioned being the county-seat. Schools and churches are 
found in every part of the county. 

Immigrants desiring cheap lands will do well to examine the 
merits of the lands of this county. It has a quantity of public or 
government land. The prices of land vary from $2 to $8 or $10 per 
acre. 

Because of its climate, healthfulness, mineral resources, and 
location, I^amar will, one day, be one of the most progressive re^ons 
of Alabama. It contains 44,200 acres of government land. 
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THE COTTON BEIyT. 

The Cotton, or Black, Belt of Alabama lies directly south of the 
great Mineral Belt of the State. It extends from east to west — from 
limit to limit of the State — and embraces seventeen .counties, viz : 
Pickens, Sumter, Choctaw, Greene, Hale, Marengo, Perry, Dallas, 
Wilcox, Autanga, Lowndes, Elmore, Montgomery, Macon, Bullock 
Russell, and Barbour. It covers an area of 13,610 square miles, being 
a little more than one-fourth of the entire State. The surface of this 
section is mostly rolling prairie and of great fertility, being unexcelled 
by any soil in the American Union. 

The soil in the^ richer portions is very black, or of a dark color, 
and contains a great deal of lime. The broad prairies are broken 
here and there by considerable districts of timber, embracing the 
pine, different varieties of oak, hickory, gum, beech, maple, and 
magnolia. This Belt is highly favored in transportation, as all the 
principal rivers of the State, except the Tennessee, flow directly 
through it, and empty into the Gulf of Mexico upon the south. No 
section of the Union is more highly favored with grand water-ways 
than the Cotton and Timber Belts of Alabama. Enlarged facilities 
for travel are afforded by the great railway systems which penetrate 
it. In this particular again is the Cotton Belt most liberally favored, 
the lines of railroad which penetrate it being the chief thoroughfares 
of railway in the South, viz : The I/)uisville and Nashville, with its 
•different branch ways, the Queen and Crescent Line, the Western 
Railroad of Alabama, the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, and 
the Central of Georgia. Other lines are now projected, which will 
afford additional facilities for transportation to this highly-favored 
region. Notably among these may be mentioned the Pensacola and 
Meridian railroad, and the new line which is being pushed from 
Mobile to Birmingham, which will not only pierce the most fertile 
sections of the great Cotton Belt, but will also penetrate the heart of 
the richest mineral regions of the Union. Other important lines also 
traverse the Cotton Belt, such as the Montgomery and Florida rail- 
road, which already extends considerably below Montgomery and is 
being rapidly built toward the most fertile sections of Florida. 

As an agricultural region this famous Belt can not be surpassed. 
Until a few years ago, agriculture was the only pursuit of the people 
of the Cotton Belt, but there has gradually grown up a diversifica- 
tion of pursuits which are being profitably followed. 
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In i860 this Belt produced two- thirds of the cotton and one-half 
of the com crop of Alabama. Wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, sorghum, 
millet, sugar-cane, sweet and Irish potatoes, rice, and peanuts pro- 
duce with great readiness; while of the orchard, apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, apricots, figs, pomegranates, watermelons, plums, 
strawberries, raspberries, and others thrive with readiness, and in 
many instances are proving quite remunerative. 

Grasses and clovers spring spontaneously in all districts that lie 
out, and, when cultivated, they are wonderfully prolific. Along the 
numerous streams grows in rank luxuriance the swamp cane, which 
in its native wildness once ovespread large sections of this Belt and 
gave it the significant name of the Canebrake. This growth is 
usually restricted to the branches, creeks, and rivers, and, remaining 
perpetually green, it serves as a fr-esh and deUcious forage to stock 
during the brief winters which prevail. For many years it has been 
the custom of planters to leave their stock in the plantations to subsist 
upon this nutritious growth. Eaten down in the winter, it readily 
rallies the following spring, and is fresh, tender, and luxuriant for 
the winter next succeeding. These furnish an index of the boundless 
capabilities of this favored region. 

While cotton must evef remain an indispensable adjunct of civili- 
zation, and while it will hold a conspicuous place among the products 
of the globe, yet the planter of the South is not so absorbed in the 
production of cotton as he has heretofore been. Where the fleecy fibre 
held undisputed sway for so many years together, it has now been 
forced to divide its sovereignty with a large percentage of food crops. 
In i88o-'8i, the cotton propuction of Alabama was 740,000 bales ; in 
1881-82, 700,000 bales ; in 1882-83, 780,000 bales; in 1883-84, 
605,000 bales; in 1884-85, 650,000 bales; and during the present 
season it will perhaps equal that of last season. 

Turning to the production of grain, we find that in 1880 the com 
crop of Alabama resulted in about 25,000,000 bushels, and the oat 
crop in about 3,000,000 bushels. In 1885, the com crop ran up to 
more than 30,000,000 bushels, while the oat crop went to 5,000,000 
bushels. This points to a gradual equalization of the agricultural 
products of the State — to a gradual declination of cotton and inclina- 
tion of food crops. Time will serve to equalize these and other 
products more, and in this lies the future hope of the agricultural 
prosperity of the States of the South. By a decrease in the produc- 
tion of cotton, there will be a corresponding increase of its market 
value by one of the plainest principles o( political economy, while its 
decrease again will indicate an increase of grain or food crops, and 
this will inevitably lead to the raising of stock, and these together 
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will lead to the restoration of bur agricultural system under a new 
regime. Diversified tillage means a diversity of avenues which lead 
to prosperity, so that whereas in former years the producer was reliant 
upon only one staple for his revenue, he finds that many will come to 
lay their tribute at his feet. And notwithstanding in former years 
our cities were built, our railroads were constructed, and our educa- 
tional institutions were founded upon capital derived from the pro- 
duction of cotton, we will find that in the years to come the multiplied 
allies will greatly reinforce the revenue flowing from the fleecy fibre, 
and will proportionately impart expression to the increasing evidences 
of prosperity in the establishment of other cities, in the enlargement of 
those existing, in the multiplication of railway lines, and in thronging 
our great water-ways with packets of transportation. 

Jubilant as we are over the rapid developments made in the 
mineral regions of Alabama, and appreciating these as colossal con- 
tributions to the prosperity of the State present and future, yet 
Alabama is far more largely an agricultural than a manufacturing 
State. The demoralization incident to the great civil war, the 
shattered system of labor, the destruction of agricultural implements 
and machinery, and the incapacity of Southern planters to accommo- 
date themselves to this chaotic state of things, served to bring our 
vast agricultural interests into disrepute. And when the mineral 
resources of our State flashed into sudden prominence, the temptation 
was great to forsake the old and to cling to the new. 

And this accounts for the comparative obscurity of our information 
concerning the vast capabilities of our agricultural lands. To-day 
the bulk of our people are unaware of the vast treasures of wealth 
which our fertile soils are capable of yielding. Instead of having 
induced frugal, thrifty immigrants to come and occupy our expansive 
agricultural regions, we have really suffered residents to leave by 
thousands and to locate in distant States, where the lands are not a 
whit superior to ours, and where the surrounding advantages, in the 
way of water, fuel, and healthfiilness, are far fewer. The mineral 
resources, their extent, superiority, and development have not been 
advertised too much, but our agricultural capabilities have been made 
too little of In the darkness which fell upon us when our slaves 
were liberated, our labor system was shattered, and our fertile fields 
were turned out, we were groping for the light of relief That came 
when the treasures of mineral were found in exhaustless quantities 
through almost one-third of our great Commonwealth. 

But what would minerals be to a region without agriculture ? 
Every interest is more or less dependent upon agriculture, and must 
rise or fall with the increase or decrease of tlie '^io^moX^ q?1 ^^ ^<£s.^. 
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Happily for us, our people have again addressed themselves, with 
becoming earnestness, to the restoration of a labor system suited to 
the demands of the period. The lands which have long been 
surrendered to the tangled vine and riotous weed are being reclaimed, 
farms are taking the place of immense plantations, decay and waste 
are being arrested by judicious fertilization, and instead of wringing 
the last vestige of nutriment from the soils in the production of a 
single plant, rotation has been substituted and diversification has 
been adopted. 

It is a short-sighted policy to disregard any of the capabilities of 
a great Commonwealth like Alabama. That our agricultural districts 
have been neglected, no one can deny. More than two decades have 
gone by since our lands were suffered to pass under the ban of negli- 
gence. 

There has been a struggle to maintain a footing in the agricultural 
districts. Steadily the planter is improving, but the lands go begging 
in the market. Where is the hope of subsequent relief? Shall we 
abandon the fertile soils of a great region like the Cotton Belt, and 
seek other pursuits ? Our relief is in the settlement of men of thrift 
and energy upon our fertile and expansive fields, to transform them 
from wildernesses into gardens of beauty and profit. We should seek 
to bring our agricultural advantages up alongside the mineral. 

Our minerals, our farm products, and our peerless timbers, are 
three great elements of prosperity. 

The geographical relations which they sustain, indicate the benifi- 
cent wisdom of God. Lying , between the two great agricultural 
regions of Alabama, is the wonderful Mineral Belt. While the one 
produces the ore from the hill and mountain, it is sustained by the 
bread grown upon the other, while the sweeps of forest supply the 
necessary timber. Thus do these great districts aid and sustain each 
other. 

The agricultural development of the State, and indeed of the 
entire South, has been seriously retarded by the systems of labor 
which have obtained, and which were hastily adopted when the sys- 
tem under the old regime was seen going to pieces. 

There are three systems of cultivation which are now prevalent in 
the South, viz : the wages, the share, and the renting system. These 
each have their disadvantages which need not be discussed here. 
But what is needed most of all, is the distribution of small farms 
throughout the planting areas of the State. This can not be done 
without a large and thrifty population. The accession of population 
will depend upon the efforts which are made by the State, by corpor- 
ations, and by individuals, to induce wide-awake immigrants to 
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occupy these lands. EiForts like these have peopled the broad 
prairies of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Without 
these efforts, that great region of fertility, lying toward the north- 
west would have been as unknown to the world beyond, as are the 
famous black lands of Alabama, and equally as unpopulated. But 
with effort properly directed, these States, lacking many of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Alabama, have pushed themselves to the front as 
great producing districts. Only a few years ago, and Texas, one 
of the youngest States of the Union, was an unknown region. Per- 
sistent effort has won accessions of population from many of the 
older States, and has made it in financial prowess what it is in 
physical dimensions — one of the greatest in the American Union. 
Until a few years since, Florida was thought to be a peninsula of 
sand, formed by the mutual efforts of the Mexican Gulf and the 
Atlantic ocean. Its genial climate, its health-giving atmosphere, its 
capability to produce almost all the fruits of the tropics to perfection, 
arrested the attention of capitalists and immigrants, and recent years 
have witnessed an influx of men and money which have made the 
State powerful. But this came not without effort to furnish the 
knowledge of its resources and advantages to the world. Nothing 
prevents just such a revolution occurring in our own State, except a 
failure to give a publication of facts gathered from every available 
source. 

That there is much ignorance concerning the capability of our 
soils, the healthfulness of our climate, and the record of our crimi- 
nality can not be denied. 

To correct these impressions, statements of facts, gathered from 
the most authentic sources are needed. The statements hereinafter 
made, concerning the wonderful capabilities of our fields are based 
upon the most authentic information. 

The advantages possessed by each county are carefully presented 
for the consideration of those seeking homes in the fertile agricultural 
belt of Alabama. 
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PICKENS COUNTY. 

Pickens was constituted in 1820, and named after General Andrew 
Pickens, of South Carolina. It is the furthest north of the coun- 
ties of the Cotton Belt, being directly west of Tuscaloosa county, 
and between that county and the eastern boundary of Mississippi. 
While it is a cotton county, the indications are, that there are lim- 
ited deposits of coal, iron, and lead, in Pickens. It is one of the 
largest counties of the State, having an area of 1,000 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 17,690; population in 1880,21,479. White, 
9,132; colored, 12,348. 

Tilled Land : 115,560 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 52,651 acres; 
in com, 43,104 acres ; in oats, 8,053 acres ; in wheat, 2,220 acres; in 
rye, 36 acres ; in tobacco, 51 acres ; in sugar-cane, 19 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 757 acres. 

Cotton Productio7i : 17,283 bales. 

The surface in the northeast is hilly and sandy, with alluvial loam 
in creek bottoms. The soil increases in fertility in the westerly direc- 
tion, and the valleys of the Tombigbee and its tributaries, and the 
prairies in the southwestern part of the county are very rich and 
productive. Some of the lands have been in continuous cultivation 
since first the forests were removed, fully fifty years ago, and yet 
they are still very prolific. During all this time, too, no fertilizers 
have been employed to stay the decline of fertility in the soil. This 
only proves what immense harvests would accrue from the cultiva- 
tion of these lands if they were put to their utmost capability. 

The productions of the county are, cotton, com, wheat, oats, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, sorghum, and sugar-cane. The best lands, 
under the intensive system, yield from one to two bales of cotton to 
the acre, forty to sixt}^ bushels of com, and from sixty to one hun- • 
dred and ten bushels of oats. Winter 'clover, lucerne, and Japan 
clover flourish ; Bermuda grass does remarkably well, while red 
clover, timothy, and orchard grass have given satisfaction in the 
experiments made in cultivating them. 

The fruits grown in the county are such as might be expected of a 
section with so mild a climate. They are apples, peaches, pears, 
pomegranates, cherries, nectarines, apricots, figs, quinces, grapes, 
scuppemongs, strawberries, and raspberries. The bland climate en- 
ables them to ripen rapidly, and to find their way, at an early season, 
to the market, thereby commanding good prices. 

In addition to the above common fruits, prunes, Japan, plums, 
Jujuhe.^Spanish. cjiestnuts, English walnuts, pecans, almonds, and 
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filberts have been planted to a limited extent, and as far as tried, 
have been successful. 

The water supplies of the county are extensive. The Tombigbee 
and the Sipsey rivers, together with Bogue Chitta, Coal, Fire, Lub- 
bub, Blubber, and McBee creeks, are the principal streams. Besides 
these, there are numerous sources of water in the abounding springs 
and wells. Artesian wells exist in some parts of the county, and the 
water supply is perpetual throughout the year. 

In most of the streams there are superb fish, which are easily 
caught, affording much delight to the sportsman. 

The transportation facilities of the county are confined at present 
to the Tombigbee river, which unites with the Alabama, and forms 
the Mobile river just above the Gulf City. An important railway 
line is being constructed between Brunswick, Georgia, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, which will pass directly through Pickens county. 

Points of interest are, CarroUton, the county-seat, Pickensville, 
and Vienna, all of which are towns of much local commercial im- 
portance. Valuable schools, for males and females, are found in all 
these places. Indeed, throughout the county, are found valuable 
educational facilities. Excellent houses of worship, which represent 
the different religious denominations, are also found. 

The timbers, which are found in the forests of Pickens, embrace 
the ash, birch, black walnut, cedar, cherry, chestnut, cottonwood, 
cypress, elm, gum, hickory, maple, mulberry, oak, persimmon, pine, 
poplar, sycamore, and willow. 

Many timbers of the largest character, are rafted along the Tom- 
bigbee to Mobile, where they command a good price. The excellent 
oaks are admirably adapted to the manufacture of barrel staves, 
which are made in great quantities, and find their way to Mobile, 
where a ready market awaits them. 

More than any other county of the Cotton Belt, perhaps, Pickens 
has tested the virtue of immigration. Earnest, vigorous, and thrifty 
immigrants have purchased land in the county, at low figures, and 
are contributing in no small degree to the development of the divers 
resources of the county. Under the auspices of these immigrants, a 
broom factory has been established near CarroUton. These immi- 
grants have added greater diversity to the crops of the county. 

Within the last year or two, the castor bean has been planted with 
successful results. 

lyands may be purchased at prices ranging from $5 to $30. Men 
of sobriety and thriftiness would be welcomed to Pickens, where 
they would find an orderly and law-abiding community. Pickens 
county has 6,120 acres of lands belonging to the govertvmaxil. 
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SUMTER COUNTY. 

Formed in 1832, this county derived its name from that of General 
Thomas Sumter, of South Carolina. It lies on the Mississippi border, 
and is in that region of the country which has long been noted for 
the richness of its lands. 

Its area embraces 1,000 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 24,109; population in 1880, 28,728. White, 
6,451 ; colored, 22,277. 

Tilled Land: 172, 100 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 80,662 acres ; 
in corn, 51,402 acres; in oats, 2,706 acres; in wheat, 24 acres; in 
rye, 162 acres; in sugar-cane, 42 acres; in tobacco, 13 acres; in 
sweet potatoes, 1,056 acres. 

Cotton Production : 22,211 bales. 

The general surface of Sumter county is undulating. The north- 
em portion is composed, for the most part, of black prairie lands with 
a limestone base, with here and there tracts of alluvial soil — making 
that portion extremely fertile. These broad sweeps of prairie lands 
are interspersed with ridges and hills, which are capped with sand 
pebbles. The southern part is composed largely of a sandy soil. 
This portion of Sumter embraces what is known as the Flatwoods, 
which are from three to five miles broad. These occur near the 
center of the county. In this flatwood region there is a variety of 
soil. The high table-lands, which are found in the southern part of 
Sumter, have a sandy loam soil and red loam subsoil. Occasionally 
a deep bed of sand is found. Unlike the lands in northern Sumter, 
these need, generally, some fertilization. This remark applies with 
aptness to the flatwoods, which are barren in their virgin state, but 
which produce with readiness when the deficiencies in plant- food are 
supplied. 

The soils of Sumter produce, chiefly, com, cotton, oats, peas, 
sorghum, sugar-cane, sweet and Irish potatoes. Prior to the war vast 
quantities of wheat were raised. Many large planters produced a 
sufficiency for home consumption, and a flouring-mill at Gainesville 
did an immense business with domestic wheat-growers. 

All the fruits known to the South are raised here, many being quite 
fine. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, the various berries, figs, pecans, 
and watermelons are easily produced. Grapes do remarkably well, 
especially in the sandy soils. 

The county has long been noted for its superior stock, and the 
people within the last few years are improving their breeds with such 
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results as to make stock-raising profitable. Grasses and native 
clovers flourish upon the stifier lands, and remain green almost the 
entire year. Bermuda grass is cultivated. Johnson and other grasses 
thrive both in the fields and upon tfie lands which have been turned 
out. Many fine herds of cattle and sheep are seen, and superior 
horses and mules. 

The forests abound in short and long-leaf pine, white, red, turkey, 
water and post oaks, hickory, chestnut, black and sweet gums, ash, 
poplar, walnut, and cedar. 

In the southern portion of the county beds of lignite are fre- 
quently met with. One of these beds, in a cut along the Alabama 
Great Southern railroad, has been on fire for many years. At some 
future time this coal will prove serviceable as a fuel. 

In some parts of Sumter are found mineral springs and wells. A 
mineral artesian well, more than one thousand feet deep, at Living- 
ston, is a place of frequent resort. Its curative properties are won- 
derful, and the well is destined to become one of the favorite resorts 
of the South. In connection with the well are excellent hotels, which 
afford facilities of comfort to those visiting the town for the purpose 
of drinking the waters. Persons resort to these waters from every 
section of the Union. For dyspepsia they are said to be superior to 
the famous waters at Waukesha. 

Sumter abounds in perennial streams, chief among which are, the 
Tombigbee river, which forms the eastern boundary, the Noxubee 
and Sucamotchee rivers, and the Bodka, Jones, Toomsooba,Kihterbish, 
Silver, Yellow, and Alamutchee creeks. These streams are fed by 
many tributaries, which flow at convenient points over the territory 
of the county. 

Transportation lines abound throughout Sumter. The Alabama 
Great Southern, and the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia rail- 
roads both traverse the county and cross at York. A road is expected 
soon to unite Gainesville with Narkeeta, Miss. Both the Tombigbee 
and Noxubee rivers are navigable. These several lines place the 
county in readiest communication with the North, West, East, and 
extreme South. 

The points of interest in the county are lyivingston, the county- 
seat, with a population of i,ooo, Gainsville, Epes, York, Cuba, and 
Warsaw. In most of these places the tone of society is excellent. 
Educational facilities are good throughout the county. 

At Livingston there is a High School for boys and young men, with 
an able corps of professors. This school will compare favorably with 
any institution in the State. There is also a Normal College for 
girls. This is a school of great repute, and conducted b^ ^^Jooj^i-aXax'^ 
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of distinction. Belmont, York, Cuba, Sumterville, Brewersville, and 
Gainesville have excellent schools. A common-school system for all 
classes prevails throughout the county. 

Lands may be purchased for prices ranging from $2 to $12 per 
acre. Many of these lands embrace beds of marl. This fertilizer is 
mined in large quantities, near Coatopa, and shipped to Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

Sumter county embraces 3,640 acres of government land. 



CHOCTAW COUNTY. 



Choctaw county was established in 1847. It has been usually 
classed among the timber counties of the State, but its fertile lands, 
which are so largely productive of cotton, and its location, give it a 
place in the rank of cotton counties. It is highly favored, both with 
respect to its magnificent forests of timber and its domains of fertile 
soil. Some of the most splendid cotton plantations of the South are 
found in Choctaw county. Its area is 930 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 12,676; population in 1880, 15,731. White, 
7,390; colored, 8,341. 

Tilled Land : 77,182 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 31,086 acres ; 
in com, 25,613 acres ; in oats, 3,338 acres ; in rice, 38 acres ; in sugar- 
cane, loi acres ; in tobacco, 23 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 748 acres. 

Cotton Production : 9,054 bales. 

Both the topography and the soils of Choctaw county are greatly 
varied. The county throughout is diversified with hills, valleys, and 
extensive table-lands. These table-lands throughout Choctaw are 
overlaid with both brown loam and sandy soils, which give them 
great variety. 

Near the center of the county there passes, in a southwesterly 
direction, a sandy ridge which divides the waters of the two principal 
streams which flow through it. Both north and south of this ridge 
are found many valuable farming lands. The soils found in the broad 
creek bottoms, and those known as ** shell prairie,'* are the lands 
most eagerly sought. The high uplands, which are overspread with 
a magnificent growth of yellow pine, oak, and hickory, are also 
valuable and easilly tilled. In some portions of Choctaw are found 
regions of land which have a stiff", limy, red loam, while others again, 
are black prairie. 

In the neighborhood of the sandy ridge, already alluded to, there 
is a region o^ high and steep hills, with deep, narrow ravines. But, 
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where the valleys are broad, they are generally fertile, as the soils 
which compose them have a considerable proportion of lime. 

Altogether, the county is a desirable location for residence, as it is 
healthy and affords soils of every shade and variety. Along the shell 
prairies and the expansive valleys are found charming farms. Owing 
to the diversity of lands there is a diversity of crops. Of these, com, 
cotton, peas, and oats are the leading. Both domestic and wild 
grasses flourish, affording luxuriant herbage to stock. I^ike the 
counties of this section of the State, Choctaw is much devoted to 
stock-raising. Cattle, sheep, horses, and mules are raised with grati- 
fying results. Vast numbers of hogs are fattened and slaughtered 
by the citizens every year for home consumption. 

Fruits peculiar to the Southern climate are grown with satisfaction 
and profit. Excellent peaches and pears are grown in the orchards 
of Choctaw. The forests abound in wild fruits, such as hickory- 
nuts, plums, persimmons, and the various Southern berries. In some 
portions of the county there is considerable wild game. 

The value of the lands of Choctaw is enhanced in a number of 
places by reason of the existence of marl beds. Green sand is found 
at several points along the Tombigbee river. Traces of petroleum 
have been discovered. Near Bladon Springs there is dug firom the 
earth a soil, the curative properties of which have been pronounced 
marvelous. Large quantities of this medicine are manufactured in 
Mobile under the name of Acid Iron Earth. 

The pine forests of the county are extensive. The other varieties 
of timber are magnolia, chestnut, poplar, gum, cypress, hickory, ash, 
beech, willow, cedar, and bay. Along the streams and in the swampy 
forests, in the central and southern portions of Choctaw, the trees are 
draped in long, swaying moss. 

The county is as highly favored in its water supplies as any other 
in the great Cotton Belt. Its water is both excellent and abundant. 
The chief streams are the Tombigbee river, and Okatuppah, Clear, 
Yantley, Kinterbish, Tickabum, Bogue Chitta, Wahalak, Bogue 
I/K>sa, Surveyor's, Pascus, and Turkey creeks. The county abounds 
in many superior springs, both of freestone and mineral waters. One 
of these mineral springs, Bladon, has attained considerable note as a 
watering-place. These famous springs are located just three miles 
from the Tombigbee river, and are regarded as having superior 
curative waters. This is especially true concerning diseases of the 
stomach and liver. The surroundings of these springs are healthy. 
The chief towns and villages are Butler, the county-seat, with a 
I)opulation of about 300, Mt. Sterling, and Pushmatuha. The survey 
of the projected route of the Pensacola and Memphis railroad trasses. 
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directly through Butler and Pushmatuha. This new line, when 
completed, will impart fresh life to the county and develop its agri- 
cultural and timber resources. At present, there is no railroad that 
touches the county. For transportation, the people of the county 
rely largely upon the Tombigbee river, which flows along its eastern 
border. The Mobile and Ohio railroad, which runs not a great 
distance from the western boundary, through the State of Mississippi^ 
affords transportation for the inhabitants of that section. 

Schools in nearly every part of the county are good. Butler, Mt. 
Sterling, Pushmatuha, and Bladon Springs have first-class schools 
and churches. Educational facilities are within easy reach of every 
populated section of Choctaw. 

Lands may be purchased in many sections of the county at cue 
dollar per acre. They extend in value up to six dollars. Public 
lands, which are always subject to entry, are found. The people are 
friendly to immigration. There are 109,640 acres of government 
land in the county. 



GREENE COUNTY. 



Having been established in 18 19, the county was named in honor 
of General Nathanael Greene, of Rhode Island. The territory of the 
county lies in the fork of the Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, and 
extends as far north as the Sipsey river, which forms a part of its 
northern boundary. A county so highly favored with water-ways, 
exceedingly fertile lands, and high social advantages, offers an 
inviting home to the immigrant and investor. It has an area of 
520 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 18,399; population in 1880, 21,931. White, 
3,765; colored, 18,166. 

Tilled Land : 1 19,426 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 63,643 acres ; 
in corn, 31,826 acres; in oats, 2,163 acres; in wheat, 214 acres; in 
rye, 25 .acres ; in sugar-cane, 25 acres ; in tobacco, 41 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 705 acres. 

Cotto7i Production : 15,811 bales. 

With few exceptions the territory of Greene county forms a vast 
rolling prairie of surpassing fertility. In the northern end of the 
county there is a broken surface which slopes diwoy into a gentle 
undulation towards the south. Along the Warrior river, on the 
east, there are bottoms of the most prolific soils, while back toward 
the west there is a gradual assent to the beautiful table-lands, which 
are overspread with rich, brown, loam soil, and which have a red 
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clay subsoil. In the lower part of the county, where the Tombigbee 
receives the Warrior, which portion is called *'the fork," there is a 
very productive section of alluvial lands, with here anc^ there a 
sandy ridge overspread with pebble. This was regarded the most 
noted cotton section in the county before the war, and its capabilities 
are still unimpaired ; but the change of labor has not been favorable 
to the cultivation of these heavy, fertile lands. The chief crops 
upon the several soils of Greene county are cotton, com, oats, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, and sugar-cane. The last-named production is 
annually increasing. It thrives luxuriantly in the bottoms, is easy 
to cultivate, and is readily and cheaply converted into first-class 
molasses and sugar. The bottoms in the northern portion of the 
county are extensively used in its production. As will be seen from 
the statistics given above, about two-thirds of the lands of Greene 
are devoted to cotton. The county is emphatically a cotton-produc- 
ing section, but its soils are capable of producing any crop grown 
upon the lands of the South. Corn grows to perfection. Grasses 
and clovers, both wild and domestic, flourish luxuriantly, the streams 
and low places form dense brakes of swamp cane, and thus stock- 
raising is easy. For many years attention has been given to raising 
stock. With the means of transportation at hand, there is no doubt 
that stock-raising would be the most lucrative industry in which 
one could engage in Greene county. The timbers in the forests 
embrace pine, oak, hickory, beech, cypress, cedar, ash, and gum. 
Fruit trees grow finely and produce well in some parts of the county. 
Navigable rivers — the Tombigbee and the Warrior — flow along its 
western and eastern boundaries, while the Alabama Great Southern 
railroad penetrates the county, east and west, and together they 
present to commerce fine facilities for transportation. 

The county is drained by numerous streams which flow into the 
three rivers by which it is, in large measure, surrounded. Among 
these maybe named Sims', Buck's, and Turkey creeks. 

The principal towns are Eutaw, the county-seat, with a population 
of 1,200 ; Forkland, Clinton, Pleasant Ridge, and Union, all of which 
are increasing in importance as social and commercial centers. 

Eutaw has good schools and churches, and a hotel which has 
won for itself quite a distinction with the traveling public. At all 
the points named good schools are to be found, and throughout the 
countr>'^ districts the people are alive to the importance of education. 
Because agricultural lands have not been in demand by immigrants 
in Central Alabama since the close of the war, and because these 
lands have not been put upon the market, there has been very' little 
sale, and hence the lands are cheap. They may b^ ^>5xOc^'a3fe^ 'Jb.v 
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prices ranging from $3 to $12 per acre, and yet their capabilities 
are remarkable. Before the war these lands could not have been 
bought for $25 and $50 per acre. Extraordinary inducements are 
here given to immigrants of thrifty habits. Natural fertilizers 
prevail in diflferent portions of Greene. There is a green sand bed 
at Pleasant Ridge. Along the banks of the Warrior river at low 
water there is exposed a bed of green sand between Choctaw Bluff 
and Erie. This bed is several feet thick, and, with the development 
of the agricultural resources of the county, will prove valuable. 
There are but 280 acres of government land in this county. 



HALE COUNTY. 



The above-named county was founded in 1867 and named for 
Colonel Stephen F. Hale. It embraces one of the finest agricultural 
districts in the South. Productive in soil, healthful in climate, 
abundantly supplied with superior schools, and with an intelligent, 
thrifty, and progressive people, the county of Hale deservedly ranks 
among the best in the State. The sole industry of the people is 
agriculture, with few exceptions. In a limited way, the people are 
devoted to the manufactures. Its area is 670 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 21,792; population in 1880, 26,553. White, 
4.903; colored, 21,650. 

Tilled La7id : 140,072 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 69,995 acres ; 
in com, 43,254 acres ; in oats, 3,671 acres; in wheat, 1,437 acres ; in 
rye, 56 acres; in rice, 16 acres; in tobacco, 16 acres; in sweet 
potatoes, 1,214 acres. 

Cotton Production : 18,093 bales. 

In the northeast the county is hilly, the rest being composed almost 
entirely of prairie bottoms. There is almost every variety of soil to 
be found in Hale. The southern portion, being a little less than 
one- half of its territory, is composed almost entirely of black cane- 
brake land, which has a marvelous fertility. The western and north- 
western parts of the county furnish a variety of lands, some of which 
are sandy and others red, which gradually shade off into the dark 
lands composing what is called the second Warrior bottom. Most 
of this land is of excellent quality, being strong, and some, especially 
that referred to as second bottom, of superior richness. The bottoms 
along the Warrior river, which constitutes the western boundary line, 
with few exceptions, are subject to overflow, and are not regarded as 
valuable as those higher up and beyond the reach of the watermark. 
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Along these lower bottoms there is a terrace of land called second 
bottoms, which, are not exposed to overflow. As has been said, the 
northern part of the county is more or less hilly. In the midst of 
these hills are found table-lands of good quality. This is also true 
of the lands lying along the streams in this region. The diligent 
tiller of these soils, with favorable seasons, is sure to reap an abund- 
ant harvest. In the northeastern comer of Hale is a district of 
sandy soil which is not cultivated except in isolated tracts ; but the 
thinness of the soil is atoned for by the abundance of yellow or long- 
leaf pine, which possesses rare value because of its location and its 
relation to the adjoining domains of rich prairie lands. In the 
eastern portion there is a commingling of sand and red loam, which 
makes the lands exceedingly valuable for agricultural purposes. 

The staple productions grown in the South are raised in Hale, viz : 
cotton, corn, peas, and potatoes. Many other elements are produced, 
as the statistics at the head of this article will show, and every year 
increases more and more the variety of crops. Rice, sugar, and 
tobacco are gradually receiving more attention. Farms for the pro- 
duction of hay are coming annually more into note, and there is a 
corresponding improvement in stock. 

The principal timbers which stock the forests of Hale are oak, 
maple, hickory, gum, long and short-leaf pine, poplar, ash, and along 
the Warrior bottom there is a considerable quantity of walnut timber. 
It has been proved by actual experience that the forest trees of Cali- 
fornia when transplanted to the soil of Hale county grow with great 
readiness. Among these may be mentioned the famous redwood and 
the mountain cedar. The Japan cedar also thrives when planted 
here. 

The county abounds in excellent streams, which not only will 
furnish supplies of water for house and farm purposes, but for the 
manufactures as well. Chief among the streams may be mentioned 
Warrior river. Big Prairie, Little Prairie, German, Big, Brush, Five 
Mile, Hardwick's, and Caldwell creeks. Together with the abound- 
ing springs, these streams afford ample supplies of water. 

Late geological surveys have established the fact that there are 
large deposits of phosphate in Hale county. 

Means of transportion are furnished by the Warrior river, the 
Cincinnati, Selma and Mobile, the Alabama Great Southern, and 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroads. 

Places of interest are Greensboro, the county-seat, with a popula- 
tion of 2,000, Newbem, and Havana, all of which are places of 
promise. 

The county is throughout supplied with educational a.dv^vw\a>?^'Si. 
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Greensboro, long noted for its elegance and refinement, is the seat of 
the Southern University, which is conducted under the auspices of 
the M. E. Church South. It is a valuable institution of learning. 
There are other good schools in the town for both sexes. The same 
is true of Newbern ; it has flourishing schools. In Havana there is 
a High School for boys and girls, besides other educational advantages. 
Throughout the county there exists an educational spirit which finds 
expression in many excellent schools. Religious advantages in the 
county are also good. 

Agricultural lands may be had for from $2 to $20 per acre. Pine 
lands will cost from $1 to $2 per acre. These lands are everywhere 
supplied with streams of water. Artesian wells abound, especially in 
the southern portion. A desire prevails to have the county popu- 
lated with thrifty immigrants. 

There are 8,520 acres of government land in Hale county. 



MARENGO COUNTY. 



The county of Marengo was established in 1818, and in compli- 
ment to the French settlers, who first occupied it, was named in com- 
memoration of Napoleon's great victory. Some of the most charm- 
ing farm lands of this latitude lie within the territory of this highly- 
favored county. Over its broad surface are found many of the 
typical Southern plantations. It lies largely within the famous 
canebrake region. In striking contrast are the vast cotton plantations 
here found, with the small and neatly-cultivated farms of the North 
and East. Stretching away to illimitable distances are these broad 
plains of snowy cotton, decked here and there with an old-time 
mansion and comely houses for the laborers. 

Marengo is just now rallying from the severe shock sustained by 
the emancipation of the slaves and the consequent demoralization of 
labor. Her fertile plantations are now being gradually reclaimed, 
and are rapidly assuming their wonted glory. 

The county has an area of 960 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 26,151 ; population in 1880, 30,890. White, 
7,276; colored, 23,617. 

Tilled La7id: 169,097 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 80,790 acres ; 
in corn, 43,876 acres ; in oats, 6,574 acres ; in sugar-cane, 43 acres ; 
in tobacco, 43 acres ; in rice, 26 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,138 acres. 

Cotton Production : 23,481 bales. 

The northern portion of Marengo county is level, or slightly undu- 
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lating. The soils vary, being partly stiff prairie and partly light 
sandy loams. There is prevailing, in some parts of this section, a 
post-oak soil, which is heavy sandy clay of reddish and yellowish 
colors. 

The county is diversified throughout with hills, plains, and fertile 
valleys. The great stretches of prairie are broken here and there by 
a line of hills, which overlook vast regions of country or gaze down 
upon rich valleys. The several soils are black prairie, which belong 
to the plains ; the mulatto soils, which belong to the higher table- 
lands, and the gray hummock. As is true throughout the counties 
of the Black Belt, the most valuable of these soils is the black prairie, 
but all are valuable under different circumstances. Over these lime 
lands grows the mellilotus, or honey weed, an excellent forage herb, 
of which stock of all kinds are exceedingly fond. Oftentimes it 
grows to the height of six feet and overspread^ the bare lime rock. 
Raisers of stock prize it quite highly for its nutritious qualities. 

The canebrake lands of Marengo are found in the northern end of 
the county and extend southward about ten or fifteen miles. These 
lands have long been proverbial for their marvelous productive qual- 
ities. 

From about the center southward, the lands become thinner with 
a sandy surface. About the center of the county occur the * ' flat- 
woods,*' which extend with varying width across the county from 
east to west. The average width is five or six miles. This region 
of flatwoods is slightly undulating, and because of the waxiness of the 
soil, is not sought by the planter. Upon analysis, the soils of this 
peculiar section are found to be deficient in lime, though in some 
portions of it cotton grows remarkably well. Early in the spring the 
wild clover, lespedeza, begins to show itself in this flatwoods country, 
and attains to the height of two or three feet. A finer grazing 
region was never seen than this flatwoods section, which sweeps with- 
out interruption from the Tombigbee to the Alabama river. This 
wild clover is eagerly sought by all kinds of stock, and lasts from 
March or April until the coldest periods of winter. Where streams 
flow across the flatwoods they are thickly bordered with luxuriant 
swamp cane. 

Lower down still are the famous Rembert hills, the favorite resort 
of the planters of the past as a region in which to establish their 
homes. These high hills overlook the rich valleys which lie along 
Beaver creek. Along the last-named stream are outcroppings of marl 
beds, which lend additional richness to the soils. All these lands — 
the black prairie and the brown loam on the uplands, as well as the 
light gray — are valuable and productive. The crops usually pro-' 
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duced are com, cotton, peas, sweet and Irish potatoes, millet, oats, 
and sugar-cane. Com and cotton thrive about equally well upon the 
different lands. 

Some of the lands lying in the bottoms have been in cultivation 
fifty years or more, and yet they are seemingly as exhaustless in 
fertility now as ever. 

That there are fine phosphate beds in Marengo there is no doubt. 
Attention has been called only to the evidence of these deposits. It 
is conspicuous in the neighborhood of Luther's Store, and prevails 
across the county in the direction of Black^s Bluff, on the Alabama 
river. Green sand is seen in some considerable abundance in several 
places, most notably where the Linden and Nanafalia road crosses 
Double creek. Also on the Tombigbee between the mouth of Beaver 
creek and Nanafalia green sand is found. A surer evidence of the 
fertility of these Marengo lands could not be had. 

The timbers of the county are the several varieties of oak, hickory, 
poplar, scalybark, ash, hackberry, cedar, sweet gum, red, white, and 
slippery elm, cottonwood, buckeye, persimmon, and dogwood. In 
the southern end of the county there are domains of yellow or long- 
leaf pine in its virgin plentitude. It is superior in every respect. 
Along the streams. are dense brakes of cane, and in the swamps large 
districts of palmetto. 

Transportation is afforded by the Tombigbee river, which forms 
its western border, and the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
railroad. 

Its chief streams are the Tombigbee river, the Chicasaw, Bogue, 
Dickson's, Double, Beaver, Horse, Turkey, Duck, and Bear creeks. 

Linden, the county-seat, Demopolis, Dayton, McKinley, Nanafalia, 
Jefferson, and Spring Hill are the points of interest. These have 
excellent educational and religious advantages. 

The point of greatest interest in the county is Demopolis, a town 
of 1, 800 inhabitants, located upon a high bluff of the Tombigbee 
river. Its commercial advantages are superior by reason of its prox- 
imity to fertile sections of the several counties, viz : Green, Hale, 
and Sumter. Its transportation advantages are superior, being at 
the junction of the Tombigbee river with the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia railroad. In the surrounding region prevails the 
finest limestone and in vast abundance. The town supports good 
schools, churches, and hotels. It has a female institution of merit. 
Its mineral well, the volume of which is immense, is one of the best in 
the South, and readily supplies every portion of the town with superior 
water. Demopolis is an excellent cotton market. It sustains a large 
cotton-seed oil mill. 
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Eager to have their lands occupied, the owners offer rare induce- 
ments to immigrants. The best lands may be had from $8 to $20 per 
acre. I^ands less fertile sell for much less.. 

There are 5,400 acres of government land in the county awaiting 
occupation. 



WILCOX COUNTY. 

This county derived its name from Lieutenant Joseph M. Wilcox. 
It was created as early as 18 19, and has steadily maintained a reputa- 
tion as one of the leading agricultural counties of the State. It is 
highly favored, both with respect to the character of its lands and 
the abundant supplies of water. Most of its lands, and especially 
its most tillable soils, lie well for cultivation. Its favorable climate, 
its diverse soils, its varied. crops, make it a most desirable home for 
the man of limited means, as well as for the more extensive planter. 
Its area embraces 960 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 28,377; population in 1880, 31,828. White, 
6,711; colored, 25,117. 

Tilled Land : 161,228 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 77,076 acres ; 
in com, 40,053 acres ; in oats, 7,011 acres ; in sugar-cane, 251 acres; 
in rice, 14 acres ; in tobacco, 15 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,597 acres. 

Cotton Prodtidion: 26,745 bales. 

The general surface of Wilcox is uneven, though it has much 
level land. Most of the land of even surface, whether found in 
the prairie districts, along the streams, or upon the table lands amid 
the hills, has been brought into cultivation. In the palmy days of 
the past, there could have been seen, in the most fertile sections of 
the county, especially upon its prairie and bottom lands, some of the 
most splendid and extensive plantations of the Far South. There is 
a variety of soil to be found in • different parts of the county, and 
sometimes a variety in the same section. For instance, along the 
northern end of Wilcox, there are to be found ^11 the varieties of 
"black and red, with gray or white lands, with an occasional inter- 
vention of mulatto soil. All of this land is productive, however. 
This is a fair index of the diversity of soils prevalent throughout 
Wilcox. The gray and mulatto uplands are valuable for farming 
purposes, while the black prairie soils, and the rich alluvial bottoms 
which lie along the large creeks and Alabama river, sometimes 
embracing leagues of land in the great curves of that stream, are 
remarkable for their productiveness. Upon these^ ^o^s» Ici xaa^ 
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luxuriance, the cotton of Wilcox, the yield of which, under favora- 
ble circumstances, is immense. 

In portions of the county, notably in the southern part, the lands 
become thinner, being overlaid with a surface of dark sands. But 
beneath this sandy surface, there is usually a deep red, or yellowish 
clay subsoil, which proves an invaluable adjunct to the upper soil 
in the production of crops. Cotton, corn, oats, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, millet, sorghum, . sugar-cane, and rice, are the principal 
products of the farm. 

In some portions of Wilcox, the breeds of stock are being vastly 
improved, and this is leading to the cultivation of useful grasses, 
which flourish with only partial attention. 

Apples, peaches, pears, and plums are produced in great abundance 
every year. All the domestic berries, such as raspberries, and straw- 
berries, produce quite satisfactorially, and quantities are annually 
grown. All the wild fruits known to our southern latitude, grow in 
the waste places and through the forests of Wilcox. 

The timbers of the county are long and short-leaf pine, the differ- 
ent varieties of oak, hickory, ash, elm, poplar, cedar, mulberry, 
beech, magnolia, sycamore, and walnut. Some of the most splendid 
specimens of timber found in Southern forests can be obtained in 
Wilcox. Perhaps no county surpasses it in the abundance of its 
cedar growth. There is also quite a quantity of excellent cypress 
timber. When this is removed, and the land upon which it grows is 
thoroughly drained, it has been found to equal any other in its capacity 
of production. 

The Alabama river, Pursley, Pine Barren, Cedar, Gravel, Bear, 
Turkey, and Chilatchee creeks, are the chief streams flowing 
through the county, but like all large streams, they are fed by many 
smaller ones, which drain different parts of the county. These and 
others afford a sufficiency of water. The water of the springs and wells 
is either of the coolest freestone, or purest limestone. Green sand marl 
has been found at different points ifi Wilcox. Between Coal Bluff, 
on the Alabama river, and the mouth of Pursley creek, not a great 
.distance above GuUett's Landing, there are several occurrences of green 
sand along the banks of the river. These extend to within a short 
distance of Yellow Bluff, at McNeill's shoals. Evidences of green 
sand prevail near Lower Peach Tree. The productiveness of the 
lands which are embraced in the great curves of the Alabama, is no 
^doubt largely due to the prevalence of these marls. The presence 
of green sand is also reported from the neighborhood of Snow Hill. 
At Coal Bluff, on the Alabama river, are traces of coal. 

The places of interest, are Camden, a beautiful town of 1,400 
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people, and the county-seat, Snow Hill, AUenton, Pine Apple, and 
Rehoboth. Most of these places have superior educational facilities. 
All of them have excellent church organizations. 

Camden has been long noted for the superiority of its social ad- 
vantages. It is a center of controlling influence in that section of 
the State in which it is located. Besides an excellent male High 
School, Camden has a Female Institute, which has long been estab- 
lished. Both at Snow Hill and Pine Apple, are schools of superior 
grades. An excellent school is also sustained at Oak Hill. Wilcox 
is not excelled, perhaps, by any other county in Alabama, in educa- 
tional institutions of superior order. 

Facilities for religious worship also abound throughout the county. 
There are many local industries, such as ginneries, grist and saw 
mills, and the number of these is annually increasing. For trans- 
portation, the people of the county rely mainly upon the Pensacola 
and Selma railroad, which at present, extends from Selma to Pine 
Apple. 

The Alabama river is an important channel of commerce to a large 
s^tion of Wilcox county. This is regarded one of the finest water- 
'ways in the South, and in more prosperous days, supported some of 
the most magnificent steamers found upon American rivers. 

A telephonic line links together Camden and Snow Hill, where 
It connects with the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
Vicksburg and Brunswick railroad is projected through Wilcox, and 
is expected to pass the town of Camden. 

Xands may be purchased in the county at prices ranging from $2 
^^ 5^25, depending, of course, upon the locality and the fertility. 

So eager are the people to have thrifty and energetic settlers locate 
in their midst, that they are willing to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments in the sale of lands and homes. 

^here are 3,380 acres of government land in Wilcox still untaken. 
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DALLAS COUNTY. 

• This county was formed in 1818, and named after Mr. Alexand^:^ 
J. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. Lying in the very heart of the grea.* 
Cotton Belt, and enjoying to the fullest all the favorable condition.^ 
belonging to this famous section, Dallas stands in the van of th^^ 
counties belonging to the great commonwealth of Alabama. 

It has an area of 980 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 40,705; population in 1880, 48,433. White, 
8,425 ; colored, 40,008. 

Tilled Land: 207,404 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 115,63 x 
acres; in com, 46,542 acres; in oats, 8,260 acres; in wheat, 7X 
acres ; in tobacco, 13 acres ; in sugar-cane, 18 acres ; in sweet pota.— 
toes, 2,256 acres. 

Cotlon ProducHon : 33,534 bales. 

The surface of Dallas county is undulating. In the northeasterx:i 
comer of the county is found prevailing pine lands, which are chiefl^y 
devoted to the lumber interest. This region is specially noted for its 
health, its clear-flowing streams, and its excellent pine timber. As it 
is becoming more populous it is being more and more devoted to 
agricultural pursuits. Cotton and com are found to do well in th^t 
section. North Dallas is elevated, and is well adapted to farming and 
stock-raising. The soils upon the table-lands are red and gray. 
Passing the hill country, toward the center, we reach the sandy lands, 
which prevail for a considerable distance, broken only by the streams 
which traverse it in several directions. In the western portion of the 
county is the famous canebrake region, which, for favorableness oi 
surface and productiveness of soil, can not be excelled. Lower down, 
upon the western border, is found variable soils, and a variety oi 
forest growth and field vegetation. 

The lands along the Alabama, after that river emerges from the 
sand region, in which Selma is located, are famous for their fertility. 
Upon the terraces, which exist after the river bottoms are passed, the 
lands are level and susceptible of a high degree of cultivation. 

In no portion of the county are there found barren soils. Even in 
the sandy regions are produced the finest vegetables and fruits. The 
value of its soils will be appreciated when it is stated that Dallas pro- 
duces more cotton than any other county in the State. The exten- 
sive bottoms which skirt the Alabama river, and the large creeks 
which penetrate the county, as well as the canebrake regions and the 
loamy uplands, are almost altogether devoted to cotton. Com, oats, 
and sweet potatoes are also extensively produced. 
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Of late years much attention is being given to the production of 
hay. Vast hay farms are to be found in the most fertile portions 
of the county. Consequent upon this is the attention bestowed upon 
stock. In some instances cotton has been wholly abandoned, and 
productive farms are devoted to stock. It is proving so lucrative that 
there are annual accessions to the ranks of stock-raisers. These 
stiff, limey soils are admirably suited to the production of grasses and 
clovers. 

The growth of the forests is pine (yellow and short-leaf), the 
different oaks, chestnut, hickory, gums, beech, ash, and cedar. Fruits 
thrive moderately well, such as apples, peaches, and pears. Plums 
do remarkably well, and so do grapes, the domestic berries, and water- 
melons. 

The principal streams are the Alabama and Cahaba rivers. Big 
Mulberry, Beech, Bogue Chitta, Big Swamp, Mush, and Cedar 
creeks. Artesian wells abound in different parts of Dallas, affording 
an undiminished supply of water. 

The county is highly favored in its numerous lines of transporta- 
tion, being penetrated by the Selma and Pensacola, the Selma and 
New Orleans, East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, Cincinnati, 
Selma and Mobile railroads, and the Alabama river. Commercial 
outlets are thus afforded to every point of the compass. The Chicago 
and Pensacola, Grand Trunk, and the Atlanta and Atlantic railroads 
are new lines now in contemplation. One of the purposes of their 
construction is to bring Selma into connection with the great outlying 
mineral regions. 

The chief points of interest are Selma, the county-seat, with a 
population of ii,ooo, Orrville, Summerfield, Pleasant Hill, and Rich- 
mond. Selma is one of the largest cities of the State, and has long 
been noted for the beauty of its situation, its elegance and polished 
society. It is a bustling, wide-awake city, and is fast becoming one 
of the manufacturing centers of the State. Its numerous manu- 
factories, opulent surroundings, commercial importance, earnest and 
energetic citizens, attractive hotels, broad and beautiful streets, 
charming residences and handsome church edifices, place it abreast 
cf any city of the same size in the South. 

More railroads converge here than at any other point in Alabama. 
A magnificent foot and wagon bridge spans the Alabama river, at 
Selma, for the accommodation of the outlying agricultural districts. 
This is to be speedily followed by other important measures for the 
advancement of the city and the surrounding country. The city is 
noted for its artesian wells, many of which possess curative properties. 
There are about one hundred of these wells in the city. Its educa- 
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tional advantages are equal to those of any Southern city. Good 
schools are found also at most of the other places named above, 
several of them ranking high in point of merit. Facilities for 
education exist in every part of the county, so perfect is the system 
of public instruction. 

Those wishing to purchase lands in one of the most favored and 
fertile regions in Alabama may secure them in Dallas county for 
prices ranging from $3 to $25 per acre. Numerous schemes are on 
foot to induce capital and immigration to the county. The kindest 
attention will be shown those who wish to secure homes. 

Advantages will be found in the fertility of the soils, the cheapness 
of lands, the abundance of timber, the ease of transportation, and th^ 
law-abiding disposition of the people. 

More productive lands can not be found in the State than in this 
county, and perhaps no other affords greater advantages in the prices 
of lands. It is the heart of the great Cotton Belt. 

Respecting • its chief city, Selma, there is no point in Alabama 
more highly flavored in location for the establishment of manufacto- 
ries. From this point to the waters of the Gulf there is deep water 
throughout the year. Connected with the great mineral fields 
above, and Selma would become an important shipping point of the 
valuable ores of Alabama to the port of Mobile. 

The geographical location of Dallas county is such as to favor th( 
prediction that it will prove one of the most active centers of industry 
in the State. 

The public lands of the county have all been taken. 



PERRY COUNTY. 



Perry was created in 181 9 and named in honor of Commodo 
Oliver Hazard Perry, of the United States Navy. Here, as through 
out this portion of the great Black Belt, are all the evidences o 
bounty in the deep, rich soil, the increasing flow of streams, th 
green-clad hills and forests of towering timber. Under a perfec 
system of labor, these black soils of Perry county would yield aston 
ishingly. For many years in cultivation, these fruitful lands neve 
refuse to bring forth abundantly where the planter is diligent i 
sowing and reaping. The county has an area of 790 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 24,975; population in 1880, 30,741. White 
7,150; colored, 23,591. 

Tilled Land : 167,666 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 74,303 acres 
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in com, 48,132 acres ; in oats, 6,093 acres ; in wheat, 440 acres ; in 
rye, 70 acres ; in rice, 27 acres ; in tobacco, 24 acres ; in sugar-cane, 
20 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,107 acres. 

Cotton Production : 21,627 bales. 

The northern end of the county is of an uneven surface. The 
central and southern portions are level. In the northern portion 
there are brown loam uplands ; in the southern, there is the genuine 
prairie soil. These are the only two characteristics attaching to the 
lands of the county. Both these soils possess very great inherent 
fertility. Upon the highest of the hill lands in north Perry there is 
a prevalence of sand, in which grows chiefly the yellow or long-leaf 
pine. Descending to the base of these hills, or rather to the uplands, 
we find, as was said above, a brown loam soil. Beneath this -fertile 
surface there is a red loam subsoil, said to be twenty or twenty-five 
feet thick. The prairies proper, which embrace the central and 
southern portions of Perry, are broken here and there by sandy 
elevations, upon which are usually located the towns and settlements 
of the county. These knolls are admirably suited for the location of 
homes, as they place one beyond the reach of prairie mud, and at the 
same time furnish him with an abundant supply of excellent water. 
Com and cotton are the chief crops, and their yield is oftentimes 
amazing. Like many in the adjoining counties, the farmers of Perry 
are turning their attention to the remunerative pursuit of raising 
stock. Excellent stock farms can now be seen in the county, superior 
grasses are being cultivated, and the profits annually realized are 
most gratifying. These lands can not be surpassed for purposes of 
stock raising. 

Many delicious finiits are grown in the county. Peaches, pears, 
figs, and grapes, together with strawberries and watermelons, are the 
principal fi-uits produced. The timbers of the county are the usual 
upland oaks, hickory, short and long-leaf or yellow pine. 

Besides many smaller streams, there are the Cahaba river, and the 
Washington, Legreon, Blue Cat, Brush, Belcher's, Five Mile, Big, 
and Bogue Chitta creeks in Perry. A bounteous supply of water is 
furnished from the numerous and copious wells which are found in 
every portion of the county. 

Marion, the county-seat, with a population of near 3,000, Union- 
town, and Hamburg are the points of interest. Marion has been 
long, and justly, famous for her institutions of learning. Howard 
College, a splendid school for male instruction, has long existed 
liere. Another magnificent school is the Judson Female Institute. 
Both these schools are operated under the auspices of the Baptist 
denomination in the State. The Marion Seminary, another c.Q>\k^^^ 
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for female education and an institution of merit, is located in this 
highly- favored town. The society of the place is unexcelled in the 
South, and the healthfulness of the location good. The Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and other denominations sustain excellent 
churches. Near Uniontown is one of the agricultural experimental 
stations of the State, in successful operation. Railroad facilities are 
enjoyed through the lines of the Cincinnati, Selma and Mobile, and 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia systems. 

But the most important highway of transportation will be the 
Mobile and Birmingham railroad, which is now being built from 
Mobile to Birmingham, and other points North. This road will 
pierce the center both of the most productive agricultural and mineral 
sections of our State. 

The removal of the natural obstructions from the Cahaba river will 

« 

also afford numerous advantages to this section. 

Immigrants could now purchase lands in Perry County upon the 
most favorable terms, not exceeding in price $5 or $15 per acre. 
Like the adjacent counties, there is the prevalence of marl in 
different portions of Perry. The discovery of these deposits has had 
a tendency to increase the valuation of the lands. It is believed that 
these beds are sufi&ciently thick to encourage their development for 
commercial purposes. Whether this be true or not, there is no doubt 
that they will be of immense profit to the lands of the county. 
Traces of kaolin and other minerals have been discovered. The 
people of Perry County would extend a most cordial welcome to 
thrifty immigrants. In the county are 21,440 acres of public or 
government land awaiting occupation by settlers. 



AUTAUGA COUNTY. 



Autauga county was created in 181 8, and named from the Indian 
word autaugi, signifying a dumpling, meaning plenty. This is quite 
as suggestive to-day as it was when the Indian rudely cultivated his 
patches about his wigwam, realizing plenty from the generous soil 
in which this region abounds. From the first settlement of the 
county, in the earliest days of the present century, to this time, 
many of the best soils of Autauga have been subjected to the most 
exhaustive means of cultivation, and yet they seem as fruitful to-day 
as at any time in the past. Not only has Autauga held her place 
amid the most progressive agricultural counties, but it was one of 
the pioneer counties of the State in the manufactures. 
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The county has an area of 660 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 11,623; population in 1880, 13,108. White, 
4,397; colored, 8,711. 

Tilled Land : 81,388 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 30,474 acres ; 
in com, 20,417 acres; in oats, 2,153 acres; in wheat, 700 acres; in 
rye, 63 acres ; in rice, 43 acres ; in sugar-cane, 22 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 540 acres. 

Cotton Production: 7,944 bales. 

The surface of Autauga is undulating. In the northern portion 
there is a pine district, which is broken into hills and valleys. The 
forests are thronged almost altogether by the towering yellow pine, in 
the midst of which is slightly interspersed a stunted growth of black- 
jack oaks. The commercial value of this yellow pine is enormous, 
and will, one day, be a source of great revenue to the county. The 
lands of this region are thickly overspread with luxuriant herbage, 
•embracing various wild grasses, clovers, and other plants, which 
afford superior pasturage. The deep subsoil of clay makes this a 
region favorable to the growth of fruits. The lands which skirt the 
streams in this portion of Autauga are good farming lands Further 
down in the county the lands increase in their fertility, and one finds 
the farms multiplying the further south he goes. Sandy surface soil 
is still a predominating feature, but many of the lands lie well and 
are favorable to cultivation, both because they are level and because 
they are easily tilled. In this portion are found hummock lands, 
which lie along the streams. The table-lands are valuable for 
farming because of their deep clay foundation. In the Southern 
portion of Autauga the lands grow more prolific, and in some places 
•exceedingly fertile. Here are found what are called second-bottom 
or river-hummock lands. Here again is found a district of that 
fertile land which follows the deep rolling Alabama in its windings 
to the sea. That famous river forms the southern boundary of the 
county, and its rich alluvial bottoms yield splendid harvests. The 
lime lands in the southwestern part of the county are superior for 
the production of cotton. Thus it will be seen that the soils of 
Autauga range from the richest alluvial to those found upon the 
surface of the pine hills, including the red or brown loam table-lands 
of the county. The soils favor a diversified field industry, and, 
perhaps, no county furnishes a more thrifty and contented population 
than does Autauga. They produce for commerce and home con- 
sumption cotton, com, oats, wheat, rye, rice, potatoes, sorghum, and 
sugar-cane. Many of these were at first planted only cautiously and 
as experiments, but they are productive and contribute so much to 
the happiness and welfare of the people that they are ra?;^vd!cs 
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becoming staples. All the garden and orchard products that flourish 
in southern soil are easily produced in this county. Peaches, apples, 
plums, pears, grapes, figs, and pomegranates are ordinary luxuries. 
Principal among Its timbers are white and chestnut oak, shell-bark 
hickory, ash, poplar, sweet gum, beech, maple, cedar, cypress, and 
vast districts of pine. 

The water supply of the county is abundant, there being many 
streams, springs, and wells in every part of its territory. The main 
streams are thC; Alabama river. Big and Little Mulberry, Swift, 
Beaver, Nolan's, Whitewater, Bear, and Autauga creeks. Flowing 
through such lands as have been described above, these streams 
enhance their value for the production of stock. This industry is 
assuming greater prominence every year. Wool-growing is fast 
resolving itself into one of the industries of the county. These 
swift and deep streams are favorable also to the manufactures. 
For many miles along Autauga creek there are the most favorable 
locations for manufactories. This is true of other streams in the 
county. Apprecistting this fact, Daniel Pratt, one of the pioneer 
manufacturers of the South, built a cotton mill upon one of the 
streams of the county as early as 1846. This has been followed by 
others, and to-day there are the following manufacturing interests in 
different parts of Autauga : Prattville Mills, Autaugaville Factory, 
Planters' Factory, and Lehman Mills. The Alabama river flows 
along its southern border, the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
railroad also penetrates it in the west, and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad cuts across the northeastern portion of the county ; 
and these furnish the means of transportation. With an increase 
of such facilities, the county is in position to take a long stride 
forward. Principal among the thrifty little towns that dot the county 
over may be mentioned Prattville, the county-seat, with a population 
of 1,400, Autaugaville, Kingston, and Mulberry. These are thrifty 
centers and have good educational and church advantages. Common 
schools are sustained throughout the county. 

Lands may be purchased at as low figures as $1.50 per acre ; or, in 
highly-favored localities, it will cost from $8 to $15 per acre. Since 
the recent discovery of marl deposits, the lands are more highly 
prized. These marls have not as yet been developed, but should 
they prove of no commercial value, they will be of g^eat practical 
advantage in the enrichment of the surface soils. Immigrants would 
meet every encouragement in seeking homes in Autauga county. 

There are 13,040 acres of government land to be had in the county. 
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LOWNDES COUNTY. 

Established in 1830, this county was name4. in honor of Hon. 
William Lowndes, of South Carolina. It has loi|g been noted for the 
productiveness of its lands, and is regarded one of the best agricult- 
ural districts in the South. Prior to the war, the planters of Lowndes 
made immense fortunes from farming upon its fertile cotton-fields. 
Though in use many years, the lands remain unimpaired in their 
productiveness. The county needs only the hands of system and 
diligence to direct and urge the industries suited to the capabilities 
of its soils to place it alongside the most advanced sections of our 
planting interests. Like all other localities of the famous Cotton 
Belt, Lowndes county has shared in the shrinkage of the valuation 
of lands. This is mainly due to the destruction of an organized 
labor system consequent upon the emancipation of the slaves. Its 
lands are well adapted to the employment of im^oved implements of 
labor. The area of the county is 740 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 25,719; population in 1880, 31,176. White, 
5,645 ; colored, 25,531. 

Tilled Land : 181,272 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 98,200 acres ; 
in com, 41,169 acres ; in oats, 3,630 acres ; in sugar-cane, 201 acres ; 
in sweet potatoes, 1,004 acres. 

Cotton Production: 29,356 bales. 

The surface of Lowndes is rolling. The whole of the county lies 
within the prairie belt, still there is a fair proportion of upland soils. 
Along the table- lands are found sandy loam soils ; in the extensive 
bottoms which prevail along the river and the numerous streams are 
foimd dark loam soils, while upon the prairies proper and. the flanks 
of the lime-hills exist the soils which have a great admixture of lime. 
While the prevailing surface of Lowndes is rolling, there are many 
precipitous hills in the southern portion. The presence of lime in 
the clay makes the roads mirey during the wet seasons. This feature, 
connected with that extreme southwestern portion, has won it the 
local name of ''Little Texas.** But this constitutes but a fractional 
part of this magnificent agricultural region. A feature belonging 
largely to the first bottom soils is that they are sandy, but derive vast 
benefits from the underlying formations of lime. Here, as elsewhere 
in the prairie region, there are occasional interventions of sandy 
knolls, which furnish locations for houses and settlements, and also an 
abundance of good water. 

The main crops grown in I/Owndes are cotton, com, oats^ sweet 
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and Irish potatoes, millet, and sugar-cane. The black lands are 
usually devoted to the production of com, while the sandy lands are 
employed for raising cotton ; but the red lands produce both equally 
well. Many of these lands are well adapted to pasturage purposes. 
Numerous grasses flourish, some of which are indigenous and others 
imported. These, together with the varieties of clover and the dense 
brakes of cane, which prevail along the streams and in the marshy 
lowlands, make this one of the most desirable sections for stock- 
raising. This consideration is enhanced by the fact that the winters 
in this latitude are brief and mild, and stock does not have to be so 
tenderly cared for during the cold season as in sections further north. 
Pintlala, Big Swamp, Manacks, Cedar,*and Dry creeks, with numerous 
tributaries, flow across the county. It is along these streams that 
much of the richest land of the county is found. 

Scattered throughout Lowndes are broad belts of valuable timber, 
comprising several varieties of oak, hickory, long and short-leaf pine, 
elm, ash, poplar, walnut, sycamore, gum, beech, cedar, mulberry, and 
chestnut. Points of interest are Hayneville, the county-seat, with a 
population of several hundred, Lowndesboro, Benton, Fort Deposit, 
and lyCtohatchie. Good schools are found in almost all the centers 
of population, while a common-school system provides educational 
advantages for all classes. 

Transportation is afforded by the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road, the Montgomery and Selma railroad, and the Alabama river. 

Lands may be purchased for from $3 to $20 per acre. 

Desiring the development of the inherent resources of the county, 
the people are quite favorable to immigration, and will offer rare 
bargains to those desiring superior farming lands. 

There are no government lands in the county. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The county was organized as far back as 18 16 and named in honor 
of Major Lemuel P. Montgomery, of Virginia. It is one of the fore- 
most in the Southern States in the production of such staples as 
cotton and com. Located in the great agricultural belt, and enjoying 
numerous natural facilities of the highest order, its prosperity through 
a long series of years has been uninterrupted. Montgomery, the 
county-seat, is noted as being also the capital of the State since 1846, 
and as being the first capital of the seceding States in 1861. 

The county has an area of 740 square miles. 
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Population in 1870, 43,704 ; population in 1880, 52,356. White, 
13*457; colored, 38,899. 

Tilled Land: 241,570 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 112,125 
acres; in com, 62,303 acres; in oats, 4,895 acres; in wheat, 58 acres; 
in sugar-cane, 174 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,720 acres. 

Cotton Production: 31,732 bales. 

The surface of the country in Montgomery county is undulating, 
the characteristics being largely those of the other counties which 
constitute the great agricultural belt of Alabama There are the 
wide river or creek bottoms, which are highly prized by planters, and 
the extended stretches of prairie, with an occasional sand and pebble- 
capped ridge, which afford wells of pure water. Connected with both 
the rivers — the Alabama and Tallapoosa — on the north are extensive 
bodies of bottom lands which are wonderfully productive, but the 
lowest of which are exposed to overflow. In what are called the 
second bottom districts, the lands are above overflow and possess 
great fertility. These are sometimes formed iafco plains four or five 
miles wide, and embrace many of the most attractive planting interests 
in the South. Passing beyond these river plains, we encounter one 
of those sandy ridges so often met with in prairie regions, beyond 
which lies the black or canebrake belt. 

The uplands of the county embrace the level table -lands and the 
prairie lands, which occupy the lower levels. The soils upon the 
uplands are red loam, black prairie, and light-gray sandy soils. The 
bottoms have a great variety of soil, some being stiff prairie and 
others light and sandy. Sometimes the greatest variety is found in 
the deepest lowlands. Because of their fertility and readiness to 
yield, and their freedom from the accidents to which the river and 
creek bottoms are exposed, the planters much prefer the prairie lands 
for cultivation. But under circumstances ordinarily favorable, all the 
lands of the county yield most bountifully. The chief productions 
are com, cotton, and oats, the lands which have an admixture of sand 
being suited to cotton, and the prairie l^nds to com and oats. At 
least two-thirds of the tillable soils of Montgomery are devoted to the 
production of cotton. 

The chief streams are the Alabama and Tallapoosa rivers, which 
water the northern end of the county, Ramer, Catoma, and Manacks 
creeks and their tributaries. An abundance of water is found prevail- 
ing in every part of the county. 

The forests are timbered with oaks, hickory, short-leaf pine, 
poplar, gum, magnolia, beech, hawthorn, wild plum, and ash. 

In the sandier regions very good fruit is produced. t 

Unusual facilities for transportation are affoxde.^ ^Oafe ^^css^^ ci\ s^as. 
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county. At the city of Montgomery there is the meeting point of 
the following lines : The Louisville and Nashville, the Western, the 
Montgomery and Eufaula, the Montgomery and Selma, and the Mont- 
gomery and Florida railroads. In addition to these, the Alabama 
river furnishes superior transportation to the gateway of the Gulf. 

Montgomery, the county-seat and capital of the State, having a 
population of 30,000, Pine Level, Ramer, and Snowdown are the places 
of interest in the county. The public schools of Montgomery (the 
city) are unsurpassed. Besides, there are many superior institutions 
of learning in the city. At all points of interest in the county is to 
be found prevailing an educational spirit which finds expression in 
excellent local schools, public and private. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Montgomery is one of the oldest and largest cities in Alabama. 
Environed by superb agricultural domains, the meeting point of great 
ventricles of commence, and commanding the waterway of the Ala- 
bama river to the gates of the Mexican Gulf, the city is most highly 
favored in its location. Perhaps no city in the South has had a more 
solid and steady growth, within the last decade, than Montgomery. 
Capitalists from all directions appreciating the ultimate greatness of 
the capital city, have not hesitated to make large investments here. 
The city never fails to make a favorable impression upon the visitor. 
Its relations on the one hand to the vast mineral regions northward, 
and the seaboard southward on the other, taken in connection with 
its healthfulness and blandness of climate, its social reputation and 
its engirdling domains of prairie, give it advantages superior to 
almost any other city in the South. The site of Montgomery is 
admirably adapted to the wants and capabilities of a large city. The 
streets are wide, airy, handsomely laid put, and beautifully shaded. 
The private residences are noted for their beauty and elegance, many of 
which are nestled amid cool groves of oak and magnolia, while others 
again are embowered amid shrubbery of the rarest beauty. The 
State capitol crowns an eminence in the heart of the city, and com- 
mands a view of the inviting scenery around. Many of its business 
houses and several of its hotels are models of architectural taste and 
beauty. Because of the softness of its atmosphere, even in mid- 
winter, it is fast becoming a winter resort for those who flee from the 
snow-clad hills and ice-bound lakes and streams of the far North. 
The markets of Montgomery can not be surpassed by those of any 
other southern city. It is the natural gathering place of the pro- 
ducers in the adjacent districts, and its accessibility to the coast 
enables it to command the luxuries of the tropics. 
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Full of enterprise, no city in the South is growing more steadily, 
solidly, and surely than is Montgomery. The industries of the city 
are annually multiplying, and already include quite a number of such 
as oil mills, fertilizer manufactories, cracker and tin factories, flouring 
mills, brick manufactories, iron works, machine shops, carriage and 
buggy works, nailery, furniture factories, soap works, box factory, 
soda water and ice factories. 

The city is rapidly improving in every direction. The vacant lots 
have been adorned with handsome structures, and the limits of the 
city greatly extended. It is lighted with electricity^ and is highly 
favored with all methods of locomotion, having a number of street 
railway lines, among which is one operated by electricity. The city 
is supplied with the purest artesian water, which flows pure and 
copiously into every section. It is alike favored as a receiving and 
distributing point. Its annual cotton receipts exceed 150,000 bales. 
Immense wholesale establishments supply a large portion of Central 
Alabama with goods. Of late a Trade Company has been organized, 
and has put two handsome steamers upon the river to ply between 
Montgomery and Mobile. 

Indications point to Montgomery as a future manufacturing point. 
Its abundance of water and limestone, and its means of creating 
charcoal, and its accessibility to the coal and iron fields, added to its 
command of a great water-way to the sea, give it immense advantage 
as a manufacturing point. Appreciating this fact, there are manufact- 
uring plants already in prospect. Railroads run in five different 
directions from the city, and the Alabama river is navigable in both 
directions. 

The city is surrounded by lands which are highly favorable to 
market-gardening and truck-farming. Realizing this, these advan- 
tages have been improved, and are being annually more improved. 
Fruit-growing for the early markets North is increasing. Both in 
the city and throughout the county the educational and religious ad- 
vantages are superior. The city is noted for its benevolent institu- 
tions, which are liberally and cordially sustained by the citizens. 

Throughout the entire county are found great inducements to men 
of whatever craft ; but, rurally, Montgomery is emphatically an 
agricultural county. With the vast abundance of water prevailing at 
all seasons, the fertility of its soils, the ability of the planter to give 
rapid rotation to his crops, the readiness with which clovers and 
grasses thrive, the long warm season, and the short cold one, it seems 
that no section could be more alluring. 

Land may be purchased for prices ranging from $5 to $50 in the 
county. There are no public or governmetil \aw^. 
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EI.MORE COUNTY. 

Elmore county was formed in 1866 and named for General John 
A. Elmore. The historic Tallapoosa, flowing down from the north, 
makes a great bend and thus forms two sides of the county. Its 
resources are varied, and its facilities for manufacturing are unsur- 
passed, if, indeed, they are not unequalled by any other county in 
Alabama. It embraces 630 square miles. 

Population in 1870, '14,477 J population in 1880, 17,502. White, 
8,747; colored. 8,755. 

Tilled Land : 73,897 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 31,045 acres; 
in corn, 20,000 acres ; in oats, 5,153 acres; in wheat, 3,883 acres ; in 
rye, 27 acres ; in rice, 5 acres ; in tobacco, 12 acres ; in sugar-cane, 16 
acres ; in sweet potatoes, 642 acres. 

Cotton Production: 9,771 bales. 

The surface of this county is generally rolling. The lands vary in 
appearance and in the merit of their soils. The gray lands have the 
predominancy in the county, and vary with the different localities. 
On the Coosa river, above Wetumpka, there are found narrow basins 
of good land, but out from these bottoms there are formed level plains 
which are generally covered with a sandy soil. On the side of the 
Coosa river, opposite the town of Wetumpka, there is an extended 
level plain which stretches away to the boundary of Autauga county. 
The character of the land belonging to this level stretch of country is 
a sandy surface with a stiff" clay subsoil. This gives to the wagon- 
ways a perpetual firmness and renders hauling easy. Following 
along the Tallapoosa one finds a girt of superior lands which are ex- 
cellent for the production of cotton and com. Perhaps the best lands 
are found in the fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers. These 
alluvial bottoms have been steadily planted for many years, and have 
yielded unceasingly heavy crops of cotton. The planters prize these 
river lands because of their capacity to produce the snowy staple more 
than any others in the county. 

The lands that lie above those just alluded to, and which are 
above the point of the annual overflow of the rivers, are also superb 
cotton lands, and are regarded the safest for the production of that 
staple. Of course, it must not be understood that the production of 
cotton is confined to these lands. In different parts of the county are 
brown loam and slaty soils, which yield splendid crops. 

The productions of the county which may be mentioned as staple 
are cotton, com, wheat, oats, rice, peas, millet, and sugar-cane. 

Elmore has many magnificent pine forests. In consequence of 
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of these, a fine lumber and timber business long ago sprang up. 
Along its numerous streams of extensive water-power are found many 
large and flourishing mills. These vast domains of pine cover the 
great level tract of country stretching westward from Wetumpka to 
the utmost western boundary of the county. Very little shrubbery 
is here found, but there is a great variety of flowers, and many of 
them are found in plots or patches of great beauty. 

Fruits, domestic and wild, grow with great readiness in Elmore, 
and in most sections do remarkably well. They always thrive when 
planted upon sand-covered land, as beneath there is almost the uni- 
versal prevalence of a clay subsoil. Pears, apples, figs, grapes, 
peaches, raspberries, strawberries, and others do quite well. The 
prevailing timbers are oak, pine, hickory, beech, walnut, magnolia, 
dogwood, gum, and persimmon. Yellow ochre is the only mineral 
thus far discovered. 

At Tallassee, on the Tallapoosa river, is the Tallassee Cotton 
Factory, which was, for many years, the largest mill of that character 
in the South. The falls in the river at this point furnish immense 
water-power, which is only slightly utilized. This is but one of the 
numerous sites favorable to the location of manufactories in the county. 
Splendid streams of water ramify the county in all directions. Among 
these are the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers. Shoal, Wewoka, Mill, 
Safkahatchee, Hatchee Chubbee, Com, and Wallahatchee creeks. 
These lesser streams find outlets through either the Coosa or Talla- 
poosa rivers. 

The points of interest in the county are, Wetumpka, the county- 
seat, with a population of 1,500; and Tallassee, with about 1,200; 
and Robinson Springs. Wetumpka has long been noted as the loca- 
tion of the State penitentiary. Tallassee is famous as a manufactur- 
ing center, and Robinson Springs, in former years, was a noted local 
resort for the elite of Montgomery. It is extremely healthful, and the 
brace of its climate and its refreshing waters of freestone made it a 
place of great attraction. 

The educational advantages of the county are good, as are also 
facilities for the enjoyment of religious worship. The means of 
transportation are convenient. The Louisville and Nashville railroad 
runs through the county, a branch of which terminates in Wetumka, 
while in the eastern end the Western railroad is sufficiently near to 
be quite accessible. The Coosa river furnishes another cheap means 
of transportation to Montgomery and Selma upon the Alabama river, 
and the cities upon the Southern coast. 

Lands may be had from $1.50 to $15 per acre in the county. The 
government owns 7,320 acres of land subject to etvlr^. 
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BUI.LOCK COUNTY. 

Established in 1866, the county took its name from Colonel E. C. 
Bullock, of Eufaula. It is located in a region which enables it to 
command all the conditions favorable to prosperity. 

Its area comprises 660 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 24,474; population in 1880, 29,066. White, 
6,944; colored, 22,122. 

Tilled Land : 176,860 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 80,470 acres ; 
in com, 47,441 acres; in oats, 6,177 acres; in wheat, iii acres; 
in rye, 88 acres ; in sugar-cane, 429 acres ; in rice, 16 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 773 acres. 

Cotton Production : 22,578 bales. 

Directly through the center of Bullock, from east to west, extends 
a noted range of low hills, which are called Chtmnenugga Ridge. 

This forms the water-shed for the Tallapoosa river on the north, 
and the streams that flow into the Gulf on the south. On the north, 
this low range of hills has an abrupt descent into the prairie lands, 
which extend to the utmost limit of the county in that direction. 
On the south, the hills slope gradually away and lose themselves into 
plains. Bullock has a variety of soils, principal among which are 
the dark prairie lands, sandy hummocks, gray land, and the white 
chalky soils. In the northern end of the county are to be seen the 
black lime lands and the post-oak prairies. Together,, they consti- 
tute a fertile belt, which stretches across the country, having a width 
varying from five to ten miles. In the southern portion of the 
county, or that part which lies south of Chunnenugga Ridge, there 
is a variety of soils, comprising the loam lands, the growth of which 
are short-leaf pine, oak, and hickory, then again loam soils, with 
black-jack, as a prevailing growth, and still again, the thinner or 
pine lands. The last named soils cover about one-half of the 
southern territory, the other two the remainder. 

The county produces cotton, com, oats, rye, and sweet potatoes, 
as its staples. 

The section has long been noted for its capacity to produce cotton 
especially, and vast quantities of it are raised. But it is as well 
suited to the production of com. The small grains are receiving 
more attention of late years. But fully one-half of the tillable soils 
are devoted to cotton. 

The forests support an abundance of such growth as pine, red, 
post, and white oak, together with elm, poplar, gum, ash, hickory, 
walnut, chestnut, magnolia, Cottonwood, maple, and dogwood. 
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The county is well watered, throughout, being drained by such 
streams as Oakfuskee, Capiahatchee, Calibee, Cowikee, Old Town, 
and Buckhom creeks. Artesian wells abound. The headwaters of 
Conecuh river are in this county. These streams generally abound 
in excellent fish. 

Union Springs, the county-seat, and a thriving town of 2,200 
inhabitants, Midway, and Enon, are points of importance. 

Union Springs is situated on the Georgia Central railroad, just 
midway between the cities of Montgomery and Eufaula. It is at 
the intersection of the Georgia Central and the Mobile and Girard 
railroads. Through these channels of commerce, easy access is had 
with the cities of Montgomery, Eufaula, Columbus, and Troy. It 
possesses superior school and church advantages, and has as excel- 
lent hotels as any point of the same size in the South. Surrounded 
by a superior agricultural region, it is a good cotton market. The 
other points named have also good churches and schools, as has every 
point in the county which has sufficient population. 

The county is highly favored with railway transportation, being 
penetrated by two railroads, viz : The Montgomery and Eufaula, or 
the Georgia Central, and the Mobile and Girard railroad. 

I^ike most of the other counties in the great agricultural region of 
the State, no attention has heretofore been called to the capabilities 
of the soils, the healthfulness, and other numerous advantages which 
are possessed by Bullock county. 

I^nds, fertile as they are, and productive of crops in rapid rota- 
tion, are purchasable at amazingly low figures in the county. They 
may be bought for from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 

The people are highly favorable to such immigrants as would 
enhance the thrift of the county. 

There are in Bullock, only 480 acres of government land, which 
may be settled by those who desire its occupation under the entry act. 
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MACON COUNTY. 

The above-named county was formed in 1832, and named for 
Nathaniel Macon, Esq., of North Carolina. The county has long 
been noted for the intelligence and thrift of its inhabitants. Prior 
to the war its centers of interest were abodes of wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement. The county has been gradually rallying from the 
prostrating influences of the war, and is now assuming its wonted 
place among the best counties of the State. Its social and material 
advantages are vast, and, when combined, they furnish the county 
elements of advancement inferior to none of the agricultural counties 
of the great Cotton Belt. The area of Macon county embraces 630 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 17,727 ; population in 1880, 17,371. White, 
4,587 ; colored, 12,784. 

Tilled Land : 133,924 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 56,763 acres ; 
in com, 23,833 acres ; in oats, 6,195 acres ; in wheat, 1,916 acres ; in 
rye, 45 acres ; in sugar-cane, 140 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 928 acres* 

Cotto7i Production : 14,580 bales. 

The general surface of the county is undulating, except in the 
northwest, which is inclined to hills ; but there are no elevations of 
note within the territory of Macon. The lands, as a rule, lie quite 
well for drainage and cultivation. In the northern, northeastern, 
and northwestern portions of the county the soil is of a lights 
sandy character. Skirting the water-courses, it is much more fertile 
and productive. In the southern, southeastern, and southwestern 
parts of the county the soils are very fine, being a rich loam with 
clay, lime, or sand predominating according to the locality. Usualh 
speaking, the bottoms of the county are very fertile. While Chewacl? 
creek, for the most part, winds its way through regions of pine, 
there are to be found bordering it lands of a bluish hue which ai 
very productive. Perhaps the richest lands lie along Big Swam] 
creek. Thus it will be seen that a diversity of soils prevails through- 
out the entire county, and these give rise to a diversity of crops. 
Chief among the products of the farm are cotton, corn, potatoes, 
peas, wheat, oats, rye, millet, rice, sugar-cane, and peanuts. 

A favorable year witnesses a production of all these, and in pro- 
fusion. Wild grasses and clovers grow spontaneously in the wast^^^ 
places and upon lands that have been turned out. 

There is very little trouble, therefore, to maintain stock which„^ 
running at large, is found to remain in excellent condition during 
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almost the entire year. Domestic grasses have as yet received but 
little attention. Swamp cane grows in rank profusion along the 
water courses, and sometimes serves to sustain stock during an 
entire winter. Fruits are easily grown in the soils of Macon — apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, cherries, walnuts, plums, figs, quinces, pome- 
granates, raspberries, strawberries, and melons yield readily in 
proportion to the attention bestowed upon them. Many wild fruits 
are found in the old fields and along the edge of swamps and 
through the forests. These include blackberries, strawberries, 
dewberries, muscadines, chestnuts, etc. 

Through the swamps the towering oaks yield a vast abundance 
of mast, which serves to fatten the hogs during the fall and winter 
without the owners being subjected to the slightest expense. The 
county is watered by the Ufoupee, Chewacla, Calebee, Big Swamp, 
Cupiahatchee, and Oakfuskee creeks. The Tallapoosa river sweeps 
through the northwestern corner. Many smaller streams exist, 
furnishing an abundant water-supply to all parts of the county. 
The water from the springs and wells is pure and delightful. 

The timbers are, oak, hickory, pine, poplar, beech, red elm, gum, 
magnolia, and maple. The forests are frequently drawn upon for the 
manufactories. 

There are two railroads which furnish transportation for the pro- 
ducts of the county, viz : the Western railroad, and the Tuskegee 
Narrow Guage. These serve to place the county into easy connec- 
tion with the great lines which converge both at Montgomery and 
Atlanta. The towns of importance are, Tuskegee, the county -seat, 
with a population of 1,500, Notasulga, and La Place. 

Tuskegee has long been famous as an educational seat. Here is 
located the Alabama Conference Female College, which is an institu- 
tion of great merit, and the Alabama High School for boys and 
young men. At the other places named, are good schools, and 
indeed in every part of the county are good common Tschools. 
Churches exist in towns and country alike, affording facilities for 
religious worship. 

The moral tone of the society in Macon county is excellent. 

Persons wishing to locate in this favorable region, may purchase 
lands at nominal figures. In some portions, lands may be had at $1 
per acre, while the best may be purchased for $10 per acre. A cor- 
dial greeting will be given settlers who desire to locate their homes 
in this county. Great natural advantages are offered, which are 
coupled with the social benefits already enumerated. Under well 
directed energy, comfort, ease, and bounty may be secured upon the 
lands of Macon county. The county is without government latid. 
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RUSSELL COUNTY. 

The county which bears the name above given was established in 
1832, and named for Colonel Gilbert C. Russell, of Mobile. This is 
one of the border counties of the State, being separated from Georgia 
by the Chattahoochee river. It has many valuable tracts of land and 
a thrifty population. 

The county embraces an area of 670 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 21,636; population in 1880, 24,837. White, 
6,182; colored, 18,655. 

Tilled Land: 134,320 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 81,582 acres; 
in com, 34,335 acres; in oats, 9,789 acres; in wheat, 1,099 acres; 
in rice, 65 acres; in sugar-cane, 196 acres; in sweet potatoes, 
1,093 acres. 

Cotton Production : 19,442 bales. 

The general surface of Russell county is undulating, and in some 
sections broken. It abounds in capital agricultural lands, many of 
which have been in cultivation for quite a number of years. Its soils 
differ widely in their character, but are generally quite productive. 

Beginning our survey with the lands in the eastern part of the 
county, and those which lie along the western bank of the historic 
Chattahoochee, we find them to be excellent for farming purposes, 
the loamy soil having the color of. chocolate. These embrace a belt 
five or six miles in width, when the more elevated table-lands begin. 
These are covered with a red loam soil, and are considered even more 
valuable than those which lie in close proximity to the river. Beyond 
this, still westward, are the hill regions, which have long sustained a 
reputation for productiveness. Next this comes a range of gravelly 
hills, which penetrate the county near the center. From this point 
to the extreme western boundary there is quite a diversity of soil, 
produced largely by the numerous streams which ramify this portion 
of Russell. In this western half may be found rich alluvial bottoms, 
^as well as thin, sandy, ridge lands. These lands are peculiarly 
adapted to the production of com, cotton, oats, potatoes, and sugar- 
cane. The bottom lands are usually preferred for cotton. The lands 
are .generally tilled with ease. Every variety of soil may be found in 
the county, from that of sand to that of the most fertile black prairie 
and blue marl. The county is highly favored in its dense forests of 
excellent timber. Both the short-leaf, and yellow or long-leaf pine, 
the white, red, water, and blackjack oaks, hickory, gum, beech, dog- 
wood, willow, maple, >fralnut, cypress, and cedar timbers prevail in 
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different sections of Russell. The county has ample supplies of 
water throughout the entire year. The Chattahoochee river forms 
the entire eastern boundary of the county, giving a river front of 
more than fifty miles, while its territory is watered by such streams 
as Hatchechubbee, Big and Little Uchee, North and Middle Forks 
of Cowikee and Wetumpka creeks. These bold streams are fed by 
numerous tributaries that drain every section of the county. The 
springs and wells afford abundant supplies of superior water for 
domestic uses. These water supplies, taken in connection with the 
readiness with which grass and clover are produced, suggest the 
ease with which stock may be raised. This will no doubt become, 
in the years of the future, one of the leading industries of Russell. 

The chief towns are Scale, the county-seat, with a population of 
600, Girard, Hurtsboro, Glennville, and Hatchechubbee. Flourish- 
ing schools exist in all these, as well as in every hamlet and village 
in the county. Glennville has long been noted for its educational 
spirit. 

The Mobile and Girard railroad and the packets upon the Chatta- 
hoochee furnish transportation facilities to the people of the county. 
Columbus, Georgia, a large and flourishing city, on the opposite 
bank of the river to Russell, affords a fine market to the inhabitants 
of the county. 

The people of Russell are alive to the importance of developing 
the wealth of their highly-favored county, and they look for that 
development to come mainly from the industry and energy of those 
who will come in and occupy their valuable lands. These can be 
purchased at prices ranging ft-om $1.50 to $10 per acre. 

The government lands have been exhausted in the county. 



BARBOUR COUNTY. 



The county of Barbour was formed in 1832 and named for Gov- 
ernor James Barbour, of Virginia. It has long been one of the lead- 
ing counties of the State. It has been noted, not only for the thrift 
and prosperity of its citizens, but for their refinement and intelligence, 
as well. The county has furnished a number of the most distin- 
guished men of the State. No other county leads Barbour in its 
progress in agriculture and the manufactures. It has an area of 860 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 29,309 ; population in 1880, 33,979. White, 
13,091 ; colored, 20,888. 
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Tilled Land: 197,455 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, 100,442 
acres; in com, 61,822 acres; in oats, 10,264 acres; in wheat, 131 
acres; in rye, 112 acres; in rice, 35 acres; in tobacco, 22 acres; in 
sugar-cane, 647 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,274 acres. 

Cottofi Production : 26,063 bales. 

It will be seen by these figures that Barbour is emphatically an 
agricultural county. For the pursuit of agriculture, it is most admir- 
ably fitted by Nature. It has generally a slightly undulating surface, 
with hills along the northern end. The lower portions of the county 
are generally level. Barbour creek, a large stream which flows nearly 
through the heart of the county, in a southeasterly direction, divides 
it into two sections. North of this stream are the most fertile lands. 
Amid the Cowikees (a name given a group of streams in that section) 
we find a portion of the famous Black Belt. Here have been for 
many years, and still are, the extensive plantations which have given 
Barbour such a reputation abroad as a superb farming section. 
Almost without exception, the lands in this region possess superior 
fertility. A large proportion of the colored population is found in 
this region, whither they have located as the tillers of the soil. They 
live directly upon these productive lands, while the white settlements 
are upon the knolls and more elevated portions. For social refine- 
ment and elevation, this part of the county can not be surpassed. 
The prolific lands of this region have an admixture of lime, and away 
from the streams are reddish or light colored. Those bordering the 
several forks or creeks which water this section are much more 
sandy, but highly productive. 

Looking southward from Barbour creek, the lands are freer from 
hills and much more sandy than those lying beyond the stream and in 
the north. In this part of the county (the southern) the surface sand 
has a deep clay subsoil, and is susceptible of a high degree of fertili- 
zation. It is described as being highly favorable to small model 
farms, as different crops can be rapidly planted and gathered in rota- 
tion. 

A high ridge follows the windings of Pea river, which is not so 
fertile as the neighboring regions, but which is thickly timbered with 
valuable oak, hickory, and walnut. 

The productions of Barbour county are cotton, com, oats, peas, 
millet, sorghum, potatoes (sweet and Irish), and sugar-cane. The 
last-named product is so easy of cultivation, and under favorable 
circumstances is so productive, that it is annually assuming greater 
importance. 

All the vegetables grown in the Temperate Zone flourish here 
without limit. 
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Fruits are easily raised and are winning more attention year by 
year. Pears, peaches, plums, grapes, figs, and melons of every variety 
are the fruits which are generally grown. Captain R. F. Kolb, who 
resides near the city of Eufaula, derives ipimense profit from his 
watermelon farm. During the past year he planted 200 acres in 
watermelons alone. He has an immense nursery of fruit trees, and 
has an orchard with 2,500 LeConte pear trees. He also produces 
large quantities of seeds for Northern dealers. 

Grasses and clovers grow beautifully in the county, both in their 
native wildness and when cultivated. These, together with the wild 
cane, which grows along the streams, keep the stock roam^g at large, 
in excellent condition almost throughout the year. 

The woods of the county are mainly stocked with* such timbers as 
oak, hickory, poplar, long-leaf pine, walnut, and persimmon. 

The county is drained in the north by the several forks of Cowikee 
creek, along the eastern slopes by the Chattahoochee, the central and 
southern parts by the headwaters of the Choctawhatchee river, and 
the western part by Pea river. This affords an idea of the superior 
watering facilities of the county. 

From the hills in the southwest have been gathered specimens pi 
iron ore. Lime rocks prevail in abundance in different portions of 
Barbour, while specimens of kaolin have been secured. In the town 
-of Louisville is a bed of green marl about twelve or eighteen feet 
helow the surface and in vast quantities. Repeated experiments by 
:gardeners prove its value. 

In the southern portion of the county four miles above the line of 

Dale, is a great natural curiosity in the form of a magnificent spring, 

the dimensions of which are 40x80 feet. Its waters are of a bluish 

cast and so transparent that the light glows through them. The eye 

■of a fish is distinctly seen in their shining depths. This was once a 

3)oint of popular resort, but since the destruction of the spacious hotel 

it has been abandoned as such. The waters of this wonderful spring 

are supposed to possess wonderful curative powers. There issues 

-directly from it a large, bold stream. 

Eufaula, a city of 6,000 inhabitants, Clayton, the county -seat, and a 
point of interest having quite an educational spirit, and Louisville, 
Avith a population of several hundred, and Batesville are the impor- 
tant centers of the county. Among these Louisville may be men- 
tioned as one of the oldest towns in this section of Alabama, and has 
long been noted as possessing a thrifty and intelligent population. 
lEufaula is one of the principal cities of the State. By reason of its 
location as a commercial center, it has long been regarded a point of 
^reat importance. This estimate of the city is furthex ^vs\!L^\^«;:fc^\s^ 
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the projected railway from this point to Florida. It crowns a lofty 
bluff on the western bank of the Chattahoochee river, 180 feet high, 
overlooking that stream for many miles, in both directions, and com- 
manding a view of beautiful landscapes for a great distance beyond. 
It is noted for its health, superior society, enterprising business men, 
schools, and churches. Its compresses, machine shops, factories, 
foundries, flouring and com mills, weaving mill, and presses attest its 
importance as an enterprising center. It has good hotels and 
many handsome private residences. Its church architecture will 
compare favorably with that of any city in the South. It has a 
female college and superior male schools. 

Clayton, with a population of 600, has a female college and first- 
class male institutions. Educational advantages are found in every 
portion of the county. Churches exist also in every section. 

Transportation is secured through the Montgomery and Eufaula 
railroad, the Eufaula and Clayton railroad, and the Chattahoochee 
river. 

Lands may be had, by those wishing to settle in Barbour, at prices 
ranging from $2.50 to $20 per acre. No people would hail more 
readily the influx of a thrifty, industrious population than those of 
Barbour coimty. 

There are 5,520 acres of government land still untaken in the 
county. 



THE TIMBER BELT. 



The Timber Belt of Alabama lies directly south of the great 
Cotton, or Black Belt, and north of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
name of the region is suggested by its superb timber, but, as has 
been said of the other grand divisions of the State, this is not the 
only characteristic attaching to this great section. Indeed, there 
are splendid forests in every section of Alabama. There is not a 
county in the State but has an abundance of wood for all practical 
purposes if it is saved from wanton destruction, while the vast 
majority of the counties have timbers in great quantities and 
varieties. Even in the sections which are richest in mineral ores 
there are not unfrequently to be met extensive forests of as valuable 
timber as can be found on the continent. The same is true of the 
agricultural sections of Alabama. These fertile lands, where they 
remain uncleared, are stocked with timber of great value. 

The reference to the extent of these forests will be more appre- 
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dated when it is learned that more than one-third of the State is 
covered with forests of timber. These embrace 20,630,963 acres. 
The South is the most heavily wooded section of the civilized 
world, unless it be the uncleared portions of Canada. The wood- 
lands of this latitude have attracted more attention and allured 
more capital than any other one element of the native wealth of 
the South. In both the Expositions held in New Orleans the 
South led all the other sections of the Union in her exhibitions of 
timber. And when we remember that there was a liberal outlay 
of public funds in many of the States of a higher latitude with 
which to exhibit their resources, and recall the fact that but few of 
the States of the South made any appropriation for this purpose, we 
gain a clearer view of the richness of wealth embraced in our vast 
woodland regions. 

Northern and European capitalists show their appreciation of 
the value of our wooded lands by their purchase of them. The 
manufactories of Cincinnati and other Western cities, now that they 
have exhausted the timbers needed by themselves in their own 
section, are turning their attention to the forests of the South. 

The extensive region known as the Timber Belt of Alabama, 
embraces the fifteen counties which lie in the southern end of the 
State, viz : Washington, Mobile, Baldwin, Clarke, Monroe, Escam- 
bia, Conecuh, Butler, Covington, Crenshaw, Pike, Coffee, Geneva, 
Dale, and Henry. It presents great uniformity of character in its 
surface conformation, in its soils, and in its vegetation. The surface 
is generally undulating, with occasional hills breaking off into the 
fertile bottoms which lie along the numerous water-courses. There 
is the frequent occurrence, however, of level plateaus or table-lands, 
which cover immense areas. The surface soil of this region is 
generally of a sandy nature. In the bottoms and in the lands 
which lie adjacently the soils are quite fertile and yield largely of 
all the products of this latitude. But for the thinner soils nature 
has provisions ready at hand with which to enrich them. Nutritive 
manures are easily made from the abounding pine straw and the 
excrements of the herds of stock, which are easily sustained from 
one end of the year to the other by the native grasses and clovers 
and the wild cane which grows along the streams. This section of 
Alabama was one vast pasture land when it was the home of the 
Indian. The prevailing fires, which are suffered at certain seasons 
to break out, have proved injurious to the hearts and roots of the 
grasses and herbs of the. forests, and have impaired them in some 
sections. This region has many advantages, and is susceptible of 
great results under an improved system of agriculture. 
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Besides its great wealth of forest and its easy adaptibility to stock- 
raising, its soils are capable of producing excellent crops. In 
addition still may be mentioned the fact that it is the best watered 
section of Alabama, and its clear, brisk streams furnish fine water- 
power for manufacturing purposes. 

But the peculiar glory of this section is its immense forests, 
which cover uninterruptedly hundreds of thousands of acres. In 
these extensive forests the yellow or long-leaf pine maybe indicated 
as being most prevalent of all the woods. The grand forests of this 
timber sweep down the Atlantic and along the Gulf coast from 
North Carolina to Texas. 

The width of this section as is relates to Alabama and extends 
entirely across the State from east to west is about 150 miles. In 
most of the counties already named as constituting the Timber Belt, 
the pine forests remain as they did when the red men held sway. 
In some counties they have not been the least invaded in districts 
embracing many thousands of acres. Practically speaking, the great 
pine forests of Alabama are untouched. And great as are the other 
resources of Alabama — mineral and agricultural — they find a peer in 
the great timber wealth of Alabama forests. These trees, many of 
them grow to a considerable height, attaining sometimes that of 150 
feet. Magnificent spars are hewn from our forests, oftentimes 
seventy-five feet long, and shipped to the distant markets of the 
globe. But this is not the only use to which the pine is devoted. 
The rosin, which is extracted from the trees, when refined and con- 
verted into turpentine, becomes an indispensable adjunct to the arts, 
and is a great factor of commerce. 

In this region, as elsewhere, the devout student sees the striking 
evidences of Divine wisdom in the wonderful adjustment of means to 
ends. The streams flowing down from the hills of the north grow 
broader and deeper as they approach the seas upon the south. 
Making their way through these boundless forests, and usually 
flowing between low embankments, they seem designed as great 
channels to convey these timbers to the ports of the sea. For many 
years they have been so employed by lumbermen, and in many 
instances have resulted in the speedy enrichment even of humble 
hewers of wood. 

But the yellow or long-leaf pine forests are largely interspersed 
with different varieties of oak, and in the swamps, which usually 
prevail along the streams, there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of superb oak timber. These immense districts of oak have scarcely 
been touched, because of the absence of manufactories in this section 
calling for the consumption of such timber. 
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Along the lower streams, such as the Alabama and Tombigbee, 
timbers are sometimes hewn upon a limited scale, and floated to such 
points as Mobile, for the manufacture of hoops and staves. These 
forests of oak are destined to play a conspicuous part in the future 
development of the wealth of this State. 

Another important wood which prevails, is the cypress. This is 
found in the extreme lower section of the great Timber Belt. There 
are cypress mills along the coast, notably in Mobile and at Stockton, 
on the Tensas river. 

Hickory is also an important factor, and in this latitude attains to 
great size. And so there is the beech, the magnolia, the cedar, the 
maple, the dogwood, the ironwood, the juniper, the ash, the walnut, 
the holly, the cottonwood, the poplar, and the sweet gum. 

Not until of late years has the last-named product been appre- 
ciated in the manufactories. The rapid disappearance of walnut, as 
an article of manufacture, has driven cabinet makers to search for a 
substitute. This, they have discovered largely in the sweet gum of 
the great timber regions of the South. The tree grows large, tall, 
and straight, and when subjected to the finish of the tool, it yields a 
bright glazed surface, beneath which is a dark, firm, and durable 
texture. The Chicago Lumberman states that, notwithstanding the 
original opposition to gum, it is making rapid headway in that great 
metropolis. It is largely used in furnishing the rooms of some of 
the handsomest residences of that city. The demand for gum is on 
the increase, both in Northern and Southern manufactories. 

Along the swamps, and along the coasts of the southern extremity 
of this great Belt, there are vast quantities of swamp moss trailing 
fi-om the trees. It is quite abundant, and is easily gathered. For 
many years it was unnoticed, except as an object of curiosity, giving 
a sombre complexion to our vast forests of swamp ; but it is now 
being gathered and coverted into mattresses. Hundreds of laborers 
are engaged in this work, and yet other hundreds will engage when 
its commercial value shall have been realized. 

As an abode of health, the pine sections of Alabama can not be 
surpassed. Beneath the surface of sand is a fine red clay subsoil, into 
which wells are easily dug, which yield as pure freestone water as 
can be found. This, together with the aroma imparted from the 
resinous pine, furnishes one the surest means of health. Far into 
the interior, the breezes from the Gulf find their way and tone the 
sultriness of our summers. This is quite perceptible to the residents 
of the interior, even as remotely as seventy-five miles from the Gulf 
coast. 

The soils of the Timber Belt are peculiarly adapted to the. xcin^^ 
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crops, fruits, and vegetables. Sugar-cane, potatoes, yams, melons, 
peaches, pears, apricots, grapes, berries, of every possible sort, pecans, 
pomegranates, apples, figs, and oranges, all thrive, and invariably 
yield in proportion to the attention which is given them. There are 
many wild fruits of great value, which grow abundantly. Among 
these, may be named walnuts, hickory-nuts, blue and blackberries, 
dewberries, grapes, and muscadines. 

Thousands of bushels of these wild fruits grow every season in 
these forests. Blackberries and dewberries are the most valuable, 
abundant, and delicious of the fruits which grow wild. The abund- 
ance of these fruits at once suggests the ease and cheapness With 
which they could be canned, and easily converted into a commodity 
for the market. 

And then the inexhaustible abundance of grasses and clovers, both 
wild and domestic, and the never failing streams of pure water, at 
once recommend this section as one wonderfully guited to stock- 
raising. Ever since the early settlement of Alabama, these grassy 
forests have been used to a limited extent for stock-raising, but our 
people were so peculiarly agricultural, that it has not, until within 
recent years, excited any attention. 

Grasses thrive almost the year round. The numerous streams 
which traverse this great region, are lined with broad margms of 
swamp cane, which remains perpetually green and tender. It is quite 
a nutritious forage. It is greatly relished by all kinds of stock. No 
section of the South affords greater inducements to the stock raiser 
than the Timber Belt of Alabama. His stock could be sustained 
almost exclusively by the spontaneous growth of the fields and 
forests. 

Wool growing has received but slight attention, and yet has never 
failed to be greatly remunerative to the shepherd when attempted. 

In reference to the capabilities of the soils of the Timber Belt, no 
reference was had to its productiveness of the staple growths of our 
Southern climate. Some of the finest plantations of com and cotton 
found in Alabama, are seen within the territory of the Timber Belt. 

Along the streams, as has already been said, the lands are very 
fertile, and here cotton and com attain to as great perfection as else- 
where in the State. But experiments within the last fifteen years 
have demonstrated the fact, that with proper fertilization and culti- 
vation, the uplands in the pine districts of this Belt can be forced to 
yield amazingly. 

Under the system of intensive farming, the yield in some instances 
has been simply wonderful, and has served to suggest the possibility 
that these lands, so long neglected, if not spumed by the planter, 
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may become among the most productive soils of our great Common- 
wealth. 

These facts will be more clearly demonstrated as we shall read of 
the capabilities of the counties comprising this Belt, and to which 
our attention will now be given more in detail. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Washington is the oldest county in the State, having been created 
by Governor Sargent in 1800. It was named for the iBrst President 
of the United States. Considerable historic interest attaches to the 
county. It has the honor of having within its limits the first capital 
of Alabama — ^^St. Stephens. It was in this county that Aaron Burr 
was arrested, in 1807. It is alike noted for the quiet tone of its 
people, its forests of timber, its health, and its healing springs. 

Area of the county, 1,050 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 3,912; population in 1880, 4,538. White, 
2,807 ; colored, 1,731. 

Tilled Land: 8,936 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 3,280 acres ; in 
com, 4,259 acres ; in oats, 464 acres ; in rice, 67 acres ; in sugar-cane, 
90 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 448 acres. 

Cotton Production : i , 246 bales. 

The general surface of Washington county may be described as 
rolling. In the northern part there is black prairie soil and lime hills. 
This stiff, black soil, though difficult to cultivate, is very fertile. It 
is a belt varying in width from two to ten miles. The central and 
southern portions are covered with pine lands, which are usually 
sandy, and are easily tilled. Most of these lands lie well, and are 
susceptible of a high degree of fertilization. When thus aided, the 
lands become very generous in their production, and the crops grow 
off rapidly, enabling the planter to cultivate several crops between 
the disappearance of frost in March and its reappearance in Novem- 
ber. In the northern portion very fine cotton and com are produced, 
the plants rivaling in size those which flourish upon the fertile cane- 
brakes of the Cotton Belt. In the other parts of the county great 
quantities of cotton, com, sugar-cane, potatoes, rice, oats, and tobacco 
are produced. In addition to these there are raised, for home con- 
sumption, peas and peanuts in abundance. The people are made 
thrifty, independent, and happy by the ready and abundant resources 
of their soils. Perennial pastures abound, and stock is easily sus- 
tained. 
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The territory of the county is traversed by a number of excellent 
and perpetual streams, chief among which are the Tombigbee river, 
which forms its eastern boundary, and Sinta Bogue, Bassett's, Poll 
Bayou, Bate's, Bilboa's, Johnson's, Beaver, and Pine Barren creeks. 
Escatawpa river rises in the western part and flows through that 
portion. 

Wells and springs of the purest freestone water are exuberant in 
their supplies in every portion of Washington. Many mineral springs 
are also found, which embrace iron, sulphur, magnesia, and alum 
among other properties. The most noted of these springs are Heal- 
ing and Sullivan Springs. The waters of the last-named springs are 
very valuable for many diseases. 

Transportation facilities are furnished by the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, which penetrates the western part of the county, and the 
Tombigbee river, which forms its eastern border-line. These place 
the county in easy connection with markets North and South. 

The Mobile and Birmingham railroad is now being rapidly built 
When completed, this will be quite an addition to the means of trans- 
portation to the county. 

Pine, oak, hickory, beech, ash, cedar, cypress, and dogwood are 
the trees which stock the forests of the county. Many of these are 
of matchless size, and are of great marketable value. Great quanti- 
ties of turpentine are gathered from the pine forests. 

St. Stephens and Escatawpa are the places of interest. A good 
common-school system exists in the county. 

Lands may be had for $i, or as high as $8 per acre. The inhab- 
itants would be glad to welcome, as accessions to their population, 
earnest and energetic citizens. 

The county of Washington embraces 130,120 acres of government 
land awaiting the occupation of settlers. 



MOBILE COUNTY. 

Mobile was established in 18 13, and named for the bay whose 
waters wash its eastern shores. It lies in the extreme southwest 
comer of the State, and is the wealthiest, most populous, and one 
of the largest counties of the Commonwealth. 

Its climate, healthfulness, varied pursuits, and remarkably fine 
location give it some advantages over every other county in Alabama. 
It has an area of i , 290 square miles. 
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Population in 1870, 49,311 ; population in 1880, 48,653. White, 
27,187 ; colored, 21,466. 

Tilled Land : 8,998 acres. — ^Area planted in cotton, one acre only 
returned ; in com, 1,639 acres ; in oats, 139 acres ; in nee, 191 acres ; 
in sugar-cane, 151 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 776 acres. 

Cotton Production ■: One bale returned. 

In the northern and western portions of the county there is an 
undulation of surface, while along the coast the lands are flat. As 
will appear from the statistics, already furnished, but few of the lands 
of the county are devoted to farming purposes. Other pursuits 
engross the attention of the people, such as market gardening, fruit 
culture, and the fish and oyster trade. In some parts of the county 
stock-raising has risen into prominence as an industry, and in others 
the lumber business is largely engaged in. Vast turpentine orchards 
claim attention of still others. 

Mobile county is most liberally endowed by nature with all the 
conditions favorable to market gardening. With a climate remark- 
able for its blandness, a soil precisely adapted to this industry, and 
with easy and rapid transportation to the most distant markets of 
the country. Mobile is the Paradise of the market gardener. This 
industry has been rapidly growing through several years past, and 
is still on the increase. The proceeds accruing from the shipment 
of vegetables amounted to $700,000. Fully 100,000 acres of superb 
garden lands remain untouched in the county of Mobile. These 
vegetables and fruits include all that are produced in this latitude, 
viz : Cabbage, potatoes (sweet and Irish), beans, peas, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, watermelons, canteloupes, peaches, plums, Cuban sugar- 
cane, grapes, etc. 

Almost all these are shipped in large cargoes to poiiits as remote 
as New York and Chicago, and furnish the people of these distant 
sections with the luxuries grown beneath the Southern sun, while 
yet their lakes and streams are locked with ice. 

The fish and oyster trade is also immense, the proceeds of which 
amount annually to more than $240,000. 

The timbers of the county include the oak, hickory, elm, magnolia, 
bay, cypress, sweet and sour gums, and yellow pine. The water 
outlets are furnished by the Mobile river and bay on the one side, 
and the Escatawpa river on the other. Beautiful streams of per- 
petual flow ramify different portions of the county. « 

Mobile, Mt. Vernon, Citronelle, Whistler, and Spring Hill are the 
points of interest. Great attention is given, at all these points, to 
education and the maintenance of religious worship. 

Means of transportation are superb, being furnished by the 
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Louisville and Nashville, Mobile and Ohio railroads, Mobile river 
and bay, and a portion of the Gulf. A new line of railroad will 
soon be built from Mobile to Birmingham. Along the line of its 
route it will penetrate the richest mineral domains in the State. 
This will constitute the city of Mobile the natural receptable and 
distributing point of the vast mineral stores of Alabama. 

MOBILE. 

Mobile, located at the mouth of Mobile river and upon a beautiful 
sheet of water stretching southward, known as the Mobile Bay, is the 
metropolis of Alabama. It is one of the oldest cities upon the South- 
ern coast, having been established by Bienville as early as 171 1. It 
is built upon a sandy plateau which is but slightly elevated above the 
surface of the waters of the neighboring bay. But the elevation is 
quite sufficient for natural drainage. Mobile is Alabama's only 

seaport. 

" Circled by waters that never freeze. 
Beaten by billows and swept by breeze," 

Mobile enjoys a favorableness of location second to that of no other 
city on the continent. It has a population of 32,000, and has long 
been famous as a business mart. 

Many years ago. Commodore Maury predicted that the Gulf of 
Mexico would one day be the focus of the world's commerce. The 
march of events seems now to be in that direction. The rapid devel- 
opment of the mineral deposits of central Alabama suggests other 
methods of transportation than those which are afforded simply by 
railways, and this is leading to the urgent necessity of the removal 
of all natural obstructions from the numerous water-ways that cut 
their channels through the coal and iron fields and flow to the sea. 
Mobile is the focus of these numerous streams that drain the ex- 
haustless ore fields of middle Alabama. It is the natural receiving 
point of all these vast stores that must find their way over rivers and 
railroads ahke to seek an outlet to the markets of the globe. 

Acting in conjunction with these agencies of transport will be the 
De Lesseps' Canal, across the Isthmus of Panama, and the Eade's 
Ship Railway across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec. Realizing the 
prospective importance of Mobile as a natural outlet to remoter parts 
of the productions of Alabama, whether of field, forest, or mine, the 
projectors of railroads are directing their lines toward the city as a 
terminal facility. It is already in connection with the two great lines 
that bind it to the West, viz : The Louisville and Nashville and the 
Mobile and Ohio railroads. Its great advantages are seen in the fact 
that it is the nearest Gulf port to Birmingham, Tuskaloosa, Chatta- 
nooga, Memphis, Nashville, Cairo, St. Louis, Columbus, and Kansas 
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City. With the removal of the comparatively slight obstruction in 
the mouth of Mobile Bay, the city of Mobile will possess commercial 
advantages superior, perhaps, to those of any other city on the 
Southern coast. Ships drawing over twenty-three feet can enter and 
find safe and capacious anchorage in the lower bay, while vessels 
drawing seventeen feet can now come along the channel, which is 
being deepened by the Government, to the wharves of the city. It 
is proposed to deepen this passage-way twenty-two feet. It is quite 
evident that Nature Ijas designed Mobile as a great commercial center. 
Its growing trade has largely multiplied its industries, among which 
may be named its cotton-seed oil mill and oil cake manufactories, 
cotton and woolen goods manufactories, grist-mills, saw-mills, fur- 
niture factory, cigar and tobacco manufactories ; its cotton mill, its 
coal, timber, and lumber business, its bread and cracker, sash and 
blind, barrel and hogshead, lumber and wood establishments; foun- 
dries, machine shops, and tanneries. As a fish and oyster market, 
as well as a fruit market, it can not be excelled. 

Its streets are generally wide and well laid off and shaded by the 
native oak and magnolia. It has many palatial residences and many 
buildings of rare beauty. Its principal hotel, the Battle House, long 
esteemed one of the best in the South, has been refitted and affords 
unusual facilities for comfort. The parks and yards and gardens of 
Mobile abound in flowers of rarest beauty, and its groves of orange 
are spots of surpassing loveliness. 

The educational advantages of Mobile have been proverbially 
excellent for almost a half century. The city takes great pride in 
the maintenance of her famous institution of learning — the Barton 
Academy. The Medical College of Alabama is located here. As a 
point of refuge from the chill and blast of a Northern clime. Mobile 
is without a rival. Generally the winters are exceedingly mild and 
but rarely at all harsh. But it is delightful as a place of residence 
even in midsummer. The cool breezes from the sea sweep it contin- 
ually and fan away the scorching heat of summer tide. Dotting the 
coasts of the Bay, opposite the city, are magnificent hotels which have 
become famous as summer resorts. Conspicuous among these may 
be mentioned 

POINT CI.EAR, 

Which has been properly styled the Long Branch of the South. It 
is the finest resort of the South, combining as it does a magnificent 
hotel with all modern improvements, its accessibility to a market of 
meats, fruits, fish, and oysters, unexcelled on the continent, its 
refreshing breezes of the sea, and its superb facilities for bathing. 
I^eading from the city along the coast of the Bay is 
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THK FAMOUS SHELL ROAD, 

Which is seven miles in length. Flanked on the one side by the 
beautiful sheet of water — the Mobile Bay — thronged with its busy 
sails of commerce, and on the other by gardens and parks, and resi- 
dences of rare architectural structure, the shell road can not be 
surpassed as a magnificent drive. 

The natural, social, and commercial advantages possessed by 
Mobile indicate it as one of the coming cities of the South. 

Mobile county contains 97,000 acres of land belonging to the 
government. . 



BALDWIN COUNTY. 



Baldwin county was created in 1809. It has the honor of being 
the largest county in the State, embracing within its limits a larger 
scope of territory than that embraced by the entire State of Rhode 
Island. Its area is 1,620 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 6,004 J population in 1880, 8,603. White, 
4,890; colored, 3,713. 

Tilled La7id : 7,698 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 1,384 acres; 
in com, 2,041 acres ; in oats, 350 acres ; in rice, 121 acres ; in sugar- 
cane, 81 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 484 acres. 

Cotton Production : 638 bales. 

The northern portion of Baldwin is undulating, the remainder is a 
level surface with a gentle slope to the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
western portion of the county, above Mobile Bay, is a considerable 
tract of marshy country in the delta of the river. 

As will appear from the statistics given, there is an immense 
area of unimproved land yet to be occupied. 

The county may be represented as a vast pine forest, though in 
the northern and eastern portions, on the Alabama, Mobile, and 
Tensas rivers, and on the lakes arid islands adjacent, there are consid- 
erable bodies of rich alluvial bottom lands, the greater part of which, 
however, is subject to annual overflow. The soils in these bottoms 
are accumulations of vegetable matter for ages, and could be 
reclaimed by means of levees, canals, and ditches. Were this effected, 
the yield would be simply marvelous. 

But away from these alluvial flats, and nearly the entire surface of 
the county is covered with a luxuriant growth of long-leaf pine, 
beneath which flourish grasses of perennial green, which afford 
abundant pasturage for stock the year round. The soil of these pine 
lands is usually of a light sand with a deep clay subsoil. 
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The climate of the county is superb, being surrounded on three 
sides by Mobile and Perdido Bays and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Owing to its unlimited pasturage facilities, the county is well 
adapted to raising cattle and sheep, neither of which need other than 
the herbage cropped through the forests, either summer or winter. 
Stock-raisers are careful to pen their stock once a year and brand 
them, and but little attention is given them afterward, only as they 
are herded and driven to market. 

Wool-growing is quite a profitable branch of business in the 
county. There are several large sheep ranches which contain herds 
of three or four thousand head. The services of only one man are 
needed to protect the flock from the ravages of dogs, wild hogs, wild 
cats, and eagles. 

Along the streams and in the swampy lowlands there are extensive 
districts of luxuriant wild cane and green grass, which afford fine 
winter pasturage for stock. Many of the places are entirely sur- 
rounded by water which obviates the expense of fencing. 

The lumber and turpentine interests are chief. • Vast quantities of 
both pine and cypress lumber are sawn and shipped to distant markets. 
The mills are located upon streams, down which the logs are floated, 
and after being manufactured into lumber, are ready for shipment. 
The turpentine industry gives employment to many of the people. 

Market-gardening and orchard culture claim considerable atten- 
tion. Oranges are successfully grown along the southern coast, and 
grapes, figs, plums, and apples do well. The production of these 
finiits is favored by the deep clay subsoil. 

Game is still found in the great forests of Baldwin. Deer, wild 
cats, foxes, squirrels, and raccoons are found everywhere. Occasion- 
ally a bear is found in the deep swamps and canebrakes along the 
rivers. The streams abound in the most magnificent specimens of 
fresh water fish, while oysters are inexhaustible along the coasts. 

The Mobile, Alabama, Tensas, Fish, and Perdido rivers, besides 
innumerable lakes and Mobile and Perido Bays, afford an extensive 
water front and fine commercial facilities. Besides these, the interior 
of the county is penetrated by many clear flowing streams, affording 
cxhaustless supplies of water throughout the year. 

The level face of the lands and their deep clay subsoils favor fertil- 
izing, and when thus aided they produce well. 

Montgomery Hill, Montpelier, Stockton, and Bay Minette are 
points of interest, having good society, schools, and churches. Upon 
the coast are Bon Secour and Point Clear, which are delightful 
resorts for summer. Many of the wealthiest families of Mobile and 
New Orleans resort hither during the summer season. 
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Lands in Baldwin are remarkably cheap. Where the timber has 
been removed they may be purchased at 25 to 50 cents per acre. 
Others may be had for $1 and $5 per acre. 

Many government lands exist, and are subject to entry, ther^^ 
being 1 20, 240 acres. 

Men of limited means, but of industrious habits, could not find 
a more inviting region for settlement than Baldwin county. 



CLARKE COUNTY. 

This county was created in 181 2. It is historically associated wi ti 1 
many of the bloody scenes enacted during the prevailing war of thai 
time. 

The renowned massacre of Fort Mims occurred within the limits 

of Clarke. It is favorably situated, and has many natural advanta - 

ges. It has an area of 1,160 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 14,663; population in 1880, 17,808. White=^=, 
7,718; colored, 10,088. 

Tilled Land : 77,186 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 33,477 acres ^=; 
in com, 28,220 acres; in oats, 5,065 acres; in tobacco, 19 acres — ; 
in sugar-cane, 200 acres ; in rice, 22 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 1,25 .^56 
acres. 

Cotto7i Production : 11,097 bales. 

The face of the country is diversified with hills and valleys^ s. 
There is a southward slope to the junction of the Alabama and Toi 
bigbee rivers, which unite and form a sharp angle at the southei 
extremity of the county. A peculiarity belonging to the geners^ — al 

surface, is that the dividing ridge between the Alabama and To i^ n - 

bigbee rivers, runs within ten miles of the former stream the enticr ^re 
length of the county. This turns all the main streams either to thz^Cie 
west or southwest, and thus causes them to traverse almost the enti^ — Sre 
width of Clarke. 

The soil varieties of this county are rather numerous, embracinr^Kg 
the thin pine lands, sandy basins, alluvial bottoms, upland loanr: — is, 
gray, limy, and the shell prairie. Those along the river bottom — ns, 
upon the uplands, and belonging to the shell prairie sections, are t lie 
most valuable. The basins which lie along the creeks, have ti^-00 
great a preponderance of sand to be arable. The lands mos^^/7 
planted in cotton are the second bottoms or hummocks of the \r%^o 
rivers, which are oftentimes several miles wide. These hummoc^is 
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are aided very greatly by the washings from the lime hills. In 
several parts of Clarke, are found many attractive farms. The pro- 
ductions of the county are, cotton, com, oats, potatoes, sugar-cane, 
peas, and peanuts. All these flourish quite readily. Such fruits as 
apples, peaches, pears, pomegranates, figs, and grapes, are remuner- 
ative in response to proper attention. There are many wild fruits, 
such as grapes, muscadines, blackberries, and hickory nuts. 

The swamps abound in the largest oaks, which yield annually 
immense quantities of acorns, which serve to fatten hundreds of 
hogs. 

Where lands are thrown out, grasses grow spontaneously almost 
every month in the year, furnishing rich pasturage to stock-raising, 
free. Along the streams are dense thickets of cane, which remains 
green the year through, and supplies cattle and horses with food 
during the winter. 

Clarke abounds in forests of excellent timber, comprising oak, 
poplar, hickory, beech, bay, cypress, maple, elm, cedar, and pine. 
Vast pine forests prevail in several portions of Clarke, and the trees 
are sometimes rafted to Mobile, where they find a ready market. 
Some attention is now being bestowed upon the improvement of stock. 
In the western part of the county are quite a number of salt springs 
and wells, to which the people of that and adjoining counties were 
forced to resort and manufacture salt during the late war, while the 
ports of the South were blockaded. 

There is a noted mineral well at Jackson, upon the Tombigbee 
river. The waters have excellent curative properties. The principal 
streams which supply the different portions of Clarke with water, are 
the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers ; on the eastern and western 
borders respectively, Bashi, Tallahatta, Satilpa, Jackson's and Bas- 
sett's creeks. 

At Wood's Bluff, on the Tombigbee river, there is to be seen the 
presence of green sand marl, though its extent is not known. Large 
quantities of gypsum are found in different portions of the county. 
Mineral springs, possessing rare curative powers are said to have 
been lately discovered. 

The points of importance are Grove Hill, the county-seat, with a 
popu^ion of 200, Suggsville, Coffeeville, Gosport, Jackson, Bashi, 
and Gainestown. Schools and churches are to be met with in every 
portion of the county, and at some points, educational facilities are 
of a superior character. Transportation is afforded by the steamers 
on the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers. A railroad once pentrated 
the region lying between Mobile and Jackson, but it has be^w dx'SjCMa^- 
tinued. The projected Mobile and Eirmm^\iaiav t^\\xo^^^^\>^Oq.^^C^ 
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link together Mobile and Birmingham, will pass directly through 
Clarke, and gpreatly enhance the advantages of the residents. The 
Pensacola and Memphis railroad will also vastly benefit the county. 
Lands may be purchased in the county for figures running from $i 
to $5 per acre. 

There are 97,600 acres of government land in Clarke, which are 
subject to entry. 

The people of Clarke are eager to have their lands peopled by a 
thrifty, energetic population. 



MONROE COUNTY. 

Monroe county was created in 181 5, and named in honor of Presi- 
dent Monroe, of Virginia. It was one of the first counties of the 
State settled by the whites, and its people have been uniformly 
thrifty while engaged chiefly in planting. Many of the productive 
lands belonging to the Timber Belt are found in this county. Like 
many others, Monroe has been greatly checked in its progress because 
of the remoteness of transportation from the larger part of the popu- 
lation. It has an area of 1,030 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 14,214; population in 1880, 17,091. White, 
7,780; colored, 9,311. 

Tilled Land: 77,317 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 33,463 
acres; in corn, 24,135 acres; in oats, 4,597 acres; in rice, 78 
acres ; in sugar-cane, 329 acres ; in tobacco, 1 1 acres ; in sweet pota- 
toes, 920 acres. 

Cotton Production : 10,421 bales. 

In the northern portion of Monroe, the surface is broken ; in the 
central and southern parts it is undulating. The several soils belong- 
ing to the county are the thin, sandy lands, which characterize the 
pine regions in this Belt ; the lime hills, which are usually in, 
the neighborhood of the principal streams ; the loamy soils, which^ 
belong to the uplands ; and the alluvial bottoms, which border the^ 
large creeks and the Alabama river. The bottoms are largely in- 
fluenced by the washings from the limy hills. Notwithstanding the^ 
broken surface in the northern portion of Monroe, some of the most 
prosperous planters are found there. The most valuable lands of th^ 
county, and those upon which are established the thriftiest farms, ar^ 
in the bottoms of Flat and Limestone creeks and the Alabama river* 
These are more difficult of cultivation, however, than the loamy up-^ 
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lands, because of their stiffness. The better class of uplands are very 
desirable, however, and are classed among the safe farming lands. 
The higher pine lands have a sandy surface, with a deep clay subsoil. 
Cotton, com, oats, peas, potatoes, millet, sorghum, sugar-cane, and 
ground-peas are the chief productions. Apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, quinces, pomegranates, raspberries, strawberries, and grapes 
are the fruits commonly grown. Vast crops of wild fruits are an- 
nually produced, such as hickory-nuts, persimmons, blackberries, 
dewberries, and chestnuts. In the swamps which usually follow the 
large streams there are immense quantities of acorns and beech-n^ast, 
upon which the hogs readily thrive. The timbers are long and short- 
leaf pine, the different species of oak, hickory, beech, poplar, elm, 
cedar, cypress, maple, and dogwood. Immense domains of pine 
forests abound in different parts of the county. These timbers will 
prove valuable when the county has greater transportation facilities. 
The county is bounteously supplied with water by Flat creek and its 
several forks. Limestone, Tallatchee, lyovett, and Randall creeks, and 
the Alabama river. Innumerable freestone wells and springs are 
found. Monroe Springs, in the northeastern part of the county, 
are valuable for their mineral properties, chief among which are 
sulphur and chalybeate. They were once a noted resort, but their 
inaccessibility has prevented the maintenance of their reputation 
before the public. They are destined to come again into prominence. 
Marl deposits of value have been discovered upon Flat creek, near 
Burnt Com, and in the high bluffs, near Claiborne. Green-sand marl 
is also seen at BelPs Landing and Johnson's Woodyard, on the Ala- 
bama river. These are supposed to extend across the country'' and to 
give fertility to the lands lying along Flat creek, and are enriching 
the soil of northern Conecuh. 

The points of interest are Monroeville, the county-seat, with a 
population of 400, Perdien Hill, Buena Vista, Burnt Com, and Pine- 
ville. The school and church advantages of the county are good. 

Transportation is afforded by the Alabama river, and by the Selma 
and Pensacola railroad, in Wilcox, or the Louisville and Nashville, 
as it passes through the adjoining county of Conecuh. 

Lands may be had for figures running from $1.25 to $10 per acre. 
About 77,000 acres of public lands exist in the county. Anxious to 
have the prosperity of the county enhanced, and its unoccupied 
lands taken, the people would hail with delight the influx of an in- 
dustrious population. 
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ESCAMBIA COUNTY. 

The county of Escambia was constituted in 1868, and named for 
the beautiful river which flows across it. It is one of the youngest 
counties of the State, but is regarded one of the thriftiest in the 
great Timber Belt. It has peculiar natural advantages in its forest 
wealth, its smooth topography, and its deep and wide streams. It 
has an area of 1,000 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 4,041 ; population in 1880, 5,719. White, 
4,106; colored, 1,613. 

Tilled Land : 6,934 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 278 acres; in 
com, 3,699 acres; in oats, 869 acres; in sugar-cane, 83 acres; in 
rice, 405 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 494 acres. 

Cotton Production : 94 bales. 

Escambia lies in the heart of the long-leaf pine region. The 
county is, in general, a level district of pine woods, the uniform 
surface of which is broken only by small valleys which are occa- 
sioned by the creeks and branches and the lime-sinks. The soil is 
uniformly a light, sandy loam of prevailing light colors, and is not 
very productive unless aided with fertilizers. The high yield of the 
few acres planted in the county show what these level soils are capa- 
ble of doing well when properly helped and judiciously tilled. The 
most fertile land, naturally, found in the county is along the Conecuh 
river, where are found alluvial deposits. Fortunately, these sandy 
lands are quite level, and hence are not exposed to washing, and 
will retain all the fertilizers used upon them. Their character is 
such as to favor the rapid rotation of crops. The sandy surface 
throughout'is underlaid with a deep clay subsoil. 

Cane, com, rice, millet, sorghum, sweet and Irish potatoes, and 
peas are the chief products of the farm. All these do well, but of 
the sugar-cane and the potato it is doubtful whether any portion 
of the Union can stirpass this section in their production. This 
county produces more sugar-cane than any other in the State. 

Last year immense quantities of the purest molasses or syrup 
was made. Besides furnishing a sufficiency for home consumption, 
quantities of it was shipped to the West. The potato attains a 
sweetness and size here which are but rarely attained elsewhere. 
Peaches, pears, grapes, apples, figs, pomegranates, and quinces grow 
in the orchards, while vegetables of every character thrive and supply 
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the homes almost from one end of the year to the other. Of the 
firuits, grapes do exceedingly well. • 

Orchard culture and truck farming would, no doubt, prove 
profitable pursuits in the region adjacent the railway lines which 
penetrate the county. 

But the glory of Escambia is her magnificent forests of pine. In 
this county the expansive domains of yellow or long-leaf pine may 
be seen in its perfection. These pines give rise to the chief indus- 
tries of the county, viz : The timber, lumber, and turpentine 
business. Some of the finest and best equipped saw-mills and 
turpentine distilleries known to the South are found in Escambia 
county. Timbers are hewn from the forests and rafted along the 
large streams to the mills to be converted into lumber, or else to 
Pensacola, where a ready market awaits them. These lumber and 
turpentine industries are near the IvOuisville and Nashville railroad, 
which traverses the county north and south. 

Luxuriant herbage grows throughout these pine districts, afford- 
ing grasses to cattle and sheep. So little is the expense attaching to 
stock-raising and wool-growing that they are rapidly assuming 
prominence as industries in Escambia. There are 30,000 sheep in 
the county that are sustained entirely upon the native grasses. The 
growth of this spontaneous herbage is scarcely retarded by the 
short winters, and thus the herds of cattle and sheep and goats are 
sustained almost throughout the year. 

Deer are found in some portions of Escambia as well as other 
species of game. 

The principal streams are Conecuh and Escambia rivers, Murder, 
Cedar, Burnt Com, and Sizemore creeks. These are remarkably 
fine streams of water, affording not only an unceasing supply of water 
for home and farm consumption, but furnishing a sufficiency for 
multitudes of manufactories. There sport in these creeks and rivers 
vast quantities of fresh water fish which are easily captured. The 
trout is quite a common luxury with the people of Escambia. 

The places of importance are Brewton, the county-seat, with a 
population of 1,500, Pollard, and Flomaton. Brewton is one of the 
thriftiest business centers to be met with in the interior of Alabama. 
Besides its large and flourishing mercantile establishments, it has 
several institutions of learning. Chief among these is Brewton 
Institute, a school of high grade, and manned with a competent corps 
of professors. Brewton affords an illustration of the immense wealth 
which is resident in the adjacent forests of timber. Here are found 
mammoth lumber mills, while a sash, door, and blind factory is being 
built. 
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The health of the town is greatly enhanced by the prevalence of 
artesian wells. 

Escambia is penetrated by two railroads — the Louisville and 
Nashville, and the southern end of the Pensacola and Selma railroad. 
The Pensacola Division of the Louisville and Nashville Line enters 
the county at Flomaton, where it forms a junction with the main 
trunk. This gives the county an outlet to Pensacola. Through 
governmental intervention the Escambia and Conecuh rivers will be 
opened for light boats in the future, and, when done, this will largely 
contribute to the prosperity of the county. 

Purchasers of lands will find them ranging from $1.25 to $5 per 
acre. Near the railroad centers they will command a higher price 
than that given. A hospitable people, healthful climate, pure water, 
bounteous, natural luxuries, and cheap lands are the attractions 
offered to immigrants in Escambia county. 

There are 140,920 acres of government land in the county. 



CONECUH COUNTY. 

Conecuh was established as a county in 1818. The name is derived 
from two Indian terms, which, taken together, mean **Caneland,*' 
or ' ' Land of Cane, ' ' supposed to have been suggested by the beauti- 
ful straight cane which grew along the banks of its wide and clear 
streams when the Red Man held sway. The early settlers describe 
the face of the country as having been one of surpassing loveliness 
before the woodman's axe laid the forests low, and the hands of 
progressive art displaced the wigwam of the rude children of the 
woods. The land was radiant with long, waving grass, interspersed 
with the wild oat and the native peavine, in the midst of which grew 
the towering forms of monarch pines. At any time could be seen 
herds of deer and flocks of wild turkeys roving at will over these 
lands of smiling beauty. The whites first occupied its soil in 1815. 

The area of the county is 840 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 9,574 ; population in 1880, 12,605. White, 
6,224; colored, 6,381. 

Tilled Land: 46,965 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 16,523 
acres; in com, 20,118 acres; in oats, 3,173 acres; in rye, 32 acres; 
in sugar-cane, 267 acres; in rice, 121 acres; in sweet potatoes, 652 
acres. 

Cotton Production: 4,633 bales. 
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The county has a varied surface, being broken in the north, undu- 
lating in the center, and level in the southern extremity. Its soils 
are also varied, embracing the thin lands of the pine region, which 
are based upon a deep, red clay subsoil, the red-colored loams that 
stretch along the uplands, which also have red subsoils of clay, very 
deep and stiff, and the black bottom soils, the fertility of which is 
rarely surpassed by that of any lands in the State. The table-lands 
in the pine regions are easily tilled, and are usually covered with 
small, neat farms, which are aided with domestic or commercial 
fertilizers, to which a generous response is given in good crops of all 
the productions of the county. The loamy uplands, which are found 
extending in a width of eight or ten miles across the entire county, 
are quite valuable as farming lands. These lands are usually as level 
as a parlor-floor, and in productiveness are practically inexhaustible. 
They break off into the black, limy lowlands, of which there are 
many valuable and extensive tracts in the county. These two classes 
of soil constitute the best farming lands in Conecuh. South of these 
lie the rolling pine lands, the nature of which is that of sandy surface, 
with red clay subsoil — a prevailing characteristic of the pine lands 
throughout this Belt. The chief productions of the county are cot- 
ton, com, oats, peas, sugar-cane, and peanuts. 

Under intensive cultivation the best lands in the county may be 
made to produce a bale of cotton to the acre, and a corresponding 
quantity of other productions. .Sugar-cane is annually commanding 
more attention, since more intelligent methods of the manufacture of 
sjnnip are being adopted. The easy production of this cane, its rapid 
growth, and peculiar adaptability to this soil and climate, give 
promise that it will, within a few years, become one of the principal 
industries of the county. Vast quantities of syrup are now produced, 
and sugar may be as easily manufactured as upon the far-famed sugar 
plantations of Louisiana. The production of Irish potatoes is also 
::laiming an increased attention. 

Fruits are easily and abundantly grown, such as apples, peaches, 
pears, quinces, figs, pomegranates, strawberries, raspberries, and 
walnuts. Pecans have been cultivated with great satisfaction. Every 
variety of grape known to the South is produced. 

Stock-raising has not, as yet, resolved itself into a systematic 
branch of industry, but the conditions are quite favorable for such. 
A mild climate, which is never disturbed by an exceedingly harsh 
and protracted winter, vast water supplies at all seasons, the sponta- 
neous growth of grass, the inexhaustible supply of timber for fencing, 
and other considerations, suggest the ease with which stock may be 
raised. 
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The principal timbers are yellow or long-leaf pine, white, red, 
Spanish, and blackjack oaks, beech, cypress, elm, cedar, poplar, bay, 
magnolia, and gum. Vast forests of these timbers prevail through- 
out Conecuh. 

The principal streams are Conecuh river, Murder, Battle, Sepulga, 
and Beaver creeks, all of which are sustained by many valuable 
tributaries. Some of these large streams are bordered by immense 
swamps, well filled with oak and hickory, the fruit of which sustains, 
every fall, great droves of hogs. Nothing else is needed to prepare 
them for the slaughter-pen and storeroom. 

Marl is found existing in portions of the county, as is also mica. 
In some parts the surface is overlaid with fine specimens of iron ore. 
Limestone abounds, and the white limestone, which appears in 
quarries, has been used for three-quarters of a century for building 
chimneys. It is a rock of snowy whiteness, and is inexhaustible. 
In the southeastern portion of the county is a great cave — ^Turk's — 
in which there are valuable deposits of fertilizers. 

The places of interest are Evergreen, the county-seat, with a 
population of about 1,200, Castleberry, Gravella, Bellville, Brooklyn, 
and Repton. The educational and religious advantages at all these 
points are good. A superior High School for boys and girls is found 
at Evergreen. A good common-school system exists throughout the 
county. There is a mineral spring of some local note at Evergreen. 

Conecuh is traversed throughout by the lyouisville and Nashville 
railroad, and is penetrated, also, by a portion of theSelma and Pen- 
sacola railroad. The South Alabama railway, from the east, is 
expected to terminate at Evergreen. The lands penetrated by these 
lines are of such character as to suggest the profit that would arise 
from market gardening. 

At Castleberry there was, until of late, an extensive turpentine 
manufactory. 

Lands in the county may be had for prices ranging from $1.25 to 
$10 per acre. They are coming more and more into demand. Even 
from the surrounding counties the lands of Conecuh are being sought. 
There are public lands which may be entered by settlers. Strangers 
seeking homes would be gladly received by the people of this 
county. 

The county has 50,320 acres of public land. 
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BUTLER COUNTY. 

The county of Butler was established in 1 8 19. It derived its name 
from one of the earliest settlers — Captain William Butler. 

There is a great diversity of soil and a corresponding variety of 
productions in the county. Its climate, health, location, and resources 
give promise that it will become one of the leading counties of this 
great timber section. Its area embraces 800 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 14,981 ; population in 1880, 19,649. White, 
10,684 ; colored, 8,965. 

Tilled Land : 87,010 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 35,851 acres ; 
in com, 24,648 acres ; in oats, 7,494 acres ; in sugar-cane, 338 acres ; 
in rice, 17 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 679 acres. 

Cotton Production : 11,895 bales. 

The general surface of Butler county is rolling with some hills in 
the west. The lands are beautifully adapted to diversified husbandry. 
In the northwestern portion the soil is prairie and prolific. Through 
the middle portions there are red lands whose value is highly prized 
by the planters of the county. In the southern portion the soil is 
both red and gray. Along the higher table-lands of Butler are found 
the sandy soils which belong to all high pine regions ; but like the 
Lands of this class throughout the Timber Belt, there is a clay 
subsoil of considerable depth, which gives to the deep-rooted crops 
Immense advantage. In the hilly portion of Butler, where the 
hiighest points are of thin soil, the slopes and valleys are quite 
productive. There is a considerable mixture of lime with the soil in 
:lie creek bottoms. This is due to the wasljings from the neighbor- 
Lng lime hills. 

The soils of the county produce cotton, com, oats, sugar-cane, rice, 
Darley, rye, peas, peanuts, sweet and Irish potatoes. 

No crop raised upon Southern soil can be planted in Butler with- 
out receiving an adequate return, provided the seasons are favorable. 
Many of the lands are fertile, and when they are comparatively thin 
bhey are easily fertilized, and where they need such aid, are well 
i^alculated to retain the manures. A fact of great practical value 
3iaybe mentioned here as admitting of equal application to every 
i^ounty in the great Timber Belt, viz : In the sections which need 
tlie application of fertilizers there are wonderful quantities of pine 
straw tod leaves, which, when thrown into stables and pens, serve to 
make the best domestic fertilizers. For more than a half century this 
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course has been adopted by planters, and their lands have been kept 
enriched from year to year. Through a long period of years cotton 
and com were almost the exclusive crops ; but a marvelous change 
is now being wrought in the practical industries of the county. The 
production of oats is engrossing more attention than formerly. The 
same is true of rice. Sugar-cane is so easily grown and its yield is so 
abundant that it is fast becoming one of the staple productions of the 
county. 

Perhaps in no county in the Timber Belt is more attention 
bestowed upon the orchard than in Butler. Superior apples, peaches, 
pears, and watermelons are produced. Figs thrive in the fence 
comers and out-of-the-way places, and with no attention the yield is 
very great. With slight attention, the fig would thrive quite as well 
here as in any part of the world. The grape has received consider- 
able attention, and the returns from the culture of the vine are excel- 
lent. In the town of Greenville, Honorable J. C. Richardson has 
given considerable attention to the production of fruits, and especially 
of the difierent varieties of grapes and pears. The yield is quite 
large every year and the fruits grow to perfection. Major D. G. 
Dunklin, of the same place, raises grapes for shipment, from which 
he derives considerable revenue. 

The fields and forests of Butler are overspread with native clovers 
and grasses, which are encouraging stock-raising. About the centers 
of population great quantities of milk and butter are produced for 
home consumption and the local markets. Raising beef for distant 
markets, and wool-growing, are now receiving some attention. 

Vegetables grow to perfection, and truck farming and market 
gardening are somewhat engaged in, especially in the neighborhood 
of Greenville. 

In different sections of Butler county there are splendid forests of 
timber comprising the several varieties of oak, pine, ash, gum, cedar, 
poplar, hickory, dogwood, maple, beech, and magnolia. Of the 
yellow, or long-leaf pine, there are vast districts, and the timber is 
equal to that of any other section of this Belt. In the northern or 
prairie region of Butler there are belts of cedar growth as fine as can 
be obtained in the Union. 

The county abounds in excellent water supplies. Springs, wells, 
and creeks abound in freestone and lime water. The county is some- 
what noted for its mineral springs. Butler Springs have long been 
noted for their medicinal waters, and when easier accessibility is had, 
the springs will come into note. But one of the most remarkable 
mineral wells is found within three miles of Greenville — McCall's 
Mineral Well. Its waters are pronounced the ** strongest** of the 
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various mineral waters known in America. For dyspepsia and 
chronic derangement of the urinary organs, and all phases of erup- 
tions, the waters are excellent. Large quantities of this water are 
shipped to all parts of the country every year. When properly 
advertised and better known, these waters will be most earnestly 
sought by sufferers. 

Of the chief streams of the county it may be said that Pine, 
Barren, and Cedar creeks head in the northwest, while the tributaries 
of the Sepulga river run through other portions. Pigeon and Panther 
creeks are excellent streams of water. 

Greenville, the coimty-seat, with a population of 3,500, Georgiana, 
Garland, Monterey, and Forest Home are the centers of interest. All 
have remarkably fine educational advantages. 

At Greenville there are three institutions of repute, viz : The 
Greenville Collegiate Institute, the South Alabama Female Institute, 
and the Greenville High School. Public schools are located in every 
township in the county. 

In the northern portion of Butler have been found some superior 
specimens of iron ore scattered over the surface. Whether these are 
indications of deposits of neighboring hills, is not known. 

Some of the leading lumber interests of South Alabama are found 
in Butler along the line of the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 
They are devoted exclusively to the manufacture of pine lumber, 
which is shipped to the most distant parts of the country. Many 
other industries, such as gins and water mills abound. 

Those desiring land may secure them in many localities at nomi- 
nal figures. The present market price extends from $1.50 to $10 per 
acre. There are in the county 13, 160 acres of public lands subject to 
homestead entry. In addition to this there are 7,000 acres of rail- 
jroad land which can be purchased at $1.25 per acre. 

Pleasant and cheap homes are here afforded those desiring to 
settle. The people are industrious, thrifty, and quiet, and immi- 
grants will be well received. 



COVINGTON COUNTY. 



Established in 1821, this county took its name from General 
Leonard W. Covington, of Maryland. It is noted for its streams, 
grazing lands, and superb regions of timber. lake other sections of 
Alabama, Covington has failed of appreciation, because of its remote- 
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ness from lines of transportation. 
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The development of its abounding resources will follow in the 
wake of transportation facilities. The county has an area of 1,030 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 4,868; population in 1880, 5,639. White, 
4,968; colored, 671. 

Tilled Land : 19,326 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 4,176 acres ; 
in com, 10,558 acres ; in oats, 2,114 acres ; in rice, 47 acres ; in sugar- 
cane, 147 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 466 acres. 

Cotton Production: 1,158 bales. 

The entire surface of Covington, is for the most part, level, and 
yet with undulation sufficient in many portions of the county for 
thorough drainage. 

In the northern end of Covington, are found .the red uplands which 
have become justly famous to planters in the adjoining coimties. 
These, however, are not extensive, and for fertile soils, the people 
have to resort to the lands in the bottoms. Lands of more than 
average quality, are found in different districts throughout the coimty 
of Covington. Where they have been properly fertilized, the pine 
uplands have produced well. 

It will be remembered by the readers of agricultural journals, 
that it was on just such level pine lands, as those which prevail in 
Covington county, that Mr. David Dickson had such a wonderful 
yield in Hancock county, Georgia, in 1868. According to the state- 
ment of the Southern Cultivator, he gathered from two to three bales 
from each acre, after proper tillage. 

The lands are susceptible of a high degree of enrichment by 
manures, are easily tilled, and capable of producing, not only a great 
variety of crops, but several in rotation every year. In some instan- 
ces, the lands of Covington county have been made to yield from 
forty to sixty bushels of com per acre ; from thirty to seventy bushels 
of oats ; from forty to eighty bushels of rice, and from one hundred 
to three hundred bushels potatoes. The best lands in Covington are 
the mulatto soils and those of a flowery gray. They each have a 
capital subsoil, which begins from ten to sixteen inches from the 
surface. 

The bottom lands, as has before been intimated, are of excellent 
quality. There flourish upon the lands such farm productions as 
cotton, com, oats, rye, rice, sugar-cane, millet (in many varieties), 
sweet and Irish potatoes, pumpkins, peas, and peanuts. Where the 
land is enriched these grow rapidly, and are easily produced by 
reason of the general looseness of the soil. Improved implements of 
agriculture upon these level tracts would prove valuable and remun- 
erative. The productions of the lands have been gathered from the 
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shallowest surface, while the subsoil, but a few inches beneath, has 
been largely untouched. . 

Fruits grow in variety and profusion. These include melons, 
apples, peaches, grapes, figs, pears, plums, quinces, strawberries, 
raspberries, and pecans. With transportation, these productions 
would find a ready market, and be a source of great revenue to the 
county. 

The timbers of the county are yellow or long-leaf pine, oak, hick- 
ory, elm, beech, and poplar. The county is noted for its forests of 
towering pine. Districts of this magnificent timber extend for 
many miles in all directions through the county. Beneath these 
lofty pines, there flourish the greenest grasses and leguminous plants, 
which afford superior range for herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 
Great quantities of lumber are hewn from the forests every season, 
and floated along the principal streams to the markets of the Gulf 

The county has some of the largest and deepest streams known 
to the southern section of the State. Among these, may be named 
Conecuh, Patsaliga, Sepulga, and Yellow rivers, and Pigeon, Lime- 
stone, Five Runs, and Forks of Yellow river, besides many others of 
less value. These great streams are quite serviceable to lumber men 
during the fall and winter season, as furnishing the channels of com- 
merce for their superior, yellow, pine timber. They are also noted 
for their abundance of fish. With little difficulty, superior trout, 
bream, and perch, are caught from the streams. As in the forests 
adjoining, there are many deer still to be found, rare sport is here 
afforded, both for hunter and angler. Specimens, both of iron and 
marl have been found in Covington. 

The chief pursuits, are timbering and farming. Wool-growing is 
becoming one of the industries of the county. Vast quantities of 
honey are every year produced. 

The county is without transportation, except by means of wagon, 
to the railroads which penetrate the adjoining counties. The South 
Alabama railroad is projected through Covington, and is expected to 
run via Andalusia to Evergreen, in Conecuh county. The Conecuh 
river is navigable for light boats at certain seasons. They ascend as 
high as the nearest landing to Andalusia. But for the obstructions 
in the river, it would be a valuable waterway to this section of Ala- 
bama. The points of interest are Andalusia, the county-seat, with a 
population of 200, Rose Hill, Fairfield, Red I^evel, Lakeview, and 
Shirley. The leading schools of the county are at Andalusia, Rose 
Hill, and Red I^evel, though the public school system reaches every 
precinct. Churches, mainly of the Baptist and Methodist denotn^v 
nations prevail, both in the county and in tiie v\!il^%^&. 
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The prices of land vary from $i to $5 per acre. Covington county 
has a larger district of government land than any other in the State, 
there being 255,800 acres. 

Viewed as a whole, the water of Covington county is abundant, 
the climate salubrious, and the health unsurpassed. In addition to 
its remarkably favorable climate, it has all the other conditions 
which are conducive to a rapid rotation of crops, and of easy accum- 
ulation of the comforts of home. No more inviting region is found 
in the State. 



CRENSHAW COUNTY. 



This county was formed in 1865, and named for Hon. Anderson 
Crenshaw. It lies in that section of the State toward which much 
attention is now being turned, because of its varied resources and 
growing industries. Debarred the enjoyment of railroad privileges, 
there has not been that spirit of enterprise and energy which is 
warranted by the varied resources of Crenshaw. The area of the 
county is 660 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 11,156; population in 1880, 11,726. White, 
9,118; colored, 2,608. 

Tilled Land : 67,770 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 26,962 acres; 
in com, 28,098 acres; in oats, 5,208 acres; in tobacco, 33 acres; in 
rice, 25 acres ; in sugar-cane, 294 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 558 acres. 

Cotton Production : 8,173 bales. 

The surface of Crenshaw is undulating. In the northern portion 
is found a reddish lime land, which is productive, and upon which 
are seen many of the excellent farms of the county. In the soil, 
here found, are small, rounded lumps of brown iron ore. The lands 
upon the upper surfaces are good, but along the bottoms they increase 
very much in fertility, having the benefit of the washings of the hills. 
In the central portion of the county they are decidedly limy. A 
limestone of considerable purity, and in vast abundance, shows itself 
along the banks of streams. This has been burnt to advantage, and 
would assist in the enrichment of adjacent lands if employed for that 
purpose. Its abundance and richness suggest its commercial value 
when transportation wiH justify it. The character of the land lying in 
the southern half of the county differs materially from that lying 
northward. In this lower portion they are largely pine lands, with 
all the ruling characteristics which belong to such, interspersed 
with areas of finer, and stiffer, and richer soils, upon which grow oak 
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and hickory. In the extreme southern end of the county are occa- 
sional tracts of red-lime land. This land resembles the lime land 
which is contiguous to the larger streams in the adjacent counties. 
In addition to these lands already named, there are the dark loam 
and sandy lands which skirt Patsaliga river. Thus, it will be seen 
that Crenshaw has a diversity of soils, but means exist for making 
them far more uniform in productiveness than they are at present. 

Could the abounding lime of the central portion of the county be 
transferred to the limeless pine lands, the result would be most bene- 
ficial, especially when these thin surface soils possess such a deep 
clay foundation. 

The lands of the county produce cotton, com, oats, rye, rice, peas, 
potatoes, pumpkins, peanuts, and sugar-cane. Remunerative crops 
of all these productions are annually grown in all parts of the county. 
The staple products of the county are cotton and corn ; but the other 
productions are taking rank as staples, especially potatoes and sugar- 
cane. There is an annual increase in the production of these crops. 
Here, as in the adjoining counties, are found superior pasture lands, 
which afford nourishment for stock almost throughout the year. 
Grasses overspread the forests and waste places, and the streams are 
skirted with cane. 

Fruits of different sorts abound, chief among which are peaches, 
pears, apples, and figs. Vineyards do extremely well, and many 
luscious grapes are annually grown. Were a market convenient, 
fruit-raising would be profitable. 

Wool-growing is increasing in its proportions every year. Stock- 
raising is attracting some attention, but the chief pursuit is that of 
planting. The growth of the forests is pine, oak, hickory, gum, 
cypress, and poplar. Principal among these is the pine. Extensive 
forests of this growth overspread almost the entire southern half of 
Crenshaw. It is scarcely touched in many places, and is silently 
awaiting the opening of avenues of transportation, that its turpentine 
and lumber may seek their way to market. Many «aw-mills, both 
steam and water, exist in the county ; but the lumber thus manu- 
factured is almost entirely for the home trade. 

Principal among the streams are Manack creek, which heads in 
the northwestern part of the county. Yellow Water, Conecuh, and 
Patsaliga rivers. These, together with their numerous branches, 
afford great quantities of water to every part of the county. These 
streams are supplied with excellent fish. 

The points of interest in the county are Rutledge, the county-seat, 
with a population of 300, Rocky Mount, Honoraville, New Provi- 
dence, Bullock, Mount Ida, I^eon, and Highland Home. 
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Gcx)d schools exist at most of these places, but the most promi- 
nent educational interests are found at Rocky Mount, Rutledge, and 
Highland Home. At the last-named point is a school of considerable 
distinction for both sexes. Churches of the different denominations 
of Christians abound throughout the county. 

For transportation, the people rely mainly upon the Montgomery 
and Florida railroad. This road is now being rapidly built through 
this section, and will soon penetrate the heart of the county, thus 
giving exit to the resources which have been useless to the people by 
reason of the absence of transportation. Thoso living in the western, 
portion of the county are accessible to the Louisville and Nashville, 
and those living in the northern end are easily accessible to the 
Mobile and Girard, which terminates at Troy, in Pike county. The 
construction of the important line from Mongomery will introduce 
new life into the county. Its completion will open up this section to 
Montgomery, where the best facilities for shipment and travel will 
be met. 

In this county, as in all others in this region, lands may be had at 
very moderate figures. Overspread with forests of splendid timber, 
both of pine and oak, they are destined to be quite valuable, and yet 
may be bought in some sections for $i per acre, in others for $2.50, 
and in others, still, for $5. 

There are 24,560 acres of land belonging to the general govern- 
ment in Crenshaw. 

Vast tracts of land may be purchased at nominal prices, and the 
people would welcome immigrants of thrifty habits. 



PIKE COUNTY. 

The county of Pike was created in 182 1. Its name was given 
in honor of General Zebulon M. Pike, of New Jersey. It has 
become one of the most progressive counties in the Timber Belt 
since the construction of the Mobile and Girard railway. Its county- 
seat, Troy, has been noted, of late years, for the enterprise and 
thrift of its citizens. By reason of its geographical location it has 
become, to a large degree, a distributing point to much of the 
territory lying south. 

Pike county has an area of 740 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 17,423 ; population in 1880, 20,640. White, 
14,368 ; colored, 6,272. 
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Tilled Land : 114, 850 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 47, 107 acres ; 
in com, 42,207 acres; in oats, 5,424 acres; in wheat, 72 acres; in 
rye, 23 acres ; in sugar-cane, 400 acres ; in sweet potatoes, 883 acres. 
Cotton Production : 15,136 bales. 

The northern and central portions of Pike are hilly ; the remain- 
der of the county is largely of a level surface. The land is quite 
varied in its fertility. Along the sandy ridges which prevail in 
different portions of Pike, the lands are thin, with an accompanying 
clay foundation of red or yellow. 

In the eastern part is seen the formation of the famous Chunne- 
nugga ridge. Upon the topmost lands of this ridge there is a 
surface of sand, but the slopes are of a limy character and have a 
lasting and productive soil. In the bottoms, beneath these lime 
hills, the lands are of the best character. Their productive virtues 
will be inexhaustible for many years to come. South of this 
Chunnenugga formation there is a strip of lime country. From 
the city of Troy southward a number of miles, there is a stiff lime 
and clay soil of wonderful fertility, while still further south the 
lands grow thinner and more sandy, and are overgrown by the finest 
pine timber. Throughout this southern section of the county there 
is a prevalence of pine forests with occasional interspersion of oak 
and hickory lands. Where these last-named lands appear they are 
highly appreciated for their productive qualities. 

In the southeastern part of the county there are many superior 
farming lands. They are of a stiff, clayey nature, but are much 
prized for their fertility. Than this there is not a better farming 
section in the whole county. In the western and central portions 
of Pike there are occurrences of pure limestone in sufficient quantities 
to supply the evident deficiency in the soils of the pine lands. 
Judiciously distributed over the surface of the thin pine soils, their 
valuation would be greatly enhanced. 

The most of the lands that can be used in Pike for farming 
purposes lie quite favorably for enrichment with fertilizers. This 
fact has encouraged the importation of many fertilizers into the 
county. The annual sales of these manures at Troy are immense. 
This gives us a bird's eye view of the county of Pike and of its 
varied soils. Upon these lands are generally grown corn, cotton, 
oats, wheat, rye, rice, sorghum, sugar-cane, and potatoes. Large crops 
of peas and peanuts are also produced. The county has long ranked 
among the foremost in the State in its capacity to produce sweet 
potatoes and the Cuban sugar-cane. 

Both these crops thrive wonderfully well. These soils produce as 
fruits, apples, peaches, plums, pears, graphs, <\umcfts, ^^^^ ^xA \Ki\ssfc.- 
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granates, together with melons, canteloupes, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. To visit Troy during the fruit season is to witness the 
luxuries produced in orchard and garden alike in the surrounding 
counfry. 

There is a perceptible progress in the improvement of the stock 
of the county, especially about the centers of interest. This is 
promoting the raising of grasses and clovers. More attention is 
gradually being given to the raising of swine. The timber of the 
forests of Pike are oak, hickory, elm, poplar, cypress, beech, and 
pine. Of the last-named there are very great forests, valuable alike 
for its flammable qualities and its turpentine and lumber. Mills for 
the manufacture of lumber are found in every part of the county. 
Pike is drained through two main streams and their tributaries. 
These are the Conecuh and Pea rivers. Many very fine branches 
and creeks penetrate the county, and seek their outlet through these 
principal channels. The waters are wonderfully clear, the bottoms 
of the streams being often overspread with a sand of snowy white- 
ness, and again with beautiful pebbles. Many fine fish are caught 
from these streams. They are also used, as in the adjoining 
counties, for floating the massive pine timbers to the markets of the 
Gulf 

The centers of interest in Pike are Troy, a beautiful little city of 
2,500, Brundidge, and Orion. These are important social centers, 
and are proud of their educational facilities. Troy has a collegiate 
institute, besides other schools of merit. A normal college has been 
established there. A good common school system reaches every 
portion of the county. Troy is a point of unusual importance 
because of its relation to the surrounding region of country. It is 
an important distributing center. It serves as a valuable cotton 
market, and receives a considerable quantity of this staple every 
season. It is the terminus of the Mobile and Girard railroad upon 
the south. By means of this line the people of Pike' are brought 
into immediate connection with the Montgomery and Eufaula rail- 
road, or else with the several lines which converge at Columbus, Ga. 
This is the sole commercial outlet and inlet that penetrates the 
county. 

Immigrants will be able to purchase lands in Pike county for 
sums ranging from $1.50 to $10 per acre. Gk)vemment lands, subject 
to entry, are found in the county. Men seeking homes will be 
welcomed to Pike, and so will capitalists seeking investments. The 
people are mostly of a progressive spirit, and are eager to see their 
unpopulated districts peopled with men of pluck and enterprise. 

Government land to the extent of 7,280 acres exist in the county. 
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COFFEE COUNTY. 

Created in 1841, this county took its name from that of General 
John Coffee. It is highly favored with respect to its climate and 
superior healthfulness. It lies in the heart of the great Timber Belt, 
and all the characteristics which belong to that beautiful region are 
found existing here — extensive domains of forests of pine, with here 
and there a stream of crystal clearness, and carpeted throughout with 
pastures of perennial green ; with a slightly undulating surface, 
affording lands of varying fertility, and with conditions of soil favor- 
able alike to the pursuits of agriculture, horticulture, and stock- 
raising. Remote from the great arteries of commerce and centers of 
trade, its attractions are unknown ; but it is questionable whether a 
more populous section can be found in Alabama than just here when 
the intrinsic worth of this region shall have become known. Its area 
•comprises 700 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 6,171 ; population in 1880, 8,119. White, 
6,831 ; colored, 1,288. 

Tilled Land : 42,126 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 16,431 acres; 
in com, 18,668 acres ; in oats, 2,370 acres ; in rye, 31 acres ; in 
wheat, 22 acres ; in rice, 21 acres ; in sugar-cane, 254 acres ; in 
sweet potatoes, 474 acres. 

Cotton Prodttction : 4,788 bales. 

In the main, the surface of Coffee county is level ; but in the 
northern portion it is broken and hilly. The northern and southern 
portions differ very much in this respect — the southern being quite 
level. Above Elba, the county-seat, there are what are locally called 
**the red clay hills,'* which, together with the intervening bottoms, 
are fairly productive. Going southward from the point indicated, 
one gets a view of the most magnificent forests of yellow pine upon 
the globe. It is impossible to estimate the wealth treasured up in 
these splendid trees, the forests of which abound for many miles 
throughout the county of Coffee. As yet, the lands over these vast 
ranges are used for little else than grazing purposes. Subsoil tillage 
will eventually place them among the most attractive agricultural 
lands in Alabama. At present, they are the haunts of extensive 
herds of cattle and sheep. The richest pasturage prevails here 
almost throughout the year. This is true of the pine districts. 

Turning our attention to other qualities of soil, we find it in 
cultivation and producing quite readily. PrevioMS \a ^\%,N5aR.Sas:^cs^- 
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ing interests of the county were restricted to the northern portions, 
but within the last two or three years a thrifty class of farmers has 
entered more than 40,000 acres of land in the southern part, and are 
rapidly improving the soil. The productions of the county are com, 
cotton, oats, rye, rice, potatoes (sweet and Irish), and sugar-cane. 

Like those of the surrounding counties, the people of Coffee are 
coming more and more to recognize the merits of the Cuban sugar- 
cane. Its production is easy and remunerative. 

Fruits are readily produced here. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
quinces, and pomegranates are the principal fruits. The woods 
abound in wild fruits for man and beast. Grapes rapidly attain per- 
fection, and with proper cultivation will become remunerative. 

A green sand marl has been observed at Kimneey^s mill, south of 
Elba, but its extent has not yet been ascertained. 

The timbers of the county are, oak, hickory, ash, beech, poplar^ 
and pine. The northeastern part of the county is heavily timbered 
with oak, hickory, and ash. The interior of the county is usually 
covered with the forests of yellow pine. 

The chief industries of Coffee are, farming, timbering, and stock- 
raising. Wool-growing has long been an important branch of 
business. 

The principal streams are. Pea river, and White Water, Big, Bluff, 
and Double Bridge creeks. Fish of superior quality abound in these 
streams. Branches, of perpetual flow, traverse the whole face of the 
country. Mineral springs also exist. 

Elba, the county-seat, with a population of 600, Victoria, Clin- 
tonville, and Brannen are the points of interest. 

School facilities are moderately good, and religious advantages 
are excellent. 

The county is without river or railroad transportation, and relies 
mainly upon Troy, in the adjoining county of Pike, as a market, and 
as the nearest accessible point of transportation by rail. Railroads 
have been projected through the county, and it is believed that at no 
remote period, the county will have its slumbering resources recog- 
nized by reason of the existence of these great agencies of develop- 
ment. 

Lands may be purchased for $1 and $3 per acre. 

Many of the most valuable lands of Coffee belong to the go m- 
ment, and may be entered ; of these there are 131,280 acres. 

The people of the county are eager to have immigrants settle in 
their midst and assist in its development. 
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GENEVA COUNTY. 

The county of Geneva was formed in 1868. It is one of the most 
progressive counties in this portion of the State. Capital and enter- 
prise have been won to it, and its lands are being rapidly occupied. 
I^ng remote from important lines of transportation, it now enjoys 
facilities which enable its numberless resources to find their way 
easily to market. The wide-awake spirit which prevails among the 
people of Geneva, may be inferred from the rapid increase of popula- 
tion within the last four years. The figures given below are those 
taken from the census report of 1870 and 1880; but since the last 
National census, the population has more than doubled, being in 
1884, 9»557« Attention is now called more minutely to its resources 
and advantages. It has an area of 648 square miles. 

Population in 1870,2,959; population in 1880,4,342. White 
3,829; colored, 513. 

Tilled Land: 17,664 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 4,947 
acres; in com, 9,476 acres; in oats, 1,705 acres; in sugar-cane, 
118 acres; in rice, 54 acres; in sweet potatoes, 350 acres. 
Cotton Production : 1,112 bales. 

The surface of the county is usually level. The lands are gener- 
ally of a light, sandy loam. In some sections of the coimty they are 
stiff, and produce with ease under favorable auspices. 

The yield never fails to be generous where the lands are aided by 
fertilizers and judiciously cultivated. In the eastern part of the 
county, the lands are of a superior quality, being fine lime soil. 
In the southeastern portion, where Geneva county comes into contact 
with the Florida line, there are red lime lands, the reputation of 
which is great, not only in this, but in a number of other counties of 
_ the Timber Belt. 

^ Here, as elsewhere, throughout this timber region, there is the 

~ greatest possible variety in the soils. As is to be expected, there is 

a prevalence of yellow pine forests in Geneva county, and here, as in 

other counties, the surface contains a thin, sandy soil, which is based 

upon a deep foundation of clay. But cultivation has proved that 

^ these lands may be made quite valuable for farming purposes. 

Where the deficiencies of plant-food occur in the soil, all that is 

' Ueeded is to supply them with proper fertilizers, and then with dili- 

6rent culture the yield is inevitable, and always in proportion to the 

^i:irichment and cultivation. In the more fertile s^q1\oxvs, <^*l ^<^\ys^^^ 
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this is not demanded. Until a few years past, the production of 
cotton in this county had received but slight attention, the chief 
pursuits of the people being the lumber business and stock-raising. 
But within the last few years, cotton has been successfully raised, 
and the value of the lands has been greatly enhanced by the use of 
domestic and commercial fertilizers. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence to raise a bale of cotton to two acres. The soils at an early 
season are warm and well drained, resulting in speedy germination, 
and consequent fruitage. The advantages offered by Geneva, have 
served to attract many immigrants from other counties. 

In the eastern part of the county along the Chipola river, there 
prevail lime lands that are noted for their fertility. 

The productions are, cotton, com, peas, oats, sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts. All these thrive quite readily. Vegetables of all kinds 
are easily produced. The chief fruits grown are, melons, peaches, 
figs, and grapes. The efforts made to produce these, have been the 
most encouraging possible. 

The trees are largely those of yellow pine, while there are also 
oaks, hickory, poplar, and beech. The manufacture of the pines into 
lumber for shipment, is a growing branch of business. Large quan- 
tities of logs are floated down the waters of the principal streams to 
markets further south. The manufacture of turpentine is also a pur- 
suit, the proportions of which are constantly increasing. 

The streams of the county are the Choctawhatchee, Chipola, and 
Pea rivers, and Bear, Big, Spring, Wright's, Pate's, Pittman's, Mar- 
tin's, Hurricane, Double Bridges, Rocky, Providence, Wilkerson's, 
Beaver-Dam, Sandy, Flat, and Comer creeks. These are valuable 
streams, and afford an immense water power. From these streams, 
are caught many excellent fish. 

Transportation is afforded the county by steamers upon the Choc- 
tawhatchee river, which ascend as high as Geneva, and operate in 
connection with the trains upon the Pensacola and Atlantic railroad. 
This affords a valuable outlet of commerce to the people of Geneva, 
and has been the occasion of much of the progress which has marked 
the history of the county in the immediate past. 

Cheap and expeditious transportation is thus afforded the people 
of the entire county. Fortunately, the Choctawhatchee river pene- 
trates the very center of the county. With slight improvement, Pea 
river, which traverses the county in the west, might be made valuable 
as a medium of transportation. Many valuable products, such as 
honey and wool, would become sources of great revenue, with 
increased transportation. The census of 1880, places the county of 
Geneva in advance of every other in the State, in sheep-raising. 
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There is reason to believe that phosphate deposits exist in the 
county. 

CoflFee Springs, ten miles north of Geneva, are quite a watering 
resort, and are destined to become more so, because of the curative 
powers of the waters. 

Geneva, Millville, and CoflFee Springs are the points of interest, 
the first-named is the seat of justice of the county. 

Schools are moderately good, and are annually improving. 
Churches of the Baptist and Methodist denominations, principally, 
exist. 

Lands may be had as low as $1 and $3 per acre. Vast quantities 
of public or government land are found in Geneva, there being 216,- 
840 acres. Rare inducements for investments, or for settlements, are 
found in this young and growing county. The people are of a pro- 
gressive spirit, and will cordially welcome to the county men of 
limited means, who are seeking cheap and pleasant homes, as they 
will the capitalist with ampler resources, who desires to make a 
profitable investment. 



DALE COUNTY. 



This county was organized in 1824, and named in honor of General 
Samuel Dale. It is one of the counties of the State in which there 
were manufactories prior to the war. Its people have long been 
noted for their sobriety and progressiveness, and, in the centers of 
interest, for their intelligence. Possessing a varied soil, genial 
climate, healthful atmosphere, abounding resources of water, rich 
pasture lands, and broad forests of pine. Dale county is the peer of 
any other section in this portion of Alabama. It has an area of 650- 
square miles. 

Population in 1870, 11,325; population in 1880, 12,667. White>. 
10,553; colored, 2,124. 

Tilled Land: 68,413 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 27,076 acres; 
in com, 31,867 acres; in oats, 5,114 acres; in wheat, 59 acres; in 
rye, 24 acres ; in rice, 49 acres ; in sugar-cane, 373 acres ; in sweet 
potatoes, 872 acres. 

Cotton Production: 6,224 bales. 

The face of the country is, for the most part, level ; but some 
diflFerence exists between the sections north and south, as these are 
divided, the one firom the other, by the Choctawhatchee river. The 
portion of Dale lying north of this stream \s Io\^iu%^^V^«^>Os^^>^.\^\^^ 
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south is more level, and, in some portions, quite so. In the northern 
portion the soils are mostly of a light, loamy nature ; in the southern, 
where the pine forests predominate, the soils are thin and sandy, with 
a substratum of clay. The soils of the entire county embrace those 
of red, clayey loam, gray bottom soil, and sandy soils. The most 
desirable lands for tillage purposes are the red loams, which embrace 
about one-tenth of those now in cultivation. Valuable tracts of this 
land prevail in different sections of the county. The creek and river 
bottoms are also productive, especially those adjacent to the Choctaw- 
hatchee river. 

The lands of the county produce cotton, com, oats, peas, rice, rye, 
sugar-cane, peanuts, and sorghum. Some of these are extensively 
grown, and others, most notably sugar-cane, are attracting greater 
attention year after year. Vegetables and grasses are grown also in 
vast abundance. The lands are generous in their yield of most of 
the necessaries, and many of the luxuries, of life. 

Peaches, pears, grapes, and figs thrive, and, with attention, do 
remarkably well. Through the broad forests of Dale there grow 
luxuriant grasses and plants for herds, and are of great public value 
for browsing purposes. 

Beef marketing and wool growing are gradually assuming the 
proportions of thrifty industries. Large quantities of honey, of a 
superior quality, is annually gathered ; but in the absence of trans- 
portation is either disposed of in the local markets or consumed at 
home. North of the Choctawhatchee river the trees of the forest 
embrace the oak, hickory, poplar, beech, sweet gum, and chestnut ; 
south of the river are the extensive regions of yellow pine. Much 
of the last-named growth is hewn and rafted to market, while more 
still is sawn into lumber. Much turpentine is also gathered. 

Ozark, the county-seat, with a population of several hundred, 
Clopton, Newton, Daleville, and Echo are the principal towns. There 
are good schools and churches at all these points. The county is 
drained by the Choctawhatchee and its numerous tributaries. It 
is abundantly supplied with water throughout. Upon many of these 
streams there are thrifty lumber-mills. At Newton there is a cotton 
and woolen factory, which was established many years ago, and has 
served many important ends in that portion of the State. The county 
enjoys no railroad or river facilities only as it puts itself in connec- 
tion with such by means of wagon transportation. Two lines of 
railway are projected through Dale — ^the Eufaula and St. Andrew's 
Bay, and the South Alabama Railway. A line of wagons runs 
between Newton and Ozark, and points on the Chotawhatchee river. 

The prices of land extend from $i to $io per acre. The county 
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lias an industrious agricultural population that would readily greet 
settlers and investors seeking homes and locations for business. No 
doubt these lands will attract great attention within a few years, 
because of the vast abundance of yellow pine timber which they 
contain. Rare bargains can now be had by those seeking profitable 
investments in lands and real estate. Much of the land is public and 
may be entered under the homestead act. Of this there are 46,240 
acres. 



HENRY COUNTY. 

Henry county was created the same year that Alabama became a 
State — 1 819. It derived its name from that of the great Virginia 
orator — Patrick Henry. It lies in the extreme southeastern comer 
of the State, having Georgia, from which it is separated by the Chat- 
tahoochee river, on the east, and Florida on the south. 

It is one of the most desirable sections of this latitude, being 
wonderfully healthy and in such position as that its climate is soft- 
ened in winter and refreshed in summer by the sea breezes from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Many persons have left the counties above and 
removed to Henry because of its delightful climate. Free from the 
heavy moisture of the atmosphere, which is frequently true of regions 
adjacent to the coast, and having a dry, healthful climate, it is pecul- 
iarly suited to the invalid of more northern sections. Perhaps no 
portion of the Union affords a drier and healthier climate for con- 
sumptives than that found in this highly-favored region. Usually 
the elevation here is too great for the fogs to ascend, and pure 
springs, sandy soil, and bracing winter atmosphere furnish all the 
avenues to health that could be desired. Here also are to be found 
the most favorable haunts for hunting and field sports, the forests 
being alive with partridges, wild turkeys, deer, and other game. 

Henry county has an area of 1,000 square miles. 

Population in 1870, 14,191 ; population in 1880, 18,761. White, 
11,994 ; colored, 6,767. 

Tilled Land: 137,348 acres. — Area planted in cotton, 54,305 acres ; 
in com, 48,661 acres ; in oats, 7,902 acres ; in rye, 263 acres ; in wheat, 
193 acres ; in tobacco, 24 acres ; in rice, 25 acres ; in sugar-cane, 671 
acres; in sweet potatoes, 1,266 acres. 

Cotton Production : 12,573 bales. 

The upper part of Henry county is broken and rolling ; the lower 
or southern portion is level. In the northern end of t\^fc. ^aovasN^j ^'^afc 
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soil is of a light, sandy loam, and is very productive. In the southern 
portion the sandy soils prevail, and comparatively level pine woods 
constitute the landscape very generally. Along the Choctawhatchee 
river there is a dark mulatto soil which is quite valuable for farming 
purposes. There is also a variety of yellow loam upland soils which 
are much esteemed by the planter. In the southwestern comer of 
the county, in the drainage basin of Big creek, there is a considerable 
body of red lime lands of great productive powers. 

The field productions are cotton, com, oats, rye, rice, potatoes, 
sugar-cane, field peas, and peanuts. The soils respond most liberally 
to a generous use of fertilizers upon the higher and thinner lands. 
Very early crops are generally produced, because of the warmth of 
the soil. 

Such fruits as peaches, figs, pears, raspberries, and strawberries 
are quite thrifty. No section excels this in the production of grapes. 
More attention is now being given these home luxuries than ever 
before. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the stock of the county, 
and this is giving rise to the more careful production of domestic 
grasses. Over the commons and old fields, and through the 
forests of Henry there grow luxuriantly the finest grasses for 
grazing purposes. This fact, taken in connection with the water 
supplies which flow through the cotmty in every direction, indicates 
its desirableness for the pursuit of stock-raising. Wool-growing has 
received considerable attention. 

The lumber and timber interests have been, and are still, very 
great in the county. Such industries as saw-mills abound in different 
portions of the county, and especially in or about the places of 
interest. Besides pine in great abundance, there are found in the 
forests of Henry such growths as hickory, oak, ash, walnut, sweet 
gum, bay, beech, etc. These are usually found in the uncleared 
bottoms, in the swamps, or along the banks of streams. 

The county is watered by the Chattahoochee (which separates it 
from Georgia), and Choctawhatchee rivers and the Yattaabba, Emer- 
see, Omanussee, Reedy, Big, Bryan's, and Hutchison creeks. The 
water supply is unlimited, the streams being of a beautiful clearness 
and well stocked with superb fish. 

The Chattahoochee river on the eastern border of the county, 
furnishes to the inhabitants an avenue of transportation, and products 
may be shipped upon steamers either up the river to Eufaula, where 
the Central railway system of Georgia is intercepted, or southward to 
the Pensacola and Atlantic railroad. Two other lines are in contem- 
plation — the Eufaula and St. Andrew's Bay railroad and the South 
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Alabama railway, which is expected to run from Savannah via 
Newton and Andalusia to Evergreen on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville system. Should these lines be completed they will afford to the 
people of Henry county most admirable facilities of transportation. 

The chief towns of Henry are Abbeville, the county-seat, with a 
population of 500, Columbia, Gordon, Headland, and Lawrenceville. 
Good schools exist at all these centers of interest. An educational 
system prevails throughout the county and is equally accessible to all 
classes. 

Churches mainly of the Baptist and Methodist denominations 
prevail throughout the county. 

Lands vary in valuation from $1 to $10 per acre. Gk)vemment 
lands may be entered at i2j^ cents per acre. Of these there are a 
great many in Henry county, being 104,440 acres. 

Eager to assist and to be assisted in promoting the prosperity of 
the county, the people of Henry are favorable to the settlement of an 
industrious and thrifty folk in their midst. We have noted the 
delightful and healthful climate, the varied lands, and divers resources 
of the county, and from these can readily be inferred the possibilities 
of such a section. Regarding these, let the seekers of homes and 
capitalists alike determine whether a safer or more profitable invest- 
ment can be made than in Henry county. 
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CONCLUSION. 

No one who has followed the Author of this little treatise from 
section to section of this great and growing Commonwealth can be 
otherwise impressed than that Alabama is remarkable both in the 
extent and diversity of her resources of wealth. Her fertile fields, 
deep and numerous water-ways, charming climate, vast forests of 
timber, and varied and abounding mineral wealth place her, in some 
respects, in advance of any other State of the American Union. To 
place all these elements of wealth in proper order is the design of this 
little book. 

It is hoped that the systematic arrangement and the sharply drawn 
lines between the several divisions of the State, and the minute 
description of each county, together with the comprehensive chapters 
upon the river-ways, the healthfulness, and the educational system 
of the State, warrant the claim set forth in the title of the work as 
the Immigrant's and Capitaust's Guide-Book to Ai^abama. 
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HEALTHFULNES8 OF ALABAMA. 



TOPOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND MORTALITY STATISTICS. 

BY R. D. WKBB, M. D., LIVINGSTON, ALABAMA. 

In an inquiry into the healthfulness of a given region, there are 
three factors which require examination. 

I. — ^Topography : 

a Surface Features. 
b Character of Soils. 
c Watersheds and Drainage. 
d Flora (amount of vegetable matter). 
II. — Climate : 

a Temperature. 
b Rainfall. 

c Atmospheric Moisture. 
III. — Mortality Statistics. 
To study properly the topography of a region which is largely 
influenced by the character of its geological formations, we must 
look at the geology of the region under examination ; not so much 
in the detail of its separate rocks and strata as in the manner in 
which these geological characteristics were impressed upon it. 

In order to do this intelligently in regard to Alabama, it will be 
necessary to give, briefly, an account of some of the geological eras 
through which it has passed in taking its present features. 

Long years ago, Alabama, with the adjoining parts of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and I^uisiana, was a gulf, or arm of the sea. At that 
time what Is now the Gulf of Mexico had its littoral line as far 
north as Cairo, Illinois, and the mouth of the Mississippi river was 
probably at that point. This is evident to the most casual observar 
tions of the uninitiated in geological science, as the marine shells and 
fossil casts, everywhere found over this region, testify. 

It is generally admitted that our planet was at one time a molten 
mass, ** without form and void," which, in lapse of time, has 
gradually cooled, forming a crust or shell, enclosing the still semi- 
molten internal mass. As this cooling proceeded, the globe became 
smaller, and in places the crust fell in and took a lower level. Intci 
these lower places the waters were coWecXedi^ tocmvcv^ oofcasje.^ 'Sfc'as*^ 
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and lakes. This is well described in Genesis i, 9: **Let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered together int.:*one place, and let 
the dry land appear.'* 

This was the era in which, as stated above, Alabama was covered 
by an arm of the sea. The latter part of this era is known to 
geologists as the carboniferous period, when the earth was covered 
with dense forests, which grew luxuriantly in the moist, carboniferous 
air, and the marshy lands were filled with cold-blooded reptiles of 
huge size, which could breathe this carboniferous air. In this 
condition the earth remained for untold years, during which time 
the stratified rocks were deposited at the bottom of the seas, and 
vast accumulations of vegetable debris (coal measures) were collected 
in the lakes and lagoons which abounded at that time. 

At the close of this carboniferous period, what is known as the 
Appalachian revolution occurred ; by which the great Appalachian 
chain of mountains (Alleghany, Blue Ridge, and Cumberland ranges) 
was elevated above the surface of the water. The extension of this 
chain into Alabama is seen in Lookout, Red, and Sand Mountains. 
It enters the State at its northeast comer, and runs in a southwest 
direction to Talladega, Centreville, and Jonesboro. 

By this geological revolution the face of the country was entirely 
changed, and the shore line of this arm of the sea rolled southward 
to the northern border of the cretaceous formation, on a line passing 
east and west through the State firom near Columbus (Lat. 32° 25') 
on the geological line by Wetumpka and Centreville to Tuscaloosa, 
and thence veering northwest through Pickens and Lamar counties, 
and leaving the State on the west near the thirty-fourth parallel of 
latitude. By this movement all that portion of the State north 
of this line was elevated to an average of 500 to 800 feet, and in some 
places as high as 2,500 feet above sea level. 

The central axis of this upheaval was in a southwestern direction, 
entering the State near its northeast comer and extending to Jones- 
boro. By the folding or crimping together of the different strata of 
the Silurian, devonian, and carboniferous rocks, those clinal and 
anticlinal axes were formed, which mark the course of the valleys 
and ridges of this section. The ridges are Lookout, Red, Raccoon, 
and Sand Mountains ; and the valleys are Brown's, on the west (a 
continuation of Sequatchie Valley in Tennessee), and Coosa Valley, 
on the east, with the intervening valleys of Jones', Roup's, Will's, 
and Murphree's. 

This upheaval, by which the Appalachian chain was elevated, 

was probably at first sudden, but was afterward continued more 

gradually, or, at least, periodically, and consumed a long period of 
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years before the Tertiary sea finally receded to its present shoreline 
of the Gulf of Mexico, leaving as dry land the southern half of the 
State. 

By this gradual upheaval, the cretaceous formation (rotten lime- 
stone) was elevated, the strata retaining nearly a horizontal position, 
and by its disintegration, and mixing with vegetable matter, was 
formed that undulating plateau of fertile prairie soil, known as the 
"Black Belt." This is from fifty to sixty miles wide, its northern 
line entering the State in the northwestern part of Pickens county 
(Lat. 34°) and extending in a semi-circular direction around the 
border of the Appalachian elevation, entirely across the State to the 
Georgia line, near Columbus (Lat. 32*^ 250. 

This elevating process continued, and the Tertiary sea rolled 
southward until the entire southern part of the State (Tertiary) was 
raised above the sea level, and the shoreline receded to its present 
position of the Gulf coast. This seems to have been without any 
decided axial lines of elevation, the Chunnenugga ridge, which 
extends across the State from east to west, nearly on the parallel 
32° 15', being the only exception, and giving the only hills of any 
importance south of the southern line of the Appalachian elevation. 

The receding waters which followed this upheaval, and the glacial 
avalanche which swept down from the north, covering all the western 
and middle part of the State with ** drift" of pebbles, sand, and 
clay, collecting in the lower levels or valleys, marked out the channels 
of the rivers and creeks and left the surface, by their evading action, 
in its present undulating condition. 

By these receding waters was also formed the Quartenrary belt of 
alluvial formation on the Gulf coast. This is so small, only a narrow 
strip on the Gulf coast and Mobile bay, that it exerts no material 
influence upon the sanitary condition of the State, and hence will 
receive no further special notice. 

The physical problem here presented is a little complex at first 
view, but by a little attention to the principles of geology it will be 
plain enough ; and it is the only method by which we can get a 
comprehensive and correct view of the physical features of the State. 

Corresponding with these geological changes the State is naturally 
divided into five sections, viz : 

1. Level pine lands (Tertiary), in southern part. 

2. Black prairie lands (secondary cretaceous), just north of the 
pine lands. 

3. Red clay lands (metamorphic), in eastern part. 

4. Central mountainous (primary and carboniferous). 

5. Tennessee basin (sub-carboniferousV 
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Let US now, more in detail, refer to the most striking features of 
each of these sections. Commencing on the south we have : 

1. The Level Pine Lands^ which extend across the State from 
east to west, and north from the Gulf on the western border 130 
miles, and about forty miles in the eastern part, where Florida 
projects above tte line of the Gulf coast. 

This entire region is level, or gently undulating, having the 
character of hilly only where it is. encroached upon by the Chunne- 
nugga ridge referred to above. It is traversed by the Bigbee and 
Alabama rivers, forming by their junction, fifty miles above Mobile, 
the Mobile river, and by numerous perennial creeks flowing into 
these rivers on the gulf, some of which are of considerable size. 
The water of these smaller streams is clear and almost pure freestone. 

It is conveniently divided into two sub sections of about equal areas 
—the • * Level Long-leaf "and * * Hilly Long-leaf Pine ' ' section. The 
first is the southern part, and, with the exception of the immediate 
valleys of the rivers and larger creeks, is covered with long-leaf pine 
forests, interspersed with a few scrubby oaks. The surface is level 
or gently undulating. The latter is more hilly, especially toward its 
northern border, where it is encroached upon by the Chunnenugga 
ridge. This also has a principal growth of long-leaf pine, but lib- 
erally interspersed with oak, hickory, gum, maple, ash, and a few 
short-leaf pines. In the southern part the river bottoms and larger 
creeks have a growth of cypress, white oak, gum, and maple, fre- 
quently covered with long, gray moss, while in the more northern 
parts on some of the creeks are beautiful groves of magnolia grandi- 
flora. Some of these, as on the Alamuchie creek in south Sumter, 
grow to the height of 120 feet, with a diameter of three feet, and 
with their shiny, evergreen leaves, and magnificent white blooms, 
form a striking feature in the forest scenery. 

Lying immediately north of this sandy-pine region we have a 
narrow strip, three to four miles wide, of barren, "flat woods," or 
**post oak," extending around the southern border of the prairie 
lands. It has a stiff, compact, grayish soil, the result of the disinte- 
gration of the post-oak clay, which, before exposure to the air, is of 
a creamy white color. It is covered throughout with a growth of post 
oak, sparsely intermingled with red oak and hickory. It is badly 
watered, difficult to cultivate, and, except where mixed with the lime 
of the prairie soil, has very little fertility. Hence, it is thinly in- | 

habited and will not require further notice as bearing upon the health 
of the State. 

2. The Prairie Regioyi (cretaceous, rotten lime) or *' Black Belt," 
'mwedmtely north of this Post-oak Belt, extends across the State from 
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east to west. It is about seventy miles broad on the western border 
of the State, and gradually diminishes to forty-five miles in the east- 
em part. The soil is the result of the disintegration of the rotten 
limestone, which everywhere underlies the surface. It is a calcareous 
loam, with but little sand, and its virgin state had an abundance of 
vegetable mould, which renders it very fertile. This section, as might 
be inferred from the name, '* Prairie,'* is not an open, treeless region. 

Occasionally we meet with open, or ** bald prairies,** a few of them 
covering hundreds of acres ; but the soil generally is densely covered 
with red and white oak, hickory, elm, walnut, cherry, gum, poplar, 
maple, and cedar, with under-growth of plum, haw, and dogwood. 

This section may be described as an elevated, undulating plateau, 
its average elevation above the sea-level being about 150 feet, but oc- 
casionally rising to 300 feet. In a few places it has, in small areas, 
deposited on the surface the sand and clay of the * * drift * * period, which 
give sniall areas of sandy-loam soils. It is traversed by the Bigbee, 
Warrior, Alabama, and Cahaba rivers in their course to the Gulf, and 
by many creeks, which, for the most part, are dry in the fall. The 
only exception to this is when these creeks have their source in the 
sandy hills of the drift deposit. 

3. The Red-day Lands in the eastern part of the State. — ^The meta- 
morphic rocks protrude from Georgia into Alabama on its eastern 
border, forming a triangular section, extending from near Columbus, 
Georgia (Lat. 32° 25'), with the State line nearly to parallel 34*^, 
and thence, southwest, following the direction of the Selma, Rome, 
and Dalton railroad, to about ten miles beyond the Coosa river, and 
thence, southeast, with the Coosa to Wetumpka, thence, south of 
east, to the Georgia line. This section embraces Cleburne, Ran- 
dolph, Clay, Coosa, Tallapoosa, Chambers, Elmore, and Lee counties. 
It may be described as a roughly undulating region, in some parts, 
as on the northwest ; and on the southwest, as it approaches the 
Chunnenugga ridge, as hilly, often rising from four to five hundred 
feet above sea-level. It is a well-drained region, with an argillaceous 
soil of red clay, but with sufficient sand to render the subsoil drain- 
age good. 

4. Central Mountainous Region, — ^This section of the State is more 
extended and has a more diversified surface, and hence, less easily 
described. It includes all that section of the State north of the 
prairie belt on the western part, and the red clay lands on the eastern 
part, to the Tennessee basin. Thus it embraces the mountain ranges 
and their intervening valleys, entering the State at its northeastern 
comer and mnning southwest to Jonesboro, Centreville, and Talladega, 
with the Coosa valley and its outlying ridges, on the. ^-as.^. ^sS. "vicx^ 
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mountain axis, and the Warrior cx)alfields on its west, nearly to the 
Mississippi line ; and also a section of short-leaf pine upland, to 
the south and west of these, embracing the counties of Tuscaloosa, 
Pickens, Marion, Lamar, and Fayette. This region, except the 
southern part, Tuscaloosa and Pickens counties, is elevated on an 
average 600 to 800 feet above the sea-level, and is throughout roughly 
hilly, with intervening valleys ; and, occasionally, as on Lookout and 
Blue mountains, rising 2,000 to 2,500 feet above sea-level. The soil 
of the short-leaf pine section is sandy and the surface hilly, and cov- 
ered in many parts with sandy and gravelly drift. The drainage, 
both surface and subsoil, is good. 

The other portions of this region have good surface drainage, but 
in its many valleys the stiflF, compact, calcareous-loamy soil does not 
admit of good subsoil drainage. The valleys themselves, although 
six to eight hundred feet above sea-level, are relatively low, since 
they are surrounded on all sides by elevated hills, and here we have, 
to a great extent, the same sanitary environments that we hive in 
low places. To this fact, perhaps, is due the greater amount of con- 
sumption in this elevated mountain region, as we shall hereafter see, 
than in other parts of the State. And hence, too, as most of the in- 
habitants live in these valleys, the fact that here also is to be found a 
greater amount of typhoid fever, and continued malarial or mountain 
fever, than in other parts of the State. 

5. The remaining portion of the State is the Tennessee Valley, or 
Tennessee basin. This is about fifty miles wide and a hundred miles 
long, bounded on the north by Tennessee, on the east by the elevated 
escarpments of Brown's Valley ; on the south by the ridge running 
west from Sand mountain through the counties of Morgan, Lawrence, 
and Franklin ; and west by Mississippi. 

The Tennessee river entering this basin at its southeast comer, 
near Guntersville, runs diagonally through it in a northwesterly du-ec- 
tion,>4ividing it into northern and southern parts. These two parts 
are quite similar, each consisting of the highlands, the parts remote 
from the river, and the lowlands or Tennessee Valley proper. From 
these highlands or barrens numerous creeks arise, and run, those on 
the north side of the river, south, and those on the south side, north, 
into the Tennessee river. 

The soil on these highlands is silicious, and, with numerous creeks, 
afibrds good surface and subsoil drainage. The valley proper, how- 
ever, which is more level, with a loamy soil, is not so well drained ; 
and here, too, as in the valleys of the central mountain region, 
though elevated 600 to 800 feet above sea-level, we have the sur- 
roundings of lowlands, and, consequently, malarial fevers. 
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Also, in this valley, as we shall see when we examine the mortality 
statistics, consumption prevails to a much greater extent than in 
the middle and southern parts of the State ; and to this fact, coupled 
with the prevalence of malarial fever in the Tennessee Valley, is due 
the higher rate of mortality in this section, as compared with other 
sections of the State. This will be more fully brought out when I 
speak of mortality statistics. 

WATERSHEDS. 

Alabama, when viewed as a whole, forms an ascending plain, com- 
mencing at the sea-level on the Gulf coast and rising in its northern 
and northeastern sections to an elevation of twelve to fifteen hundred 
feet. The Appalachian upheaval, while having a general southwest 
axis, in this State, had also a secondary westward axis, commencing 
on the west side of Sand mountain, near Guntersville in Marshall 
county, running west along the northern borders of Morgan and 
Lawrence, veering southwest into Franklin county. 

In Marshall county this ridge, or divide, which separates the State 
into its two watersheds — northern and southern — is about 675 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country, and gradually dimin- 
ishes in height to 275 feet in Franklin, and thence westward forms 
the undulating -hills of northwest Mississippi, in which the head- 
waters of the Bigbee find their source. That portion of the State, 
about forty miles wide, north of this divide, drained by the Tennessee 
river and its tributaries, is known as the Tennessee Basin, or Northern 
Watershed. 

The Tennessee river coming down the Sequatchie Valley from 
Tennessee, enters Alabama near its northeast comer and runs in a 
southwest direction along Brown*s Valley (a continuation of the 
Sequatchie Valley) about fifty miles to Guntersville, where, meeting 
with the secondary westward upheaval above mentioned, it breaks 
through the western escarpment of the valley, and thence runs in a 
northwesterly course diagonally through the Tennessee Basin, leav- 
ing the State a little south of its northwest comer. This basin is 
about forty miles wide, and has numerous creeks both on the north 
and south of the river ; those on the north running south, and those 
on the south running north into the Tennessee river. Those on the 
south side of the river rise in the divide (westward elevations), while 
those on the north rise in the hills near the Tennessee line. 

All south of this divide is a truly-inclined plain, its waters flowing 
into the Gulf This is the great Southem Watershed of the State. 
It has, however, several subdivisions, marked by the rivers which 
pass through it to the Gulf, each one forming the axis of its own 
.subordinate watershed. 
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Commencing on the weSt we have the Bigbee river, entering the 
State near the southern border of Pickens county, uniting with the 
Warrior at Demopolis and thence running nearly south to its junction 
with the Alabama river. These two rivers, with their tributaries, 
drain all that part of the State south of the divide in Morgan, Law- 
rence, and Franklin counties, to Sand Mountain on the east and in a 
southwesterly course with this mountain to the divide between the 
Warrior and the Alabama rivers. This, which we may call the 
western or Bigbee shed, drains about one-fourth of the State. 

The Alabama river, with its tributaries — the Cahaba, Coosa, and 
Tallapoosa — drains all that portion of the State east of Sand Mount- 
ain and the Warrior and Alabama divide, except a few counties in 
the southeastern part. This is the central or Alabama river water- 
shed. It drains all the central and northeastern part of the State. 
The remaining portion of the State, divided from this central shed by 
the Chunnenugga ridge, is drained direct into the Gulf, through the 
Escambia, Conecuh, Yellow Water, and Choctawhatchie rivers. 
This is the southeastern shed, and drains the counties of Conecuh, 
Escambia, Butler, Crenshaw, Covington, CoflFee, Pike, Barbour, Dale, 
Geneva, and Henry. 

Thus it is seen we have two main sheds — Northern (Tennessee 
Basin) and Southern ; the latter divided into western, central, and 
southeastern. 

DRAINAGE. 

The drainage of a given section depends upon the character of the 
surface elevations and undulations, and of the soils. It is character- 
ized as surface and subsoil drainage. The latter has much to do 
with the healthfulness of a region, as ** ground- water * ' is now known 
to exert an important influence in causing disease, especially con- 
sumption, as shown by the late distinguished sanatorian. Dr. Bow- 
ditch, of Boston. The surface drainage of all the northern and 
central parts of the State is as complete as could be desired. It is 
traversed by many perennial creeks, which, from the hilly character 
of the surface, have a rapid flow, and thus ponds, marshes, or lagoons 
do not form along their course. The subsoil drainage, however, is 
not so good in many places, especially in the valleys where the inhab- 
itants of this region principally reside. Subsoil drainage is largely 
dependent upon the character of the soils, and hence a few words 
in regard to the nature of soils are necessary. Soils depend to a 
great degree upon the character of the rocks from which they are 
formed. This northern portion of the State has quite a variety of 
gieological formations on rocks, and the soils vary accordingly. 

Soils are generally divided into sandy, clayey, calcareous, and 
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alluvial. A combination of these gives the sandy loam (a mixture 
of sand and clay) and the calcareous loam (mixture of the 
calcareous and clay). The larger the proportion of sand in any of 
these the more porous it is, and hence better suited to subsoil drain- 
age ; while, if mostly of clay, or a mixture of clay and the calcareous, 
we have a compact, close soil, through which water percolates at 
great disadvantage. The post-oak soil, which is almost wholly of 
clay, is a good type of the clay soil. The soils of the western 
portion of the central region, derived from the sandrock of Sand 
mountain, or the orange sand of the drift period, are good specimens 
of a porous, sandy soil. In a portion of -this central section (on its 
southwestern border in Lamar, Pickens, and Tuscaloosa counties) the 
sand is mixed with pebbles in the clay, underlaid by coarse gravel, 
which adds very much to its capacity for subsoil drainage. The 
beautiful city of Tuscaloosa is located on one of these pebbly drift 
deposits, and no place in this State, or in any part of the United 
States, has a more perfect subsoil drainage. To this fact is attributed 
in great part the well-deserved reputation this city has for healthful- 
ness. 

The soil of that portion of the 3tate on its eastern border, which 

I have called the red clay lands, derived from a granitic formation, is 
a good specimen of a mixed sand and clay soil (sandy loam). To 
this admixture of sand this section owes its good subsoil drainage, 
and no doubt much of its healthfulness, which we shall see when we 
come to speak of the mortuary statistics ranks first, as compared with 
the other sections of the State. 

The soils of many of the valleys of the northern part of the State 
are calcareous, or calcareous loam. This character of soil is compact 
and little pervious to water, and hence the subsoil drainage of these 
valley sections is not good, and to this fact is no doubt due the preva- 
lence of consumption in the northern and northeastern parts of the 

State. 

The surface drainage of the Prairie Belt is not so good as in the 

northern part of the State. The country is more level, the creeks 
have less fall, and in the river and creek bottoms are found occasion- 
ally ponds or lagoons. The soil, too, is a calcareous loam (derived 
from the rotten limestone) and the subsoil drainage not complete. 
This, however, is relieved from its deleterious effects to some extent 
by the fact that this section of the country has in the summer and fall 
but little "ground-water." Throughout this section, in the late 
summer and fall, there is but little water above the underlying lime 
rock, so that cisterns dug in the rock to hold from 500 to 1,000 
barrels of water are used instead of wells to supply water for family 
purposes. 
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The drainage of the remaining portion of the State, the long- 
leaf pine lands, is good. Although the surface is level, ponds and 
marshes are rarely seen, and the decidedly sandy soils give to this 
section most excellent subsoil drainage. Here, as would be expected, 
we have but few malarial fevers, these being confined to the imme- 
diate river and creek bottoms, where the soil is alluvial, and this 
section, with its balmy air and mild temperature, is remarkably free, 
as we shall see, from consumption. . 

FLORA. 

From a sanitary point of view, we have more to do with the 
amount than the specific character of the flora. While describing 
the physical features of the different sections, meagre reference was 
made to some of the species of trees and growth found in each. My 
object here will be to speak only of the amount of vegetable growth 
and hence the amount of vegetable matter (leaves, twigs, and 
decaying timber) that is annually thrown upon the surface 
to decay, and the amount of vegetable mould laid up in the 
soils from this source. The decay of vegetable matter, under the 
influence of heat and moisture, is known to be a constant accompani- 
ment of malarial fevers, and hence the pertinence of this inquiry. 

Alabama is comparatively a new State, and the time necessary for 
good sanitary regulations has not been afforded, or if time has been 
sufficient, the unorganized forces have not availed for the institution 
of proper means. Much of its surface is yet uncultivated, and covered 
with primal forests. Almost the entire sandy pine region in the 
southern part of the State is covered with dense long-leaf pine 
forests. The alluvial bottoms of this section are still more densely 
covered with various kinds of trees, shurbs, and vines. These 
annually throw down a large amount of vegetable debris to decay 
upon the surface, and collect as vegetable mould in the alluvial 
soils of the creek bottoms ; causing malarial fevers. But these bot- 
toms form a very small proportion of the section, and hence exert 
no very material influence upon its sanitary character. 

The Black Belt of prairie lands, just north of this section, and the 
red clay lands in the eastern part, were also at one time, densely 
covered with forest growth. For ages the vegetable debris from these 
forests had been accumulating and mixing with the calcareous, loamy 
and clay soils, which gave them their great fertility, and I may add, 
at the same time that it laid up fertility in the soils, it also accumu- 
lated abundantly the elements of malarial fevers. This has, however, 
under the process of cultivation, much altered for the better. This 
region is one of the most important, both as to the number of its 
inhabitants, and as to its sanitary history in the State. When the 
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tide of emigration moved west from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia (1820 to 1835), many bold and energetic men found 
homes in Alabama on these red clay lands, fertile prairie plains, 
and along the alluvial valleys of rivers and creeks. The forests, 
which were everywhere dense, fell, as if by magic, before this agri- 
cultural army, and vast amounts of decaying timber were left to rot 
in the summer sun. In a few years almost the entire country was 
brought under cultivation. The surface was thus deprived of its 
protecting shade, and the soil loaded with vegetable matter upturned 
by the plow was exposed to the influence of air and the sun. The 
little creeks and branches too, which were often made the receptacle 
■ for the brush and undergrowth cut from their borders, were clogged, 
and the channels thus obstructed, soon filled with mud and debris 
from the hillsides of the neighboring fields. As the summer waned, 
and the autumn approached, these foul streams ceased to flow, and 
pools of stagnant water marked the course of their channels. Noth- 
ing more need be added. Here were the hotbeds of disease and 
death, and many a stalwart frame fell a victim to their influence. The 
country from August to November was one wide field of malarial 
fever. The old and the young alike were its victims. With a reck- 
less disregard for sanitary precautions, these bold pioneers rushed 
on through the carnal house of death, seeking wealth in the growth 
of fleecy fiber ; and as was natural, the cry went throughout the 
land, ** it is the house of death,** and Alabama became the synonym 
of unhealthfulness. Ague, chills, remittent and congestive fever 
became, justly, the scarecrow in regard to Alabama, and to this day, 
there are many who believe that the same reign of death and disease 
continues in this region. But this is not true. There was but one 
cause for this state of health, viz : a vast accumulation of vegetable 
matter in the soil, and another greater amount added to this in the 
decaying timber which fell before the agriculturist's axe. But this is 
entirely changed. From necessity, the creeks have ceased to be the 
receptacle of timber, their channels have been cleaned out, the low 
places ditched, the decaying timber has disappeared, and the soil has 
been, by cultivation, deprived of its vegetable mould, until in many 
places it is no longer fertile, in a word, the entire sanitary surround- 
ings have been changed ; and to-day, while intermittent and remittent 
fevers still linger in places, as reminders of the past, they are no 
longer dreaded and feared by the people of this region. With the 
exception of a few places, unfavorably located for drainage, it is as 
healthful as most agricultural regions on the same parallels of lati- 
tude. 

And here, as malarial fever has been held u^^ ^xi^\^ ^>c^ ^vox^s. 
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to as a drawback to this section, I may be permitted to point out 
some facts in connection with its prevalence elsewhere in the United 
States. The idea prevails very generally, that this is a disease of the 
South. Let us see if this is true. The following figures, taken from 
the census of 1880, will show this idea up in a different light. 

From a map by Dr. J, S. Billings, of Washington, D. C, com- 
piled from census of 1880, showing the distribution and prevalence 
of malarial fever, I have taken the following data. The figures rep- 
resent the number of deaths from malarial fevers, as compared with 
total deaths from all causes : 

North Carolina — Eastern part, 70 and over to 1,000; western 
part, 30 to 50 ; Virginia, eastern part, 10 to 30 ; Maryland, 10 to 30 ; 
New Jersey, 10 to 30; Connecticut, 10 to 30; Massachusetts, 10 to 
30 ; Missouri and Kansas, 50 to 70 ; Illinois (southern part), 10 to 
30 ; Iowa, 10 to 30 ; Oregon, 10 to 30 ; Washington Territory, 10 to 
30; Montana and Dakota, 50 to 70. 

This shows that malarial fever prevails to a considerable extent in 
every part of the United States, and is by no means peculiar to 
southern latitudes. We find it in the East, in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, in the West in Illinois and Iowa, and in the extreme 
Northwest, on the Pacific slope, in Washington Territory and Oregon, 
and in Montana and Dakota, among the peaks and valleys of the 
Rocky mountains. 

It is not denied that it prevails to a greater extent in the South than 
in the East, West, and Northwest, yet we still find, when it comes 
to an examination of mortality statistics, that other diseases, such as 
cancer, diphtheria, pneumonia, and consumption, in these other 
States, more than make up for the greater amount of malarial fever 
in the South. 

The central mountainous region and the Tennessee Basin, except 
the immediate valley of the Tennessee river, were also densely 
covered with forests. The land adjacent to the Tennessee, in its flora 
and agricultural characteristics, resembles very nearly the red clay 
lands and the Prairie Belt, and the remarks made upon those sections 
will apply to this. A large part of this region, especially among the 
mountain ranges, is not well suited to agricultural purposes, and 
much of it still retains its primal forests. From these forests a large 
amount of vegetable matter is collected in the valleys, and here we 
find the mountain malarial, or continued malarial fever, which in 
many of its features resembles typhoid fever. 

CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 

** The most potent influences which determine climate are lati- 
tade, eJevatioD above tide, configuration of mountain ranges, prox- 
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imity of the sea, and direction of prevailing winds/' (Dr. Smith's 
Agricultural Report.) 

All of these are brought into requisition in determining the climate 
of Alabama. 

It is evident that Alabama must have a varied climate, since it 
extends over four and a half degrees of latitude, from the Gulf coast 
(Lat. 30° 35'), to 35° at the Tennessee line. It has also a varied alti- 
tude, from the level of the sea on the Gulf coast, to 2,500 feet, on its 
northeastern border. These mountains in the northeastern part 
extending southwest to the center of the State, by their configuration 
impress the directions of the winds, and determine also in this part 
of the State the precipitation or rainfall, while on the south the warm 
waters of the Gulf send their balmy air as far as the middle of the 
State ; and on the southeast the Gulf stream is near enough to lend 
its influences to this variety. Few sections of country have such 
varied climatic influence, and none a greater variety of climate. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The temperature of Alabama has received careful investigation 
from Dr. E. A. Smith, State Geologist, and much of what follows 
is condensed from his Agricultural Report of 1883. 

'The extremes of temperature,'* says he, *'are comparatively 
rare, and the extremes of heat during the summer months are espe- 
cially moderated by the tempering winds from the Gulf of Mexico ; 
while in those parts of the State most remote from the Gulf, their 
elevation above sea-level secures immunity from excessive heat." 

Thus, it will be seen, in the almost semi-tropical climate of the 
southern part, we are protected from excessive heat by the balmy air 
of the Gulf, while in the northern part we are protected from 
extremes of heat by the altitude. The mean annual temperature of 
the State is 64.58° F. The mean temperature for the seasons is as 
follows ; spring, 63.9° ; summer, 79.5° ; autumn, 64.5° ; winter, 
54.4°. From daily observations kept by me at Livingston. Lat. 32°, 
35', 17", for sixteen years, from 1855 ^o 1870, the mean temperature 
for the sixteen years is 63.64° F. This corresponds very nearly with 
the figures (64.58°) given by Dr. Smith for the mean annual temper- 
ature of the State. 

The aggregate mean maximum for this period of sixteen years was 
74.66°. The aggregate mean minimum, 49.55°. This gives a mean 
range of only 25.11°. The aggregate mean of sixteen winters was 
47.40°. The mean of coldest winter (1855-6), 40.22° ; the mean of 
warmest winter (1861-2), 54.23°. These figures corroborate the 
remark that '* extremes of temperature are comparatively rare." 

The following table gives the mean X.e«rpfeTa\.Mt^ qH ^^Oq. '^^ "Cafe 
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sixteeen winters (at Livingston), the lowest point of the thermome- 
ter each winter, the aggregate temperature for the sixteen winters, 
and the first frost of autumn. 



WINTERS. 


MEAN OF WINTER. 


MINIMUM OF 


FIRST FROST 






THERMOMETER. 


OF AUTUMN. 


1854-5. 


42.30 


-fi6 


• • 


1855-6. 


40.22 


-f6 


Oct. 6. 


1856-7. 


46.18 


-fio 


Sept. 25. 


1857-8. 


49-17 


-f 22 


Oct. 21. 


1858-9. 


5102 


■fi7 


" 15. 


1859-60. 


41.74 


+ 12 


" II. 


18601. 


43.01 


-f 20 


" 13- 


1861-2. 


54.23 


+27 


" 24. 


1862-3. 


49.79 


4-22 


" 26. 


1863-4. 


45.24 


+ 16 


" 8. 


1864-5. 


46.57 


+ 18 


" 10. 


1865-6. 


48.45 


-f 12 . 


" 28. 


1866-7. 


49.38 


4-22 


" 24. 


1867.8. 


50.80 


4-16 


" 31. 


1868-9. 


48.90 


4-17 


Nov. 2. 


1869-70. 


50.70 


4-24 


Oct. 15. 


AGGREGATE MEAN, 


47.40 







The isothermal curves are deflected northward by the Bigbee and 
Coosa valleys, and southward by the mountain ranges so that these 
curves pass across the State not parallel with the parallels of latitude, 
going north of the line in the valleys and south of it in the mountain 
regions. In the absence of maps showing these curves, I will 
describe them as well as I can, as laid down on the maps, which are 
compiled from the data of the Smithsonian Institute by Dr. E. A. 
Smith. 

The mean isothermal line of winter (52°) commences on the west 
border of the State near the lower line of Washington county (Lat. 
31°, 15'), and going east, ascends slightly as it crosses the valley of 
the Bigbee and Alabama rivers to Lat. 31°, 25', and then descends 
gently until it passes out of the State near the southwest comer of 
Covington county, Lat. 31°. The curve of 48° enters the State on 
the west at the line between Sumter and Choctaw counties (Lat. 
32°, 20') and ascends rapidly at an angle of 25° through Sumter, 
Marengo, and Perry to the village of Clanton in Chilton county (Lat. 
32°, 50'), and thence turns rather abruptly south at an angle of 40° to 
Tuskegee (Lat. 32°, 22'), and thence a little north of east to the 
Georgia line at the northeast comer of Russell county, Lat. 32°, 30'. 

These two curves are south of the elevated part of the State, and, 

being but little influenced by altitude, or configuration of the mount- 

ain ranges, run m lines somewhat approximatm^ the lines of the 
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parallels of latitude. The isothermal curve of 44° F. is more irreg- 
ular in its course, being deflected sharply northward by the Coosa 
Valley and southward by the mountain ranges. 

It enters the State on the west at the lines separating Colbert 
and Franklin counties (Lat. 34°, 30'), and runs in a northeasterly 
direction across Colbert and Lauderdale to the Tennessee line (Lat. 
35°), and then curving almost directly back, runs southwest through 
the counties of Limestone, Lawrence, northwest comer of Winston, 
and southeast comer of Marion to Fayetteville (Lat. 33°, 40') in 
Fayette county, where it turns in a southwesterly direction to Tusca- 
loosa (Lat. 33°, 12'), thence a little south of east to the line of Bibb 
county (33°, 10'), where it again turns northeast through Bibb and 
Shelby into St. Clair (33°, 30'), and thence southeast to Talladega, 
thence southeast through Clay and the northeast comer of Tallapoosa 
to the line of Chambers, and thence east through the center of this 
county to the Georgia line, Lat. 32°, 55'. 

This line, it is seen, is very irregular in its course, running north- 
east across the valley of the Tennessee to the Tennesse line, thence 
deflected south by the mountains to Fayetteville (Lat. 33°, 40'), thence 
again north by the Coosa Valley to Lat. 33°, 30', and thence south by 
the highlands east of this valley to the Georgia line in Lat. 32°, 55'. 

The irregular manner in which these curves run shows plainly the 
influence of the valleys and mountains upon temperature, and empha- 
sizes the features which give such a great variety to the climate of 
Alabama. These are mean curves of winter. With the view of 
further illustrating this subject, I will give one mean isothermal 
curve of summer. The mean curve of 80° F. of summer enters the 
State on the west in Sumter county nearly opposite to Livingston 
(Lat. 32°, 35') and runs northeast through Sumter, Preene, and 
Pickens to Tuscaloosa (Lat. 33°, 12'), and then almost directly south 
through Tuscaloosa, Hale, and Marengo to Lat. 32°, 30', and thence 
southeast through southern part of Dallas, comer of Lowndes, north- 
east comer of Butler, and centers of Crenshaw, Coflfee, and Geneva 
to the Florida line (31°). Here we see this line is first deflected 
sharply north by the influence of the mountains to Tuscaloosa, and 
thence by the Alabama Valley and the tempering winds of the Gulf, 
it is carried nearly two degrees south to the Florida line in Geneva 
county. Here we have the same modifying influence (proximity of 
the Gulf) tempering the cold of winter and ameliorating the heat of 
summer, so as to prevent extremes in either season. This curve of 
80° is very near the mean temperature of summer (79.5®). The mean 
annual temperature of the State is 64.58°. Let us then trace. \.\sfc 
mean annual curve of 64°, which neatVy cott^s^tA^ ^wSJCa'Co^^. *'^>Gfc 
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mean annual curve of 64° commences on the west line of the State 
in Sumter at Lat. 32.30°, very nearly at the same point at which the 
mean summer curve of 80° commenced. In fact, these lines taken 
from the data of the Smithsonian Institute, and the observations 
made by me at Livingston, show this place to be not only in point of 
latitude near the middle of the State, but also the point of the mean 
annual and mean summer temperature. This curve runs nearly due 
east eighty miles to Prattville in Autauga county, and thence south- 
west through Montgomery county to a little south of Troy (Lat. 31*, 
i8')» and thence north of east to the Georgia line (Lat. 31°, 42') ia 
Barbour county. 

Here it will be noted that this annual curve as it nears the Georgia 
line turns a little north of its most southern point at Troy. This is 
due to the influence of the cold winter winds blowing down the 
valleys in the eastern part of the State. These winds do not prevail 
during the summer, and hence the summer curve (80°) continues in 
its southwestern course until it passes out of the State on the Florida 
line. 

At the risk of being tedious, I have given these details to show 
the influence of the causes mentioned at the head of this section 
upon the temperature of Alabama, and also as a means of pointing 
out the great variety of its climate. 

RAINFALL AND ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE. 

The area and amount of rainfall are so concisely stated by Dr. 
Smith, that I will take the liberty of quoting liberally from him : 

'* An annual precipitate of fifty-six inches and upward falls within 
a belt narrowest in the middle and widening out at both ends, and 
crossing the State diagonally from the southwestern to the north- 
eastern corner. ' * This belt is about fifty-five miles wide in the center, 
on a line passing through Perry and Autauga counties, 100 miles over 
the northeastern part, through Marshall, Etowah, and Cherokee, and 
125 miles at its southwestern part, through Washington, Clark, 
Monroe, Conecuh, and Covington. **In the lower part of this belt, 
an area including Mobile and Baldwin, and parts of Washington, 
Clark, Monroe, Wilcox, Dallas, Lowndes, Butler, Conecuh, and Es- 
cambia counties, receives an annual rainfall of sixty-two inches and 
upward, reaching a maximum of sixty-four inches at Mount Vernon. 
Eastward of the maximum belt the amount of annual rainfall de- 
creases, being between forty-four and fifty-six inches over the south- 
eastern part of the State, and westward of the main belt between 
fifty and fifty-six inches. * ' 

The average rainfall for the entire State is 55.04 inches, and of 
this 13,86 inches fall during the spring monticL*^, ^V^l ^tvchss during 
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the summer, 14.70 during the autumn, and 16.37 during the winter. 
** During the winter months (December, January, and February) we 
find the area of maximum rainfall running along the western border 
of the State within thirty miles of the Mississippi line, except where 
a branch is thrown oflf, including parts of Dallas, Wilcox, Lowndes, 
Montgomery, Butler, Crenshaw, Pike, and Bullock counties, and 
another deflection toward the east in the Tennessee valley, including 
parts of Lawrence, Limestone, and Madison counties.*' In this area 
the winter rainfall is from sixteen to eighteen inches, and over the 
rest of the State from twelve to sixteen inches, except a strip along 
the eastern border of the State below Chambers, where it falls below 
twelve inches. 

* ' During the summer months (June, July, and August) the greatest 
amount of rain falls south of a line running from the southwestern 
part of Choctaw county to the upper line of Dallas, and thence, 
southward, to the southeastern part of the State in Henry county. 
Within the area thus outlined the rainfall is fourteen inches and 
upward, increasing to eighteen inches and more in Mobile, Baldwin, 
Washington, Clarke, Monroe, Butler, Conecuh, Escambia, and Cov- 
ington counties.'* 

Over the rest of the State the summer rainfall is below fourteen 
inches, except a small area in Limestone, Lauderdale, and Madison, 
in the Tennessee valley. 

The belt of maximum mean annual rainfall described above 
extends across the State diagonally from its southwest to its north- 
east comer. We can readily account for the maximum in the south- 
western portion of this belt as high as to Wilcox and to Lowndes 
counties. The warm air of the Gulf surcharged with moisture meets 
the cooler currents of the northeast winds (directed by the axes of the 
mountain ranges in the northeastern part of the State) and readily 
gives up its moisture as rain. 

But in the northeastern mountain section, where this maximum 
rain belt still extends, the factors are changed. Here the moist air 
from the Atlantic wafted over the eastern part of the State by the 
southeast winds of spring and antumn is brought into contact with 
the cooler air of this mountain section and precipitation occurs. 

The same train of influences will account for the change of area . 
of rainfall in the winter. In winter, as stated above, the area of 
maximum rainfall commences about thirty to forty miles from the 
Gulf coast and extends up the western border of the State in a belt 
about thirty miles wide, with an increase in width just below the 
center of the State, including Dallas, Lowndes, and Crenshaw 
counties. This precipitation, as far north as Marengo ^sA %vass^sx 
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counties, is evidently the result of the warm, moist air of the Gulf 
immediately south of these localities, meeting with the cooler currents 
of the north winds. The deflection eastward into Dallas, Lowndes, 
and Crenshaw is the result of the warm air meeting with the cooler 
air of the Chunnenugga ridge, which exactly marks the axis of the 
eastward deflection. As this rain-belt extends up the western border 
of the State, it is indented on its eastern line, making the narrowest 
part of the belt in Pickens county. It then continues up the western 
border of the State to the Tennessee valley, where it is deflected east- 
ward along this valley to the mountains in Jackson county. Here 
the moist air of the Gulf south of Mississippi and Louisiana, passing 
over these States into the western part of Alabama, meets with the 
cooler north winds of the mountain regions, deflected southwest by 
the mountains; and the line of precipitation is carried westward, 
forming the indentation in the belt in Pickens county. Above this, 
in Lamar, Marion, and the southern part of Franklin, the moist cur- 
rent is somewhat protected from the cool air by the mountains on the 
northeast, and the rain area regains its original width of thir;ty miles, 
and continues up to the Tennessee Valley, where it is deflected up 
this valley to the colder air line of the mountains on the east of this 
valley. 

In the summer months the area of moist air is confined to the 
southern part of the State, below the parallel of the thirty-second 
degree of latitude ; while in the spring and fall the air of the central 
region, and the eastern part of the State, is frequently rendered moist 
by the east winds, which, in these seasons, blow from the Atlantic. 

Prevailing winds have much to do with the moisture of the air. 
The most constantly prevailing winds of Alabama are the south and 
the north winds. The south winds prevail most of the time from 
May to November, and the north wind from November to May. But 
while the winds are generally south or north, as indicated above, 
they are quite changeable in March and April, and they are also sub- 
ject to periodic changes which correspond with the warm spells of 
winter and cool spells of summer, blowing from the south during the 
former, and from the north during the latter. Also, at intervals 
during the entire year, but especially in spring, the wind is from the 
east, at which times we have those long, slow rains known as east 
rains. These are from the Atlantic. 

The moisture of these different winds depends upon their direction. 
The south wind from the Gulf and east wind from the Atlantic are 
moist, while the north and northwest winds are dry. There is oc- 
casionally a notable exception to this in the south winds. This occurs 
usually when the thermometer is high, and the wind gentle. Thus, 
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the month of July, i860, which was the warmest month in the six- 
teen years in which I made at this point meteorological observations, 
the thermometer on two days reached 102° Fahrenheit. During this 
month the wind was steadily south, and yet the hygrometric condi- 
tion of the air was the lowest reached for the series of sixteen years, 
and the rainfall only 1.58 inches ; nearly all of this on the 30th of 
the month. 

The areas of dry atmospheres are determined by these prevailing 
winds. In the southern part of the State, as far north as Chun- 
nenugga ridge, we have a moist air both winter and summer. Above 
this, in the prairie region, and the red-clay lands of East Alabama, 
we have a dry atmosphere, except during the prevalence of the east 
winds from the Atlantic. In the central mountain regions we have a 
dry air during the winter and most of the summer. In the spring 
and fall it is more moist from the greater prevalence of the moist east 
winds during these seasons. 

Whether, then, we consider the climate of Alabama in regard to 
its temperature, rainfall, or atmospheric moisture, we find it influ- 
enced by its mountains, its proximity to the Gulf and Atlantic, and 
its prevailing winds. These influences are such as to cause the 
greatest variety, and at the same time prevent extremes. 

MORTALITY STATISTICS. 

I have, with a good degree of detail, yet in a very cursory manner, 
given the facts in regard to the topography and climate of Alabama. 
It remains to make some general remarks in application of these 
facts to the subject before us. In continuation of the design of this 
paper, which is to give data for the formation of opinions, rather 
than the mere expression of opinions, I shall give, as far as I can, the 
data derived from mortality statistics, for the formation of correct 
conclusions. 

In order to do this, I have collated from the Report of the Board 
of Health of Alabama, 1884, and from the census of the United 
States, 1880, data which will enable us to compare the different 
sections of the State with each other, and the State with other States 
of the Union. 

Deaths per 1,000 of population in each section of the State : 
Section i. Pine Lands, Southern Alabama, 13.10. Section 2, Prairie 
Belt, Middle Alabama, 14.46. Section 3, Red Clay Lands, East 
Alabama, 12.27. Section 4, Central Mountainous, 14.30. Section 
5, Tennessee Basin, 16.13. 

These figures have been corrected, so as to correspond with the 
rate per 1,000 of population (14.20), given as the death rate of 
Alabama by the census of 1880. 
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According to these figures, we find that No. 3 stands first in point 
of healthfulness ; No. i, second; No. 4, third; No. 2, fourth; No. 
5, fifth. 

The following table gives the annual death rate per 1,000 of popu- 
lation (census, 1880) of the States named, of the United States, and 
rate per i ,000 of colored population : 



United States, . . 
Alabama, .... 
Connecticut, . . 
Delaware, . . . 
District Columbia, 
Indiana, .... 
Kentucky, . . . 
Maryland, ... 
Massachusetts, . 
Missouri, .... 
New Jersey, . . 
New York, . . . 
North Carolina, . 
Rhode Island, . 
Tennessee, . . . 
Virginia, .... 



TOTAI.. 



coi^orA). 



15.09 

14.20 


• • 

16.06 


14.74 


19.74 


15.09 

23.60 

15.78 


19.29 

32.61 

25.40 


14.39 

18.10 


19.75 

21.48 


18.59 


20.12 


16.89 
16.33 


20.79 

18.86 


17.38 


22.28 


15.39 

17.00 

16.80 


17.79 
27.68 

21.74 


16.32 


19.34 



It is seen from this table that the rate of deaths in Alabama is 
less than the aggregate of the United States, and also less than any 
one of the States named. Also, by a comparison of the total and 
the colored rates, it is seen that the colored death rate is, in every 
instance, greater than that of the total rate, which would make the 
diflference greater between the white and colored than appears in 
these figures. The white rate as given for Alabama is 12.58; 
colored, 16.06. Virginia, 14.01 ; colored, 19.34. New Jersey, 16,20; 
colored, 18.86. New York, 17.33; colored, 22.28. 

It may be said that the census among the colored was more 
imperfect than among the whites. The same care was taken to 
reach them as the whites ; and why should the negro, when questioned 
on this point, not remember the deaths in his family as well as the 
white man ? In fact, we find the ratio of deaths in every instance is 
greater among the colored than the whites. This increased death 
rate among the colored race puts those States which have a large 
colored population, such as Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia, at a 
disadvantage when their total death rate is compared with those 
which have a smaller colored population. So, that if it be true that 
there is a deficiency in the enumeration of the blacks, this deficiency 
is more than counterbalanced in a comparison between the Southern 
and the Northern States by the increased deaXVi T^.tfi. m the large 
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colored population of the former. We have every reason to believe, 
from these figures, that the chances for life are better in Alabama 
than in the other States named in this table. 

The reasons for this will appear more plainly by the following 
comparison of certain general diseases which prevail in every part 
of the United States. I have selected for this purpose, Malarial 
Fever, Typhoid Fever, Consumption, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, and 
Cancer. These six diseases are more generally prevalent than any 
others. In the United States, in 1879-80, according to the census of 
1880, from all causes there were 756,893 deaths, or 15.09 per 1,000. 
From the six diseases above named there were, for the same time, 
248,619 deaths, or 4.95 per 1,000 of population; or 328. to every 
1,000 deaths in the United States. Thus it is seen that nearly one- 
third of the total number of deaths was from these six diseases. 

In Alabama there were from all diseases 17,929 deaths, or 14.20 
per 1,000 of population. From the six diseases above mentioned 
there were in Alabama 6,274, or 4.96 per 1,000 of population; or 
344. deaths per 1,000 of all diseases in the State. This gives you a 
fraction over one-third of the deaths by all diseases. 

I have selected New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut for a 
comparison with Alabama, based upon these six diseases. In these 
three States the rate per 1,000 of all deaths is less than in Alabama, 
which is to the disadvantage of the last-named State in the com- 
parison ; and yet when we compare the rate per 1,000 of population 
of these six diseases in Alabama with the rate of the same diseases 
for the United States, and for the other three States, we find but very 
little diflference, showing that the larger rate from malarial fevers in 
Alabama is very nearly counterbalanced by the greater prevalence 
of the remaining five diseases in the entire United States, and also 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. And, 
if this comparison is extended to all diseases, this excess is more 
than counterbalanced, as shown by the table on a preceding page. 
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The ratg of malarial fever (1.04) in Alabama, is high, as com- 
pared with the other States named, but they are compensating factors. 
This is evident, when we compare the rate of consumption in Ala- 
bama (1.30), with that of New York (2.01), Connecticut (2.02), and 
New Jersey (1.86). 

So, also, with typhoid fever, Alabama, 0.23 ; New York, 0.29; 
Connecticut, 0.32, and New Jersey, 0.22. Here Alabama has the 
advantage, except in New Jersey, which is nearly the same. 

So, again with diptheria, United States, 0.76; Alabama, o. iSj; 
New York, 0.81 ; New Jersey, 0.32; Connecticut, 0.36. Here Ala- 
bama has largely the advantage of the other States. 

Dr. J. S. Billings, of the U. S. A., located at Washington, has 
collated from the census of 1880, some very interesting data upon 
the mortality of the United States. In his address before the British 
Medical Association, August, 1886, he exhibited the results in maps, 
shaded so as to represent the relative mortality by certain diseases in 
different parts of the United States. These maps are portioned off 
by six different shades, according to the prevalence of the disease 
represented, the rate per thousand of all diseases being indicated by 
the shading. One of these maps shows ** the distribution of deaths 
from cancer, as compared with the total deaths from all known 
causes." In these .six divisions, the lowest has under 10 per 1,000, 
and the highest 35 and over per 1,000. In this map, Alabama is 
placed in the second lowest grade, or 10 to 15 to 1,000. 

Another map shows the distribution of consumption, the grades 
ranging from 75 to 175 and over per 1,000. Here, all Alabama, 
except in the northeastern mountain region, and the Tennessee Basin, 
is represented in the lowest grade, or under 75 per 1,000; and the 
excepted part is only in the fourth grade, or 125 to 150 per 1,000. 

The pine regions of Alabama have ever been regarded as well 
suited to consumptives. On the map referred to. Dr. Billings ranks 
this part of Alabama as superior to Florida. The map shows in this 
part of Alabama. 50 to 75, and in Florida, 75 to 100 per 1,000. 

All the eastern and middle States, many of the westerti States and 
most of California, show from 150 to 175 per 1,000. 

Dr. Billings has also represented on another map, the distribution 
of pneumonia. On this map. Alabama ranks in the third grade, 100 
to 125 per 1,000, except in the northeastern part, where it ranks in 
the second grade. 75 to 100 per 1,000. This latter is the portion of 
Alabama where consumption prevails to a greater extent than in 
other parts of the State. These maps, not only in Alabama, but in 
every section of the country, represent apparent antagonism between 
pneumonia and consumption ; or where one ^t^v^\\^ \}as.^>CQR.x\&\ax^, 
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This is markedly set out in a mountain region of cou»try on the 
upper Colorado river, divided into two parts by this river. Here, on 
the east side of the river, consumption prevails to the extent of 125 
to 150 per 1,000, and on the west side only 75 per 1,000. But on the 
other hand, on the east side of this river, in the same locality, pneu- 
monia prevails only to the extent of 100 to J25 per 1,000, while on 
the west side it prevails to the extent of 175 and over, per 1,000. A 
similar antagonism, is by some supposed to exist between malarial 
fever and consumption, but here as in the case of pneumonia and 
consumption, the apparent antagonism is rather to be sought in the 
sanitary environments in their relation to the two diseases, than 
in any antagonism of the diseases themselves. But though there 
may not exist any antagonism between the diflFerent diseases, yet it 
is evident from what has gone before, that there are often compensat- 
ing factors in the sanitary history of one section as compared with 
another. While in one locality or State, a given disease may prevail 
to a greater extent than in another, the compensating environments 
will balance the mortality accounts, so as to make them equal in the 
two localities. 

This is the idea intended to be set out in this paper. While it is 
not denied that malarial fever prevails in Alabama to a greater extent 
than in some other States, we have seen that it is not peculiar 
to Alabama and other southern States, but prevails to some extent in 
every part of the Union. We have found it on the Atlantic coast, in 
New Jersey and Connecticut, the Pacific slope, in California, Oregon, 
and Washington Territor3^ and among the peaks of the Rocky 
mountains, in Wyoming and Idaho. Not only this, we find that the 
topographical and climatic influences which engender this disease are 
unfavorable to the prevalence of consumption and diphtheria, and 
hence, these latter diseases are very prevalent in the States where 
malarial fever is less prevalent. 

These compensating influences balance the account between the 
two, and I believe any fair mind, which will examine the data here 
presented, will be forced to this conclusion. 

I have already given facts to show that the deleterious influences 
of the prairie region have been much changed for the better, and its 
sanitary condition thereby improved. The increased regard for the 
importance of sanitary precaution, which is being rapidly developed 
through the efforts of the Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, stamps the motto of this association, nos etiam speravimus 
meliora, as applicable, not only to the progress of medical science, but 
also to the future sanitary condition of the State. In this connection 
it is well to say a few words in regard to the ot^amzation of the 
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MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 

This society has been in existence since the year 1847 J ^^^ was 
reorganized by the adoption of a new constitution in 1873. 

Under the constitution, the association consists of two classes of 
members, viz : one hundred counselors, or permanent members, and 
two delegates from each county society. In February, 1875, the 
Legislature passed an act, by which the Medical Association of the 
State is created a Board of Health of the State of Alabama, and the 
county medical societies, the Board of Health for their respective 
counties. 

The State Board of Health has its board of censors, consisting of 
ten members, which is also the committee of health, the chairman of 
which is the executive health ofl5cer of the State. The county 
boards have also their committees of health, with an executive health 
ofl&cer for their respective counties. Thus, it will be seen, the Board 
of Health ramifies into every county, with the central board, direct- 
ing and controlling all. To these boards of health. State and county, 
are entrusted all the sanitary interests of the State. 

By this means the sanitary legislation of the State is placed, where 
it should be, under the control of the doctors of the State. 
Feeling the responsibility that rests upon them, they are working 
energetically and systematically, to educate the people up to a proper 
appreciation of health ^nd the means of securing it ; and they hope 
soon to make Alabama, what her sanitary environments warrant, one 
of the healthiest States in the Union. 

A word in regard to the 

MINERAL WATERS 

Of the State, as adjuncts to its healthfulness, and I shall close this 
paper, which has already grown to a much greater length than was 
intended. Mineral waters have ever been held in high esteem as 
curative elements ; both by the profession and by the people. And 
no doubt many of them possess healing properties of great value, 
particularly in chronic affections, where .we seek to restore health 
through an alterative process, and to build up those worn down by 
over work and disease through the nutritive system ; and thereby 
give fat and blood to these weary ones. Mineral waters, then, are 
important factors in the healthfulness of a State. 

Alabama is fortunate in having quite a number of mineral waters 
of sufficient variety to be suited to a large class of diseases. 

These waters may be divided into four varieties, viz : sulphur, acid 
or vichey, chalybeate, and saline. 

The larger proportion of the waters of the State helotv?^ \52k "^Jc^fe 
class of sulphur waters. To this class \ie\ou^'!^\aAci\i^V^'^'^^^^^^ 
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taw county; Blount Springs, Blount county; Jackson's Spring, 
Clarke county ; Shelby Springs, Shelby county ; Talladega Springs, 
Talladega county; St. Clair Springs, St. Clair county. Others 
might be added to the list, but these are representative. Of these 
Bladon, Blount, and St. Clair are most noted. 

Bladon Sulphur is situated in Choctaw county, in the pine region 
of the State, and in addition to its virtues as a medicinal water, has 
the advantage of that healthy pine country, the characteristics of 
which have already been pointed out. At the same place is also 
located the Bladon Vichey, so that one may have the choice of the two; 
and near by (two miles), is CullunCs Soda, Sulphur. This latter has 
a large quantity of carbonate of soda, and is well suited to dyspepsia, 
of the acid variety. All of them have carbonic acid, and one of them, 
the Bladon Vichey, has no cubic inches to the gallon. Healing 
Spring, in the same county, is a chalybeate water. I have not seen 
an analysis, but have good reason to believe it a carbonate, held 
rather as a mechanical mixture, than in chemical solution. The • 
water, on tests, gives very little indication of iron, yet the carbonate 
of iron is deposited from it around the spring in very large quanti- 
ties, so much so, that it is gathered, dried, and used as a medicine 
by the visitors. This deposit is in the form of an impalpable pow- 
der, and no doubt possesses, to a great extent, the virtues of the 
water. The water is cool and pleasant to the taste, and has a nota- 
ble quantity of carbonic acid, which constantly bubbles from the 
surface. This renders it a light water, and visitors drink it in large 
quantities without a feeling of fullness of the stomach. Thus used, 
it acts freely (perhaps mechanically), upon the kidneys, and is gain- 
ing considerable reputation for the cure of albuminuria. 

This county, Choctaw, also produces the now somewhat noted 
acid iron earth. This is procured by lixiviation of the earth in 
rude hoppers. It is a watery solution of sulphate of iron, with prob- 
ably crenic and hypocrenic acids in small quantity. It, however, owes 
what virtue it has to the sulphate of iron, and being a watery solu- 
tion, I have here spoken of it as a mineral water. 

Nearly akin to this in properties is McCalPs Well, near Greenville, 
Butler county. 

This well is a new candidate for the suffrages of the class of 
invalids who annually visit watering places, and will no doubt attain 
to popularity. It is a strong sulphate of iron water, and has much 
the appearance and taste of the acid iron earth, with which it 
evidently is closely allied in its properties. The following is the 
analysis by Professor Stubbs, late of the A. and M. College, of 
Alabama, now of the University of I<ouisiana : 
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One litre contains, sulphuric acid, 84 >^ grains ; ferric oxide, 27^ 
grains ; ferrous oxide, 17^ grains ; calcic oxide, 107-10 grains ; 
potasic oxide, 2^ grains; magnesic oxide, 4^ grains; sodium, 4-10 
grains; chlorim, 3-5 grains; silica, 2^ grains; carbonic acid, 57-10 
grains. 

While this is not strictly speaking an alum water, it possesses 
some of the characteristics of the Bath alum and Rockbridge alum 
springs of Virginia, but is very much stronger in sulphuric acid and 
iron than either of these. I can not speak at length of all of these 
springs, but Blount and St. Clair are worthy of special notice. They 
are sulphur springs, both of them with well-earned popularity, and 
both located in the mountain region of the State, and thus have the 

3 vantage of elevation and mountain scenery. 
I will mention only one other — the Livingston artesian water at^'s 
. vingston, Sumter county. This is a saline water, and the only one 
in the State of this class with any reputation for medicinal virtues. ) 
It is, as its name implies, an artesian well, bored through the creta- 
ceous limestone to the depth of 1,060 feet. It is located in the ^ 
Prairie Belt on the public square of Livingston, which, like Tusca- 
loosa, is situated on a bed of *' sandy drift,** and hence has excellent 
subdrainage. To this fact, and the complete drainage of all the 
surrounding country, is no doubt due its now well established repu- 
tation for healthfulness. ^ - — — 

The water has a large quantity of chloride of sodium, notable 
quantities of chloride of iron and magnesia, and an appreciable 
quantity of bromide of sodium, with a large amount of carbonic acid. 
It is especially noted for the cure of dyspepsia and chronic diarrhoea, 
or dysentery. It acts freely upon the kidneys and has a reputation 
for diseases of this organ. It has been used by hundreds in the past 
five years with almost invariable success. 

Alabama, with such a record of healthfulness, its varied topog- 
raphy and climate, fertile soils, and unrivaled mineral resources,, 
ofiers great inducements to those seeking homes in the South. 
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PFBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ALABAMA. 



BY HON. SOI^OMON PAI^MER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 



The public school system of Alabama dates from the 15th day of 
February, 1854, when an act of the Legislature, looking to the 
formularization of such a system as would be consonant to the pro- 
visions of the constitution of 181 9, was approved by the Governor. 
Since the original constitution, two others have been formed, and in 
each of these, increased emphasis has been given to the cause of 
public instruction through the medium of the State treasury, as well 
as through other agencies. 

The following provisions of the existing constitution of Alabama 
are sufficient to indicate the interest that is being taken in the im- 
portant subject of general education : 

ARTICI^E XIII. — EDUCATION. 

Section i. The General Assembly shall establish, organize, and maintain a 
system of public schools throughout the State for the equal benefit of the chil- 
dren thereof, between the ages of seven and twenty-one years ; but separate 
schools shall be provided for the children of citizens of African descent 

Sec 2. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposition 
of lands or other property, which has been or may hereafter be granted or 
entrusted to this State, or given by the United States, for educational purposes, 
shall be preserved inviolate and undiminished ; and the income arising there- 
from shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the original grants or 
appropriations. 

Sec 3. All lands or other property given by individuals, or appropriated by 
the State for educational purposes, and all estates of deceased persons who die 
without leaving a will or heir, shall be faithfully applied to the maintenance of 
the public schools. 

Sec 4. The General Assembly shall also provide for the levying and collec- 
tion of an annual poll tax, not to exceed one dollar and fifty cents on each poll, 
which shall be applied to the support of the public schools in the counties in 
which it is levied and collected. 

Sec 5. The income arising from the sixteenth section trust fund, the surplus 
revenue fund, until it is called for by the United States Government, and funds 
enumerated in sections three and four of this article, with such other moneys 
to be not less than one hundred thousand dollars per annum, as the General 
Assembly shall provide by taxation or otherwise, shall be applied to the support 
and miaintenance of the public schools, and it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to increase, from time to time, the public school fund, as the condition 
of the treasury and the resources of the State will admit 
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Sec. 6. Not more than four per cent of all moneys raised, or which may 
hereafter be appropriated for the support of the public schools shall be used or 
expended otherwise than for the payment of teachers employed in such schools ; 
Providedy That the General Assembly may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house, suspend the operation of this section. 

Sec. 7. The supervision of the public schools shall be vested in a Superin- 
tendent of Education, whose powers, duties, term of office, and compensation 
shall be fixed by law. The Superintendent of Education shall be elected by 
the qualified voters of the State in such manner and at such time as shall be 
provided by law. 

Sec. 8. No money raised for the support of the public schools of the State 
«hall be appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school. 

Sec. 9. The State University and the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
^hall each be under the management and control of a Board of Trustees. The 
Board for the University shall consist of two members from the congressional 
district in which the University is located, and one from each of the other 
congressional districts in the State. The Board for the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College shall consist of two members from the congressional district 
in which the college is located, and one from each of the other congressional 
districts in the State. Said trustees shall be appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold office for a term of 
six years, and until their successors shall be appointed and qualified. After the 
first appointment each Board shall be divided into three classes as nearly equal 
as may be. The seats of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of two 
years, and those of the second class in four years, and those "of the third class 
at the end of six years, from the date of appointment, so that one-third 
may be chosen biennially. No trustee shall receive any pay or emolument 
■other than his actual expenses incurred in the discharge of his duties as such. 
The Governor shall be ex-officio President, and the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, ex-officio a member of each of said Boards of Trustees. 

Sec. 10, The General Assembly shall have no power to change the location 
of the State University or the Agricultural and Mechanical College as now 
established by law, except upon a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
"General Assembly, taken by yeas and nays, and entered upon the journals. 

Sec. II. The provisions of this article, and of any act of the General Assem- 
bly passed in pursuance thereof, to establish, organize, and maintain a system 
of public schools throughout the State, shall apply to Mobile county only so far 
as to authorize and require the authorities designated by law to .draw the portion 
of the funds to which said county shall be entitled for school purposes, and to 
make reports to the Superintendent of Education as may be prescribed by law. 
And all special incomes and powers of taxation as now authorized by law for 
the benefit of public schools in said county, shall remain undisturbed until 
otherwise provided by the General Assembly ; Provided^ That separate schools 
for each race shall always be maintained by said school authorities. 

CONDITION. 

The public schools of Alabama, deficient, perhaps, in extent and 
falling short of public needs, are yet complete in the system or plan 
»on which they are founded. They embtac^ \Jafe. oatOLXssssvi: ^Oas^s^^ 
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where the rudiments are taught, high graded schools, normal schools 
for the education of teachers, an agricultural and mechanical college, 
where the practical businesses of life are taught, a university whose main 
purpose is to turn out scholars, a law school and a medical college 
where young men are prepared for these two leading professions, and 
an institute where the deaf, dumb, and blind are taught whatever 
modem science and skill can impart. No State in the Union has a 
system more comprehensive ; few can boast a system with a better 
foundation on which to build a yet better educational structure. 
Whatever improvements we may in future make, will be purely in the 
way of additions to the schools already established and the kinds of 
instructions already imparted. More attention will be paid to manual 
training, yet this will be only by way of enlarging the scope of the 
work begun at Auburn. 

The total amount which the public schools of the State cost the 
tax-payers is, in round numbers, $650,000. This much is collected 
by the public tax-gatherer and paid out through public authorities, 
and does not include the thousands paid to private teachers and to the 
denominational and female colleges. 

The amount above stated does not come wholly from appropria- 
tions, some portion of it being interest on gifts from the general 
government. Yet this amount is year by year gathered from the 
tax-payer just as is the interest on the other bonded debt. Some of 
it is from local municipal appropriations. It also includes the 
expense of the educational department, which is nothing more nor less 
than the chief office of the system. 

Of the whole amount, $44,280 goes to colleges, $21,500 to 
normal schools, $16,500 to the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institute, 
and the balance to the common schools. 

All this is done by a people, who but a few years since, were 
crushed with debt, and whose taxable property is valued at less than 
$170,000,000. It is questionable if, in proportion to means, any 
people in the world are doing more for education than the people of 
Alabama. , 

The amount of the common and normal school fund derived from 
taxation by the State, was for the years 1885-6, as follows : 

Interest on 1 6th section fund at 6 per cent $108,75870 

Interest on valueless i6th section fund at 6 per cent 5,825 47 

Interest on United States surplus revenue at 4 per cent 27,763 47 

Annual appropriation by the State 230,000 00 

Unexpended contingent fund of 1884-5 246 64 

Rental income of i6th section, Faunsdale district 1,310 00 

Poll tax collected and retained in counties 148,085 35 

Escheats to the State 76 35 
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Special appropriation to Winston county 800 00 

Educational contingent fund * r,ooo 00 

Total 1522,865 98 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the common schools is as follows : 
White, 143,037 ; colored, 90,872. Total, 233,909. 

The number of schools taught is; White, 3,647 ; colored, 1,744. 
Total, 5,391. 

Number of teachers employed is; Whites, male, 2,264 ; whites, 
female, 1,301. Total, 3,565. Colored, male, 1,272; colored, female, 
555. Total, 1,827. Total white and colored teachers, 5,392. 

Tht average monthly pay of teachers in white schools is $23.76, 
and of teachers in colored schools, $22.78. 

-v.The total amount paid to teachers of white schools is $298,260.24, 
and to teachers of colored schools, $204,499. 
-> No appropriation is made for school buildings, and these are 
supplied by the patrons except in municipal corporations. 

From the Peabody education fund Alabama gets $5,300. 

The larger cities make appropriations from their own treasuries. 
Mobile gives $20,000, Montgomery $13,000, Birmingham, $10,000^ 
Selma, $7,000, Hun tsviUe> .Eufaula^ Tuscaloosa, and other places 
varying amounts. 

A special statute requires that in all schools supported by the State, 
instruction shall be given in physiology and hygiene with special 
reference to the eflFects of alcohpl ^nd narcotics on the human system. 

As the main need of the common school system: of the State, 
second of course to the want of more funds, is competent teachers ; to 
supply this want the State has established 

SIX NORMAI. SGHOOI^ 

And to their support appropriates $25,0)00. Three of these are white 
and three colored, and the fund given the latter is largely supple- 
inented by charitable donations from the people of the North. 

The State Normal School at Florence is conducted in a building 
owned by the State and the appropriation is $7,500. The number of 
pupils in attendance is 224. 

The normal school at Jacksonville has a special appropriation of 
$2,500, and the total attendance is 203. 

The foregoing are for mixed schools. That at Livingston is for 
girls only, and the special appropriation is $2,500, the attendance 
being 130 pupils. 

The colored normal schools are located at Tuskegee, Huntsville, 
and Marion, and are institutions more than creditable^ not ov^Vj^s^'^c^ 
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race, but to Alabama. A special feature is the system of manual 
training and practical instruction adopted, which has operated with 
wonderful success. 

An extended review of the educational system of the State would 
not be inappropriate, and yet enough has been said to show that 
Alabama is coming up to the full measure of her duty in this regard. 
Mention, however, should be made of the private and denominational 
institutions which do so much t» complete the educational advantages 
of the State. The Methodists maintain a university at Greensboro, 
and the Baptists have Howard College, at Marion. A number of 
high schools of a purely private character exist, and these as well as 
the colleges before mentioned, are fully up to the standard, of the 
State institutions. 

To provide for the higher education of her girls, Alabama does 
nothing beyond admitting them to normal schools. Possibly this 
ancient fault and flagrant neglect of duty will be atoned for in the 
near future by the establishment of a college for girls something on 
the order of the technical institute at Auburn. At any rate much is 
being thought and said on the subject. At present, collegiate 
training of girls is solely at their private expense, and for this work 
the State is richly equipped by eight or ten first-class colleges for girls 
and a number of lesser pretensions and varying merits. 

The most notable improvements in the educational facilities of 
Alabama in the past year are the completion of two magnificent 
buildings at the University and the successful inauguration of a 
mechanic art laboratory at the A. and M. College at Auburn. Prep- 
arations are being made to erect still another dormitory at the 
University, and the mechanic art laboratory at Auburn is being 
extended by the actual construction of a shop for working the metals. 
The adoption and extension of technical education is the most 
important improvement now being made, and the indications are that 
appropriations to this end will be made more and more liberal, and its 
adoption in the public schools of our larger cities is a matter of only 
a year or two. 
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ElYER SYSTEM OF ALABAMA. 



Of all the States of the Union, Alabama has the greatest number 
of valuable waterways. Her rivers are not only more numerous, but 
excel also in their length and value, as they drain all the regions for 
which the State is famous^-timber, agricultural, and mineral. Every 
section of the State is favored with an abundant supply of water, and 
is accessible to water transportation. The inland steam navigation 
of the State exceeds 2,000 miles. These splendid rivers will ulti- 
mately serve as valuable channels of commerce in bearing the prod- 
ucts from the mines, fields, and forests of Alabama to the Southern 
seas and thence to difiFerent quarters of the globe. Nearly all the 
rivers are navigable, though several are interrupted in their naviga- 
tion by natural barriers which can be removed, while others, which 
are not fitted for navigable purposes, have falls that will eventually 
prove valuable to manufacturers. 

A bare glance at the accompanying map will show the immense 
advantage afibrded by these waterways to every section of the State. 
Indeed, no county in the State, whether found in the cereal, mineral, 
cotton, or timber belt, is remote fix)m the commercial facilities afibrded 
by the river system of Alabama. 

THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 

The primitive tribes called this majestic stream, which scoops in 
the northern tier of coimties, the Great Bend, which is said to be the 
meaning of Tennessee. Having its source in the southwestern part 
of Virginia, it fiows toward the southwest, 280 miles, to Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Sixty miles, still to the southwest, it reaches Loudon, 
Tennessee. At this point it turns at right angles and fiows toward 
the northwest, making its way through several subordinate ridges, 
twenty-four miles, to Kingston, Tennessee, where it forms a junction 
with the Clinch river, one of its largest tributaries. At the last- 
named point the river resumes a southwest course for no miles, 
where it reaches the bustling city of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Here . 
it alternates again, swooping abruptly to the northwest, nineteen 
miles, and pushing its way through the eastern branch of the Cum- 
berland range to what is known as the Boiling Pdty once a natural 
obstruction, which is removed. Again alternating, the river turns 
sharply to the southwest and flows in a tottuov^ co>axsfe Vst ^stcj-^xist. 
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miles to Bridgeport, Alabama, and on in the same direction it pursues 
its way seventy-four miles further to the promising town of Gunters- 
ville, Alabama. Turning to the northwest again at this last-named 
point, it gradually bends its way toward the north for the distance of 
fifty-one miles to Decatur, Alabama. Just ten miles above this point, 
' at Brown's Ferry, is met the head of the famous natural obstruction, 
vMuscle Shoals. This obstruction embraces about thirty-eight miles 
Ipf this splendid stream. It does not terminate until the stream comes 
within sight of Florence, Alabama. Just thirty-four miles from 
Florence is Waterloo, Alabama, where the Tennessee bends north- 
ward, and, after traversing 296 miles, it empties into the Ohio at 
Paducah, Kentucky. Thus the total distance from its fountain head 
to Paducah is 1,037 niil^- Nearly one- third of the river is embraced 
in Alabama. It flows through five great States, to each of which it 
is of immense benefit. It is almost equal to the Ohio in length, 
breadth, and volume, and ranks sixth in magnitude among the rivers 
of the North American continent. It is only necessary to complete 
the removal of the natural impediment at the Muscle Shoals to make 
it a channel of commerce the value of which to our own. State as well 
as to others can not be computed. 

MOBII^K RIVER. 

Mobile river is the result of the junction of the Alabama and Tom- 
bigbee rivers, about fifty miles north of the city of Mobile. It flows 
its short course in a deep, hroad channel between the counties of Mo- 
bile and Baldwin, and empties into Mobile Bay just below the city of 
Mobile. Along its broad bosom and deep channel are conveyed the 
products of the upper country as they descend the Alabama, Tom- 
bigbee, I^ittle Tombigbee, and Black Warrior. And when the ob- 
structions which now block the channel of the Coosa are removed, 
the abundant mineral and agricultural pro4ucts which will be borne 
down that stream, will be conveyed along the broad surface of 
Mobile riyer. 

TOMBIGBKH RIVER. 

This large and important stream is. formed by the junction of the 
upper Tombigbee and the Black Warrior rivers, i;i the northern edge 
of the county of Marengo, and but a shprt distance above the city of 
Demopolis. It affords £^, natural means of transporrtation to the 
counties lying adjacent, yiz : Marengo, :Suniter, Ghoctaw, Clarke, and 
Washington* Measured frpm its formation, by, the .rivers just named 
to its juncti(>n with the Alabama, aboi^t fifty miles above Mobile, it is 
dibout 250 inil^s loag. It fe one of ^hi^, m6st.ir^port^nt:. rivers of the 
Spiuth, penetrating.as.it does ^e \yestem portipn of the noted cotton 
belt JUnds ofm^rvelous fertility jie on, either, side of this noble 
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stream from its formation to its confluence with the Alabama. Wke 
its twin sister, the Alabama river, it is an important thoroughfare 
leading to the deep waters of the Gulf. Besides furnishing transpor- 
tation of agricultural products; it is a natural means of conveyance 
to the distant markets of the timbers of the splendid forests which 
lie contiguous to it. And at no distant day it will furnish transporta- 
tion to the mineral productions to which the Tombigbee is sufficiently 
accessible to be easily reached by short and cheap railway lines. And 
when the obstructions are removed from the Black Warrior and 
Sipsey rivers, which penetrate the mineral heart of Alabama, the 
Tombigbee will be second to no stream in the South as an important 
channel of commerce. 

LITTLE OR UPPKR TOMBIGBEE RIVER. 

The Little Tombigbee, which is only a continuation of the stream 
just treated, rises in the northwestern part of the State of Mississippi. 
Plowing toward the South, it touches Alabama first on the western 
border of Pickens county, and forms the boundary line between that 
county and Mississippi for a considerable distance. Both Columbus 
and Aberdeen, points of great importance in Mississippi, are situated 
upon this river, and their prosperity is, in no small measure, due to 
the commercial advantages which the Little Tombigbee affords to 
the city of Mobile and the waters of the Gulf. For nearly three- 
fourths of the year this river is one of the chief channels of commerce 
to the three famous agricultural counties of Pickens, Greene, and 
Sumter. From its junction with the Warrior to Fulton, the head of 
navigation, the distance is 320 miles, which, taken in connection 
with the length of the Lower Tombigbee, or Tombigbee proper, 
the distance from Mobile to Fulton is 563 miles. 

THE BLACK WARRIOR. 

Th^ region penetrated by this stream, its volume and perpetual 
flow, and its fall of five feet to the mile above the city of Tuskaloosa, 
make it at once a river of vast importance to the prospective wealth 
of Alabama. It is formed by the uijion of two large creeks, known 
as the- /Locust and Mulberry forks, near th^ center of the immense 
mineral region, of Alabama. Tliese large, deep forks, which meet 
upon the confines of the comities of Walker and Jefferson, rise far 
up in the plateau of Sand Mountain and thorougly drain the 
famous! Warrior coalfields. Nature seems to have designed these . 
stxeanos as lines of cojtnmerce along which to float the vast deposits 
0|f: mineral wealth, to.the s^as of the^outh. Follow alo^g the lines 
of these great natural; prongs and you traverse the richest .mineral 
fields of the wQrld,,and descend aloug.ever-wideniug and deft5^\jii|»s^ 
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• streams until you reach the harbor of Mobile. Barges laden with 
coal may be launched at any point along the great tributaries of the 
Warrior and floated along waters of gradual descent to the Gulf. It 
is impossible now to estimate the value which the Warrior will be to 
Alabama when the impediments which now block its channel are 
•cleared away. With the river below Tuscaloosa improved so as to be 
navigable for tugs and barges, a coal trade would be inaugurated that 
would, in a single year, change the whole aspect of the prosperity of 
our great Commonwealth. 

SIPSHY RIVKR. 

This is one of the main tributaries of the Upper Tombigbee river, 
'entering that stream near the village of Vienna, in Pickens county. 
It finds its source in Fayette county, north of Fayette Court-house, 
and flows to the southwest through a portion of the Warrior coal- 
field and the fertile sections of Tuscaloosa and Pickens counties, a 
distance of 185 miles. It is navigable for light draught steamers and 
has been used for such even as high as Fayette Court-house. But 
this was the result of private enterprise. The value of the stream, 
in its relations to the rich mineral sections of Alabnma, has never 
been appreciated. Along its banks abound not only rich mineral and 
agricultural products, but as fine building stone as exists in the State, 
as well as immense forests of timber. It has been estimated that if 
rendered navigable, at least 10,000 bales of cotton would annually be 
transported along its current to the city of Mobile. Barges ladea 
with coal are now floated along the Sipsey river during high water, 
and down the Tombigbee to the Gulf. 

THE NOXUBEE RIVER. 

This is an important tributary of the Upper Tombigbee, flowing 
into it about one mile above the town of Gainesville, in Sumter 
county. Its source is in Choctaw county, Mississippi. Flowing 
through immense forests and penetrating some of the most fertile 
lands of Alabama and Mississippi for more than a hundred miles, it 
loses itself in the waters of the Tombigbee at the point just named. 
During high water stage the Noxubee is navigable as high as Mason, 
Mississippi. It is susceptible of navigation to a point much higher 
with the removal of the bars, snags, and rafts which now obstruct its 
channel. Making its way through a country so highly fevored in its 
ag^cultural capabilities, this stream would be of considerable benefit 
to the shippers of cotton in the sections of Mississippi and Alabama 
which it penetrates. Easy and cheap transportation to Mobile would 
thus be afforded thousands of bales of cotton, to say nothing of other 
fsurm productions and the timbers hewn fiDm its neighboring forests. 
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THE ALABAMA RIVER. 

This is the chief river of the State. It is formed by the junction 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, not a great distance above the 
city of Montgomery. It has been constantly navigated by large 
steamers since the earliest settlement of the State. Jleports of the 
principal navigable rivers of the world, show that the Alabama river 
is freer from obstructions and disadvantages than any other on the 
globe. Its relation to the future development of the resources of the 
State, is readily seen when one unfolds the map of Alabama and dis- 
covers that it penetrates unlimited forests of most excellent timber 
and of every variety ; flows through eight of the finest agricultural 
counties of Alabama, viz : Elmore, Montgomery, Autauga, Lowndes, 
Dallas, Wilcox, Monroe, and Clarke, and is also easily accessible ta 
portions of the great coal domains, by short railway lines. Appreci- 
ating this fact, a line is soon to be constructed between the Cahaba. 
coalfields and Selma, where vast advantages will be enjoyed for easy 
and cheap transportation to the Mexican Gulf, and thence to distant 
portions of the world. From Selma, the river is always navigable, 
however dry the season. 

Another line of railway is projected firom Montgomery to Brier- 
field, the purpose of which is to ship the mineral firom the Cahaba 
coalfield to the capital city for manufacturing purposes, as well as 
for shipment along the deep channel of the Alabama river to Mobile. 
There is now plying between Montgomery and Mobile, a line rf 
steamers, under the auspices of Montgomery capitalists. They are 
expected to act in concert with a line of steamers plying between the 
last-named point and New York. 

These items are thus indicated, only to show the relation which 
this great ventricle of commerce must inevitably bear to the fiiture 
development of the resources of Alabama. 

THE CAHABA RIVER. 

This river rises in the midst of the rocky hills of the county of St. 
Clair. From its source to the point where it empties into the Ala- 
bama river, just nineteen miles below Selma, its estimated length is 
1X2 miles. It is important, by reason of the fact that it cuts its way 
through the deposits of coal and iron in Shelby and Bibb counties, 
and flows through the prolific lands of Perry and Dallas. There is 
no reason why the Cahaba, with is volume of water pouring inces- 
santly through the mineral treasures of Central Alabama, and ming- 
ling with the deep waters of the Alabama which flow into the Gulf, 
may not become a thoroughfare of vast importance to the interior of 
the State. 

The Cahaba is now scarcely navigable foe bodX:&^ >Ciql<c3e^'^^^k»s£iss:^ 
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have ascended the river eighty miles, to Centerville. This is an indi- 
cation of what may be accomplished at slight governmental expense. 
Besides the benefits derived from the Cahaba mineral regions, there 
are vast quantities of cotton grown contiguous to the river, which 
would find a convenient mode of transportation, were the stream ren- 
dered navigable. I^ike all other rivers of this region, the Cahaba 
wends its way through vast forests of the most valuable oak, hickory, 
poplar, pine, and cypress. 

THE eOOSA RIVBR. 

The river which bears the above name, like most of the larger 
streams of Alabama, is the result of the junction of others. Amid 
the mountains of Northern Georgia, there rise two streams, known 
as the Oostanaula and Etowah rivers. Both these flow toward the 
southwest, and at Rome, Georgia, they unite and form the beautiful 
Coosa. This was the river whose valley so charmed DeSoto, as far 
back as 1540, that after his disastrous conflict at Maubila, he wanted 
to return and cplonize it. 

The Coosa is navigable from Rome to Greensport, on the north, 
and from Wetumpka to its mouth, on the south, leaving an interven- 
ing distance of 137 miles that is not navigable. With the river 
cleared of its hindrances to navigation, there would be opened up a 
waterway from Mobile* to Rome, Georgia, of 854 miles. This grand 
waterway would drain more than 28,000 square miles of territory in 
Georgia and Alabama, unsurpassed in richness of soil and mineral 
wealth. The Coosa river flows through that section of Alabama 
where the immense coalfields lie side by side with extensive beds of 
iron ore, of several varieties and finest qualities. In the same neigh- 
borhood, are found, in exhaustless supplies, sandstone/ limestone, 
and fireclay. 

All things considered, the opening up of no waterway in Alabama 
would spread all around more industry, prosperity, and wealth than 
that of the Coosa. 

THB TAI.I,APOOSA RIVER, 

Which unites with the Coosa, and forms the Alabama, rises in the 
western portion of Georgia. It is a stream of rapid and perpetual 
flow ; and because of the rapidity of its descent, it affords excellent 
water-power. At diffierent points along the line of this historic and 
romantic stream, may be found miles of cascades, the roar of which 
may be heard at a great distance. One of these remarkable falls is 
found at Tallassee. This immense water-power suggests its utility 
at no distant day in the manufactures. 

THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER. 

7^e Chattaboochee rises among the Bltie Ridge Mountains, in 
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